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THE ENGLISH 
HistoricAL REVIEW 


NO. CLXXXI.—JANUARY 1931 * 


Lhe Common Council of the Borough 


HE character of the development in town government, which 

ended in the close corporations swept away by the Municipal 
Corporation Act of 1835, has been variously judged, because for 
a century and a half it was discussed with party bias and for even 
longer the true facts were largely buried in the disorderly muniment 
rooms of the boroughs. Brady in 16901 and Merewether and 
Stephens in 1835? propounded with equal confidence exactly 
opposite theories of the origin of borough oligarchy. Brady con- 
tended that the close corporations existed from the first, Mere- 
wether and Stephens that the boroughs were free and happy 
democracies until the introduction of municipal incorporation in 
the fifteenth century. Approaching the subject in a more scientific 
spirit, Gross ? and Colby 4 in 1890 corrected many of the errors of 
their predecessors. Gross showed that even formal incorporation 
was a century older than Merewether and Stephens maintained, 
but so far agreed with them as to hold that ‘ a popular and not an 
oligarchic form of government prevailed in English boroughs of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries ’.5 From the fourteenth century, 
however, ‘ the development in England was from government by a 
democratic burghal community to the exclusive sway of a narrow 
aristocratic “ select body ” ’.6 Neither Gross nor Colby, however, 
had gone very deeply into the early history of town councils, and 
it was reserved for Mrs. J. R. Green two years later to discover the 
essential unreality of this early democracy and the existence of ‘ an 
oligarchical system of administration which was in its full strength 
in the English boroughs as early as 1300 and can even be traced 
back at least fifty years earlier’.? All the evidence which has since 


' An Historical Treatise of Cities and Boroughs. 

The History of the Boroughs and Corporations of the United Kingdom. 

The Gild Merchant. 

The Growth of Oligarchy in English Towns, ante, v. 633 seqq. 

Gild Merchant, i. 108. ® Jbid. i. 171. 
Town Life in the Fifteenth Century, ii. 243. 
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come to light tends to confirm and carry farther back the practical 
oligarchy of the thirteenth-century potentiores, to whom, in the 
nature of the case, the actual administration inevitably fell. The 
complaints of the ‘lesser commune’ at Oxford in 1257! could 
hardly be paralleled in the next century, and the grievances of the 
London commonalty half a century before the Oxford petition are 
sufficiently attested by Fitz-Osbert’s movement and John’s super- 
session of the city superiores in 1206.2 It is significant of the weak- 
ness of ‘democracy’ in that age, and of the control over the 
boroughs exercised by the Crown, that in normal times popular 
recalcitrance was generally confined to petitions against unjust 
taxation and similar oppression. Attempts on the part of the 
borough commonalty to seize the direction of municipal adminis- 
tration were only possible when the Crown itself was temporarily 
under baronial control. It is the great merit of Mrs. Green’s work 
to have shown that democratic self-assertion was far more general 
and for a time more successful towards the close of the middle ages 
than it had ever been before. The new ‘common councils ’ which 
were set up in the last quarter of the fourteenth century and in the 
fifteenth gave the commons a share in the actual work of adminis- 
tration.? Unfortunately, inadequate systems of election and more 
generally the use of nomination soon put the common councils out 
of touch with the mass of the commonalty, and in the end they did 
no more than broaden the basis of civic oligarchy. 


I 


The first common council of this type and the only one still 
existing was that of London, which dates from 1376. The name was, 
indeed, applied in the preceding quarter of a century to new 
councils at Bristol, Exeter, and Colchester, and in the same year as 
at London to one at Cambridge, but these were single councils, the 
result of movements initiated or headed by the potentiores in the 
name of the whole community against arbitrary proceedings of the 
borough officers. They therefore require separate treatment.‘ 

The London common council differed from nearly all those 
which were created later in being an adaptation of a pre-existing 
selected assembly of the community. The only organ of burghal 
democracy, such as it was, in the thirteenth century, was an 
assembly which bore various names in different towns and was not 
always of the same origin. It might be the undifferentiated city 
court, as apparently it was at Exeter, or a burwaremote that had 


1 Ante, xliv. 187. ? Ibid. pp. 179-80. 

’ For the establishment of similar popular bodies in some of the great foreign 
communes, as early as the beginning of the fourteenth century, under the name of 
jurés or prudhommes du commun see Luchaire, Manuel des Institutions Frangaises, 
p. 424. “ See Appendix I. 
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thrown off a separate judicial court as at Winchester or the 
assembly of a merchant gild as at Leicester. London had originally 
two assemblies, the open-air folk(es)moot at St. Paul’s and the 
smaller husting which, by the thirteenth century, met in the Guild- 
hall. Already in the twelfth, however, the folkmoot had ceased to 
have any part in ordinary legislation and administration, and the 
work of the hustings had become predominantly judicial in the 
thirteenth century, though it was even yet not entirely free from 
administrative business.1_ The affairs of the city, so far as they 
could not be dealt with by the mayor and aldermen alone, were 
transacted in a new common assembly (congregatio), meeting in the 
Guildhall, which seems to have grown out of the husting. The 
most striking feature of this assembly is that it met by individual 
summons, and the judges in the London iter of 1221 were told, in 
reply to a question, that its business could not be held up by the 
absence of a certain number of aldermen ‘or others’ and that 
there was no penalty for default.? Itis not here called a congregatio, 
but the recurrence of the question of non-attendance in the 
assemblies of the fourteenth century, when it was at last found 
necessary to amerce absentees, shows that we are dealing with the 
same body. It may go back to at least the earliest days of the city 
‘commune ’, if Miss Bateson was right in identifying the ‘ skivini 
et alii probi homines ’ in the freemen’s oath of 1193 with the alder- 
men and others specially summoned.? Whether others than those 
who received summonses had ever had a right to appear there is 
nothing definite to show. 

The reluctance to attend administrative assemblies did not 
extend to those which met to elect the mayor and sheriffs. In the 
fourteenth century, although a larger number of citizens was 
summoned for this purpose, difficulty was found in excluding 
others, and a royal writ forbidding their intrusion had to be 
obtained. Mr. A. H. Thomas is, indeed, inclined to trace the magna 
or immensa congregatio for elections or other specially important 
business to a different origin as ‘ a diminished survival of the old 
Folkmoots ’,* but he has to admit that it was chosen in the same 
way as the ordinary administrative assembly ; it met at the Guild- 


1 As late as 1312 it was still regarded as a court in which the whole community 
could give its assent to admissions to the freedom of the city (Cal. of Letter Book D, p. 283) ; 
a clerk of the chamber was elected there in 1320 in the presence of the mayor, aldermen, 
and commoners (ibid., Z, pp. 20-1) ; ordinances of the tapicers were approved in 1322 
(ibid. p. 252); auditors were assigned there by the mayor, aldermen, and community 
in 1337 (ibid., F, p. 4); and an ordinance about the conduit was made by the mayor 
and aldermen with the assent of the community in 1345 (ibid. p. 128). 

2 Munim. Gildhall. London. i (Liber Albus), 69-70. For the supposed origin of the 
congregatio in the husting see A. H. Thomas in the Calendar of Plea and Memoranda 
Rolls of London, 1364-81, Introd., p. xv. 

3 Ante, xliv. 179. 

* Thomas, op. cit. p. viii. This was Norton’s view also. See infra, p. 8, n. 4. 
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hall, not at St. Paul’s, nor does there seem to be any difference 
between them, except of degree, until in the fifteenth century a 
different method of choosing the election assemblies came into 
use.! It is true that in a document of John’s reign the Michaelmas 
meeting of the folkmoot is said to have been gathered together to 
know who was to be sheriff and to hear his charge,? but if this does 
not merely recall the custom of a time when sheriffs were appointed 
by the king, it surely means no more than that an election made 
elsewhere was reported to the folkmoot. The claim of the alder- 
men and magnates in the thirteenth century to rule the city and 
decide the choice of its chief officials is written large over the con- 
temporary chronicle of alderman Arnold fitz Thedmar.*? They 
might voluntarily obtain the assent of wniversi cives to an important 
ordinance, as was done in 1229-30,4 but unluckily we are not told 
whether this approval was given by the folkmoot or by an enlarged 
meeting of the Guildhall assembly.5 At the end of the century, it 
is the latter through whom the opinion of the community is taken. 

Owing to the imperfection of the early records of the city, 
nothing is known before about 1285 of the method adopted in the 
selection of those who were summoned to the assembly. It is not 
clear whether there was a standing list of those liable to such 
summons or whether the mayor or sheriffs summoned them 
(through the bailiffs or serjeants) ad hoc for each occasion, as was 
apparently the custom later for special financial duties or similar 
functions. There is a strong probability in either case that they 
were already chosen from the wards and in proportion to their size. 
No innovation was needed, for in the twelfth century the city 
watch was selected on this basis, and it is significant that the pro- 
portionate numbers for which the wards were liable in the watch 
reappear as the ward quotas for the common assembly as arranged 
in 1346.6 The same method was used for the collection of tallage 
in 12277 and thirty years later in the trial of a mayor for oppres- 
sion of the people.’ More direct evidence comes from Norwich, to 
which Richard I had granted the customs of London. In the 


1 The record of the election of mayor in October 1328 is enlightening as to the actual 
share of the commoners in the choice. The mayor and aldermen retired to the chamber 
and ‘made the election for themselves and the commonalty according to custom ’. But 
when they descended to the hall and announced their election of Chigwell, there were 
some cries for Fulsham, and the assembly broke up in confusion. Both candidates were 
persuaded to withdraw and John de Grantham was elected (Cal. of Plea and Mem. 
Rolls, 1323-64, ed. Thomas, p. 72). 

2? Munim. Gildhall. London. i (Liber Albus), pp. 118-19; ante, xvii. 502. 

3 Liber de Antiquis Legibus, pp. 91, 149 et passim. 

4 Ibid. p. 6. 

> Perhaps universi cives was only a high sounding name for the ordinary assembly. 
See infra (p. 5) for the narrow use of tota communitas. 

® Round, Commune of London, p. 255, and infra, p. 6. 

7 Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1225-32, 132. 

8 Liber de Antiquis Legibus, p. 32. 
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thirteenth century, we learn from its custumal, it had a common 
assembly (communis convocacio) for the transaction of the city’s 
business, to which were summoned twelve, ten, or eight from each 
of its four leets.1_ Now these were the (old) watch quotas of the 
London wards and their quotas for election meetings of the com- 
mon assembly in the fourteenth century. As in London, where in 
1293 the tota communitas was defined as ‘for each ward the 
wealthier and wiser men ’,? so at Norwich the meliores and dis- 
creciores eiusdem civitatis alone were summoned. The mention of 
the serjeant of the leet’s ‘ panel ’ suggests a fuller list from which 
those ‘ somoniti ad dictum diem ’ were taken. 

There is no record of an actual selection of ward representatives 
for deliberative purposes in London until about 1285, when the 
well-known list of thirty-nine probi homines, four to one from each 
ward according to size, sworn to consult with the aldermen on the 
common affairs of the city, appears in the first of its letter books.* 
As the city had recently been taken into the king’s hands and the 
mayor replaced by a warden, this body may have been an ex- 
ceptional one in some respects. There does not, for instance, seem 
to be any other trace of an oath administered to members of the 
common assembly until it was radically reorganized in 1376. 

Until the middle of the fourteenth century, there was no per- 
manently fixed number for those summoned to deliberative 
assemblies ; one to four from each ward seem to have been the 
normal numbers, twelve from each could be called a ‘ very great’ 
assembly‘, and the meeting on 30 August 1340, to which no less 
than 528 representatives, six to twenty-eight from each ward, 
were summoned, was entirely exceptional. It was called to confirm 
the death sentence on two rioters under special powers exercised by 
the city in the absence of the king abroad.> If two entries in the 
city letter-book towards the end of Edward II’s reign are to be 
taken at their face value, the attendance of those who were sum- 
moned to regular meetings of the administrative assembly was not 
more satisfactory than it had been a hundred years before. In 
October 1321 the commoners disclaimed any desire to punish 
absentees®, and a year later they agreed to a restriction of the 
representatives of the commonalty to two from each ward, with 
full powers on its behalf, ‘in order to save the commonalty 

1 W. Hudson, Records of Norwich (1906), i. 191. For the date of the custumal see 
the editor’s introduction, p. xxxix. As in London, difficulty was found in securing the 


attendance of those summoned, and a penalty of 2s. was already inflicted on absentees, 
though London managed to avoid one until 1346. 


Cal. of Letter Book C, p. 11. 3 Cal. of Letter Book A, p. 209. 
* ‘Maxima Communitas ’ (Cal. of Letter Book E, pp. 169, 174). 


5 Cal. of Plea and Mem. Rolls, 1323-64, ed. Thomas, pp. 128-9. If the old Guildhall 
(Stow, Survey of London, ed. Kingsford, i. 271, 292; ii. 337) could accommodate so large 
an assembly, it must have been capacious. 

® Cal. of Letter Book E, p. 147. 
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trouble ’1 Their attitude may seem surprising in view of the fact 
that in 1319, despite the resistance of the mayor (and doubtless of 
the aldermen), they had won from the king a charter which im- 
posed serious restrictions on the ruling body and gave the com- 
moners a share with the aldermen in the custody of the common 
seal.2 It has to be remembered, however, that Edward was then 
under baronial control, from which at the later date he had got free. 
But, though the commoners were probably overawed, regular 
attendance in quiet times was never much to their taste. Perhaps, 
too, they were reconciled to the limitation of the number of their 
representatives by the permission, now apparently first given, to 
elect them themselves. The ordinary place of meeting was the 
outer chamber of the Guildhall; it was only when there was an im- 
mensa or maxima congregatio that they met in the great hall itself. 

While the numbers fixed in 1322 for administrative assemblies 
were soon altered, the ward quotas for the larger election meetings, 
held in the hall, had now settled down to a maximum of twelve 
and a minimum of eight or six. The irruption of unsummoned 
commoners, which drew down a royal writ of prohibition on 4 July 
1315, would naturally provoke insistence on a definitely fixed 
number. The annual assemblies for elections were thus dis- 
tinguished from the more frequent ordinary assemblies in numbers, 
in normal meeting place, and in the interest taken in them by the 
citizens. A further and very important difference first appears in 
1322 when, as we have seen, the representatives of the commonalty 
in ordinary assemblies were allowed to be elected by the men of the 
wards, for those at election meetings were merely summoned by 
the mayor or sheriff as before. This difference was still preserved 
when in 1346 an ‘immense’ commonalty, which filled the hall, 
ordained a nearer approximation in numbers, fixing ward quotas of 
twelve, eight, or six for elections, and of eight, six, or four ‘to treat 
of arduous affairs affecting the community of the city ’.5 In the 
latter case, however, two from each ward, and even one, if the other 
wards had a corresponding excess, were toform a quorum, and only 
such absentees were to be amerced in 2s., the first mention of a 
penalty for non-attendance. A list of those chosen for their wards 
on 14 February 1347 to come to the Guildhall when warned, on 
matters affecting the city, contains 133 names.® 

A final organization of the assembly was so far from being 
reached in 1346 that even the unit of representation was still in 


Cal. of Letter Book E, p. 174. 
Munim. Gildhall. London. i (Liber Albus), pp. 141-4. 
Cal. of Letter Book E, p. 174. * Cal. of Letter Book D, pp. 26-7. 

5 Cal. of Letter Book F, p. 305. 

® Riley, Memorials of London (1868), pp. liii-lv. They are said to have been chosen 
(‘in their wards ’) at an assembly, so that the election was not, apparently, always 
done locally in the wards. 


1 
2 
3 
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dispute and remained so for nearly forty years longer. The people’s 
party (populares) preferred the trade mistery or gild, as it was 
called elsewhere, to the ward, partly because it would give them 
more control over the admission of strangers to the freedom, 
partly because it would deprive the aldermen of direct influence on 
the composition of the assembly, the surveyors of the misteries, 
instead of the aldermen, receiving, as we learn later, the mayor’s 
direction to have the representatives elected. As there were many 
minor misteries,isome perhaps hoped to secure a much more 
democratic body. 

This popular preference of the mistery first makes itself heard 
in the civic contests of Edward II’s reign. In 1312 the assembly 
seems for a moment to have been reorganized in accordance with 
their wishes,! and in October 1326 there is mention of a proposed 
meeting of the mayor and aldermen with representatives of the 
misteries to treat and ordain of the needs of the city,? though this 
was probably a temporary measure only, since its decisions were 
to be confirmed by the community. Just a quarter of a century 
later, the experiment of an assembly on this basis was actually 
tried for a year or two from November 1351, but, except once or 
twice for temporary purposes,‘ no more is heard of gild representa- 
tion until 1376. In the interval, however, the populares were very 
active, and a Westminster chronicler describing the disturbances 
caused by the king’s deposition of Adam de Bury from the 
mayoralty in January 1366, and the election of two hundred periti 
from the wards to act as a council with the aldermen and to elect 
the city officers, ‘accesu vulgi prohibito et secluso sub gravi 
poena’,® seems to imply that the old organization of the assembly 
had broken down. The really novel feature in the new arrange- 
ments was the abolition of any distinction between the administra- 
tive and the election assembly either in numbers or in mode of 
choice. This feature was preserved when, in August 1376, as a 
result of the Good Parliament, the popular party succeeded in 
forcing upon the magnates a definite change of electoral unit from 
ward to mistery. In future every sufficient mistery was to elect 
certain persons, the greater not more than six, the lesser four or 
two according to their size, against the day (28 October) when the 
new mayor was sworn in, and these and none others were to be 
summoned for one year to elections and whenever it might be 
necessary to take counsel of the commonalty at the Guildhall. The 


1 Cal. of Letter Book D, p. 276; cf. p. 283 and ibid. E, p. 12. 

? Cal. of Plea and Mem. Rolls, 1323-64, ed. Thomas, p. 15. 

3 Cal. of Letter Book F, p. 237; ibid. G, pp. 3, 23. 

* Cal. of Plea and Mem. Rolls, 1323-64, p. 267 ; Cal. of Letter Book G, pp. 280-1. 

5 Chronica Iohannis de Reading et Anonymi Cantuariensis 1346-67, ed. Tait (1914), 
p. 169; cf. pp. xi, 331. Reading’s statement that twenty were elected from each ward 
is clearly a slip, if his total is right. 
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misteries were to be ready to accept whatever was done by the 
mayor and aldermen with their representatives. Any ordinances 
by the mayor and aldermen without the consent of these or of the 
greater part of them, or at least of the twelve principal misteries, 
were to be void. In addition to the change of unit of representa- 
tion, the makers of the new constitution retained or revived the 
amalgamation of the representative machinery for elections and 
for administration into a single body which, as we have just seen, 
had been tried ten years before, but perhaps not for long. Instead 
of the two kinds of assembly of the older system differing in several 
respects and both normally called into existence ad hoc when re- 
quired, there was now only one body elected for a year and bound 
to hold at least two meetings in each quarter to consult about the 
common needs of the city. A standing council was thus substituted 
for an occasional assembly, and from the first it was known by the 
new name of ‘common council ’, though ‘ assembly ’ (congregatio) 
was not entirely dropped. An oath was administered to every 
member, which is essentially the common councillor’s oath as it 
became stereotyped in the next century.? Councillors were relieved 
of judicial and taxative duties. The general effect of the new con- 
stitution was that the mass of the citizens resigned their claim to 
direct participation in the city government to an elected council of 
democratic composition.® 

The name common council has indeed been supposed by some 
writers to have been applied to the assembly as early as the 
beginning of the fourteenth century,‘ and the ordinance of October 
1346 has been regarded as instituting that council in its later 
sense.> But the supposed antiquity of the name rests only on a 
misinterpretation of the phrase per commune consilium, used with 
the meaning ‘ by the common counsel’ (of the citizens), and though 
the arrangement of 1346 anticipated the fixed panel for administra- 


1 Cal. of Letter Book H, pp. 39 ff. The number of misteries represented was to be 
fixed by the mayor according to the gravity of the matter in hand (ibid. p. 36). 

? Cal. of Letter Book H, p. 41; Munim. Gildhall. London, i (Liber Albus), p. 41. For 
the minimum number of meetings cf. Worcester practice in 1467 (English Gilds, p. 380). 
The distinction between a representative assembly and a representative council may 
seem a rather refined one, especially as the former had always existed to give the 
“commune consilium ’ of the city, but it was a real distinction. The oath of c. 1285 
may point to an early conciliar experiment (supra, p. 5). 

° In a letter to the king it was stated that the object was to prevent tumult arising 
from large gatherings (Cal. of Letter Book H, p. 36). 

* G. Norton, Commentaries on the Constitution, &c., of London (1869), pp. 62, 85, 87; 
R. Sharpe, Cal. of Letter Book C, p. 4. Norton is very confused on this subject. He 
speaks of ‘ the mayor’s common council’ under Edward I and Edward II, a careless 
inference from ‘per commune consilium maioris, aldermannorum’, &c. (op. cit., p. 102), 
and distinguishes the body of c. 1285 as mere assistants of the aldermen in their wards. 
He also regards the ‘ immensa communitas ’ of this period as a folkmoot (ibid. p. 74). 

® Riley, Memorials, pp. liii-lv ; Sharpe, Cal. of Letter Book F, p. 162; Kingsford 


ap. Stow, Survey of London, ii. 279; Thomas, Cal. of Plea and Mem. Rolls, 1323-64, 
p. 15n. 
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tive sessions, it required neither regular meetings nor an oath, and 
it is doubtful whether it remained long in force. Nor was it called 
a council. At most, it must be reckoned, with the introduction of 
election of representatives in 1322,1 as one of the changes which 
paved the way for the legislation of 1376. 

At the meetings of the new common council the commoners 
voted by groups, not as individuals.2, The aldermen, who early in 
1377 were forbidden re-election until after the lapse of a year, also 
had votes, and the term common council sometimes includes 
them,‘ though it is more often applied to the representatives of the 
misteries,> who at other times are still distinguished from the 
aldermen as the commonalty or commoners.® 

The most democratic feature of the new council, its representa- 
tion of the gilds or misteries, was not destined to last long. With 
the decline of the influence of John of Northampton, the leader of 
the popular party, who had been one of the sheriffs in 1376, reaction 
set in. From 1379 a practice grew up of afforcing the common 
council with ‘ other the most sufficient men of the city’ or ‘ the 
more powerful and discreet citizens’, who were, sometimes at 
least, chosen by the wards.’ In November 1380 a royal writ ordered 
the aldermen to take the opinion of the inhabitants of the wards as 
to whether it was best for the common council to be elected from 
the misteries, as before, or from the best men of the wards, or partly 
from each, and, if they approved the second alternative, to act upon 
it at once. Apparently this was the result, and although North- 
ampton’s two years mayoralty (1381-3) stemmed reaction for a 
time, his rival and successor Brembre, with the support of the king, 
reversed much of the work of 1376. In January 1384 ‘an im- 
mense commonalty of honest and discreet men’ approved of an 
experimental return to election by wards. They were to send six, 
four, or two to the common council, according to their size, with an 
average of four or ninety-six in all. The mayor was to see that 
they did not include more than eight of any mistery. The restric- 
tion on the re-election of aldermen was removed.? A few months 
later, the minimum number of council meetings was reduced to one 
each quarter, and the old distinction between administrative and 
election meetings was partially restored by a provision that for the 
election of the mayor and the commoner sheriff 1° the council should 

1 Supra, p. 6. 

? Cal. of Letter Book H, p. 110. On this occasion (1378) thirty-one misteries voted 
one way and ten the other. 

3 Ibid. Cf. Munim. Gildhall. London, i (Liber Albus), p. 451. 

* Cal. of Letter Book H, pp. 122, 162. 

5 Ibid. pp. 54, 175. ® Ibid. pp. 54, 122. 7 Ibid. pp. 137, 155; cf. 121. 

8 Ibid. pp. 156, 164. ® Cal. of Letter Book H, pp. 227-8. 

10 Since 1340, at least, one sheriff was chosen by the mayor, who had nominated him 


for election as early as 1328 (Cal. of Plea and Mem. Rolls, 1323-64, ed. Thomas, p. 129; 
cf. p. 69). 
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be reinforced by others of the more efficient men of the city, so 
many and such as seemed to them necessary, with the advice and 
assent of sixteen aldermen at the least.1_ In October 1385 the 
change from misteries to wards was approved for ever.” 

The controlling influence of the aldermen was thus restored 
and actually increased by the power virtually given to them (with 
the mayor) to pack the election meetings of the council. Ten years 
later they were made irremovable, except for reasonable cause.® 
There was saved, however, from the wreck of the work of 1376 a 
permanent common council, not too large and not too small, which 
was elected by the citizens in their wards, and which the mayor and 
aldermen were bound to consult at least four times a year.4 The 
downfall and execution of Brembre caused no counter-revolution.5 
More fortunate than most English towns, London not only secured 
but retained a representative council chosen by the citizens at large. 

The control of the composition of the election meetings by the 
mayor and aldermen widened the distinction between the com- 
paratively small common council and this fuller representation of 
the freemen, and confirmed the position of the former as a council 
rather than an assembly. Even in the period 1376-84, though the 
council was supposed to serve both purposes, it was always de- 
scribed as a congregatio when it met for elections and was then 
doubtless increased in numbers, which the many misteries made 
easy. On sufficient occasion, even after 1384, the common council 
itself could be specially enlarged, as it was for the condemnation 
of the book called Jubile in 1387, when the more reputable and 
substantial men of the wards were summoned in such numbers 
that the council had to remove from the upper chamber to the hall 
below. A special meeting for the election of representatives in 
Parliament in 1388 could be loosely described in the margin of the 
letter book as a common council.’ 

It has been asserted that though election by wards for the 
common council was restored in 1384, no change was made in the 
machinery for the election of the mayor and sheriffs which, there- 
fore, continued to be made by the council and an unfixed number of 

1 Cal. of Letter Book H, pp. 237 ff. A proclamation of 12 October shows that the 
‘ sufficient men ’ were to be summoned from the wards (ibid. p. 251). 

2 Ibid. p. 277. 

3 Cal. of Letter Book H, p. 409. 

‘ Its meeting-place was now called ‘ the chamber of the common council ’ (Cal. of 
Letter Book H, pp. 279, 290). 

5 Election by wards was again called in question in 1389, but it was reaffirmed 
(ibid. p. 347). For these elections see Cal. of Letter Book I, pp. 71, 89, 98, and cf. ibid. H, 
p. 347, and Lib. Albus, pp. 40-2. By 1419 the numbers were sixteen, twelve, eight, or 
four from the wards, according to their size (ibid.). 

® Cal. of Letter Book H, p. 303. 

7 Ibid. p. 332. The commons numbered about 210, from three to nineteen being 
summoned from twenty-four wards. It was the custom for the mayor and aldermen 
to elect two of the four representatives and the commons the other two. 
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commoners summoned from those nominated by the misteries, 
down to the reign of Edward IV.! This view is in plain contradic- 
tion with the ordinance and proclamation on the subject quoted 
above,? and though the record of election meetings usually men- 
tions only ‘an immense commonalty’ or ‘very many commoners’, 
there is occasionally a definite statement that these were drawn 
from the wards.2 When, therefore, the common council ordained 
in 1467 that thenceforth the election of mayors and sheriffs 
should be made only by the council, the masters and wardens 
of each mistery of the city, coming in their livery, and by other 
good men specially summoned for the purpose,’ there is no reason 
to suspect any other change than insistence that the heads of 
the city companies should always be summoned along with those 
called from the wards. By carelessly overlooking the words I have 
italicized, Norton thought that the electing body was so narrowed 
that further legislation became necessary, and accordingly, he 
says, in 1475 there were added to the common council and the 
wardens and masters of the misteries, as electors to the corporate 
offices and to parliament, the liverymen of the misteries, i.e. those 
freemen of the misteries (being freemen of the city) to whom a 
particular distinctive clothing was assigned by them, none others 
being allowed to be present. What actually seems to have 
happened in that year was that for an ill-defined body of com- 
moners summoned from the wards by the mayor and aldermen to 
election meetings there was substituted a definite class of recognized 
standing, the liverymen of the city misteries or, as they were called 
later, companies. Their liveries would have the further advantage 
of calling attention to any intruders at electoral meetings. This 
may look like a reversion to the democratic ideas of 1376, but in 
the course of a century much had changed. There is no trace of 
any conflict on this occasion or of any proposal to alter the ward 
organization of the common council. So far from being demo- 
cratic, the change must doubtless be connected with the oligarchic 
tendency which was then becoming more and more intense in the 
English boroughs. After four centuries and a half the ordinance of 
1475 is still in force for the election of the officers of the city 
corporation,® but the Municipal Corporation Act and later legisla- 
tion greatly widened the franchise for parliamentary elections.’ 
1 Norton, Commentaries, pp. 126-7. He was followed by Gross (Gild Merchant, 
"ae 9-10. 3 Cal. of Letter Book H, pp. 251 n., 320. 

* Ibid. L, p. 73. 5 Norton, op. cit., pp. 126-7. 

® It was generally affirmed by statute in 1725 (11 Geo. I, c. 18), which provided a 
legislative decision for some disputed points (ibid. p. 242). ‘ It was assumed that only 
liverymen of a year’s standing were qualified to vote in the assembly now known as 


the Liverymen in Common Hall assembled’ (Cal. of Plea and Mem. Rolls, 1364-81, 
ed. Thomas, p. lix). 


7 An act of 1850 and the reform act of 1867 also extended the qualification for 
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Thus by the close of the middle ages the assembly of nominees, 
which in the thirteenth century normally represented the mass of 
the citizens in the government of the city, had definitely split into 
two distinct bodies, both elected, though on different electoral 
systems. London stood alone in the evolution of a separate 
electoral assembly. On the other hand, the common council, 
which was supplementary to the court (or congregation) of the 
aldermen, corresponded to the similar but proportionately smaller 
bodies of the same name which in many boroughs replaced the 
general assembly of the commonalty, whether primary or nominated, 
and formed second councils alongside the older bodies of twelve or 
twenty-four, membership of which, like that of the court of alder- 
men in London, was now enjoyed for life. In London, however, 
and nowhere else, except for a time in one or two boroughs whose 
constitution was modelled upon hers, the common council re- 
mained elective. Everywhere else, sooner or later, it became as 
close as the twelve or the twenty-four. 


Il 


In the development of its elected common council from a select 
assembly the capital was exceptional as in much else. The com- 
mon councils which during the next two centuries were substituted 
in many boroughs, voluntarily or under royal compulsion, for the 
ancient communal assemblies were specially created and, unless 
London was copied, not elective. Imitation of London is best 
illustrated in the case of Norwich. Although, as we have seen, 
Norwich had received the liberties of London from Richard I, its 
earlier constitution differed in some important respects from that 
of its mother city. Until 1404, when it was made a shire, it had no 
mayor, and until 1417 no aldermen, by that name. Its chief 
executive officers were four bailiffs, assisted in administration, as 
early apparently as the beginning of the fourteenth century, by 
twenty-four elected by the community. As at London, however, 
the normal assembly of the community was not democratic, being 
mainly, if not wholly, composed of some thirty to fifty of ‘ the 
better and more discreet ’ of the city, summoned by the officers 
from the four leets into which it was divided, twelve, ten, or eight, 
according to their size.?_ A penalty of 2s. for non-attendance shows 
that, as at London again, even this limited number was difficult to 
maintain. By the middle of the fourteenth century, the burden of 
compulsory attendance seems to have been confined to twenty-four 


electors of aldermen, common councillors, and ward officers in the wards (Norton, 
op. cit., pp. 249 ff.). Until then it was confined to freemen householders. 

1 Indirectly, of course, in the case of the electoral body, the liverymen being 
appointed by the companies. 

2 W. Hudson, Records of Norwich, i. 191. 
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persons, elected by the community from the leets, who were 
perhaps identical with the twenty-four assistants of the bailiffs.* 
Somewhat later, in 1369, there is evidence of a democratic opposi- 
tion operating here, as in London, through the misteries or gilds.? 
A resolution of the assembly ordered that the city officers and the 
twenty-four ‘pur les assemblez’ should be elected by ‘lavis des 
bones gentz et les melliores des metiers de lacite’. The twenty-four* 
were not to make grants of tallages, mises, or common lands with- 
out the concurrence of the better of the crafts. The resolution was 
not entered on the assembly roll, but the mention on the roll of 
1372 of craftsmen bound to attend assemblies, on pain of half the 
sum levied on absentee members of the twenty-four, seems to prove 
that the gilds won their point, if only for a season.* Six years later 
the rulers of the city, on the ground that many of the commune of 
the town had been of late ‘ grauntement contrarious ’, petitioned 
the king to empower the bailiffs and twenty-four to make such 
ordinances and remedies for the good government of the town as 
they should consider to be needed, and this was allowed by charter 
in 1380.6 The deliberate omission of the words ‘ with the assent of 
the commonalty’ from the clause of the London charter, which was 
otherwise copied verbatim, remained unknown to the commons, 
they asserted, until, at the beginning of Henry V’s reign, they 
came into conflict with the twenty-four and other gens destat over 
the election of mayors.’ A compromise was arranged by arbitra- 
tion (1415) ® and embodied in a new charter (1417).° The omitted 
words were restored, but the assent of the commonalty was to be 
given by a common council of sixty chosen by the four wards, as 
the leets were now renamed. The opportunity was taken to revise 
the whole constitution on the London model. The twenty-four 
were henceforth to be called aldermen, and, though elected by the 
wards, were to hold office for life or until removal for reasonable 
cause. The procedure arranged for the election of mayor and sheriffs 
also closely follows their model, except that, in addition to the 
aldermen and the common council, all resident citizens were 
allowed to be present—not merely those summoned by the mayor 
from the wards as in London—down to 1475. Acute civic troubles 
in the period of the Wars of the Roses were not primarily due to 
defects in this constitution, and although changes were proposed 
and even temporarily adopted, the only permanent alteration of 

1 Ibid. p. 269. 2 Ibid. pp. xlviii-lii, 195, 268. 

5 It is not clear from the terms of the resolution that these were the same persons as 


the twenty-four ‘pur les assemblez’, but the recorded attendances seem to leave no 
other conclusion open (ibid. p. 1), unless, indeed, the names of the latter who attended 
were not recorded on the rolls. 

4 Ibid. p. 269. 

5 Ibid. i. 64f.; Rot. Parl. iii. 41. 

® Ibid. ; Hudson, op. cit., p. 30. 7 Ibid. pp. 66 ff. 

8 Ibid. pp. 93 ff. ® Ibid. p. 36. 
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vital moment was the exclusion after 1447 of the general body of 
freemen from the elections of mayor and sheriffs,! which therefore 
became less popular than those of London. With this exception 
and a more fatal change in the eighteenth century, which restricted 
the freemen’s election of the sixty common councillors to twelve, 
who co-opted the remainder,” the city’s constitution, as settled in 
1415-17, survived down to 1835. 

Superficially, the constitutions of London and Norwich, as they 
stood at the close of the middle ages with their popularly elected 
common councils, might seem to differ little from that of modern 
boroughs. There was this vital difference, however, that the 
aldermen, though elected, were chosen for life and formed a 
separate estate of the governing body, with magisterial powers in 
which the common council had no share. 

It is a striking illustration of the influence of London on other 
municipalities that, somewhere about the time of the Norwich 
compromise of 1415, constitutional changes on the London model 
were effected at the bishop of Norwich’s borough of Lynn in Norfolk, 
then one of the most prosperous English seaports. The chief organ 
for legislation and administration at Lynn was a common assembly 
(congregacio communitatis),3 which for very important business 
might number from seventy to a hundred and ten persons or more, 
though the mention of individual summons and of a fine of 2s. for 
default suggests that the same difficulty of securing a quorum at 
ordinary meetings was experienced as at London and Norwich. 
Tumultuous interference with elections was obviated here, not as at 
London by forbidding all but those specially summoned to take 
part in them, but by the more effective device, which is found also 
at Exeter and Cambridge, of an electoral committee. The election 
of the mayor and other officers and—down to 1395 at least—of the 
twenty-four counsellors of the mayor was entrusted to twelve 
persons, the first four of whom were named by the alderman of 
the gild merchant and then co-opted eight others.’ About the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, annual election of the twenty- 
four was abandoned in favour of co-option for life or until resigna- 
tion or removal, and it was perhaps now that they came to be 
commonly called jurats.* The mayor and other officers continued 
to be elected by the twelve eligors. It was very likely this closing 

1 Hudson, op. cit., p. ev. 2 Ibid. p. cxv. 

* At Lynn the community seems to have included the semi-privileged class of 
episcopal tenants, who in the accounts of civic strife are called inferiores. 

‘ A fairly continuous record of its more important meetings during the second half 
of the fourteenth century is contained in the Red Register of King’s Lynn, ed. H. Ingleby, 
vol. ii. 

5 Ibid. ii. passim; Hist. MSS. Comm., Rept. XI, App., pt. iii, pp. 195-6. 
Burgesses for parliament and coroners were appointed by committees of twelve who 


were similarly selected (ibid. pp. 146 ff.). 
® Ibid. pp. 105-6. They were still elected yearly in 1395 (Red Register, ii. 15). 
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of the council by the potentiores and its results which provoked 
an agitation for a more liberal constitution among the mass of 
the burgesses (mediocres). In 1411-13 they had joined with the 
inferiores, as they had done a hundred years before,’ in resisting the 
financial burdens laid upon them by the ruling class on unfair 
assessment or, as in this case, without their assent. The king was 
appealed to and the potentiores were obliged to make concessions. 
These financial disputes were closed by a solemn agreement, which 
inter alia bound the mayor not to deal with the rents, &c., of the 
community without the co-operation of a committee including 
both mediocres and inferiores.2, But fresh contests arose over the 
election of officers and councillors. The committee of twelve 
eligors was abolished and the election of the mayor and four 
chamberlains was conformed, so far as possible, to the London 
practice. The burgesses named two sufficient jurats or ex-jurats 
from whom the sitting mayor and the twenty-four jurats chose one 
for the next mayor; the burgesses elected two non-jurats as 
chamberlains, the other two being appointed, with the same restric- 
tion, by the mayor and twenty-four. The life tenure of the jurats 
was left untouched, but vacancies by death, &c., were to be filled 
by the burgesses nominating two sufficient persons from whom the 
surviving jurats should choose one or demand a fresh nomination, 
if both were considered unsuitable.2 The dissensions, however, 
continued, and probably owing to the unordered constitution of 
the borough assembly, the potentiores succeeded in 1416 in getting 
the new system revoked and obtained royal approval of the step.* 
Elections were again conducted by committees appointed in the 
old way, the burgesses at large having no voice in this matter and 
no organized or regular voice in any other. Naturally dissatisfac- 
tion broke out once more, until at last in 1420-1 the episcopal lord 
of the town negotiated an agreement which gave the town a com- 
mon council on the same representative basis as those of London 
and Norwich, but proportionally smaller. Each of the nine con- 
stabularies of Lynn was to elect yearly three of the more competent 
and peaceful of its burgesses to take part ‘ in the causes and affairs 
touching the town’ which, as carefully defined in the document, 
are purely financial. Whatever the mayor, the twenty-four, and 
the twenty-seven (or the majority of these in each case) ordained 
in these matters was to hold good.5 Lynn therefore withheld from 


Hist. MSS. Com., Rept. XI, u.s., pp. 187, 240. 

2 Ibid. pp. 191-4. 

% Ibid. pp. 196 ff. The date is uncertain, but it was Henry V whose intervention 
brought about the settlement (ibid. p. 197 : ‘ our present dread lord ’). 

* Ibid. pp. 202-3; cf. 160, 169. Mrs. Green’s narrative of the events of 1411-16 
has several erroneous dates and some confusions (TJ’own Life, ii. 411 ff.). For example, 
she places Henry V’s intervention after, instead of before, the new election ordinances 
(ibid. p. 418). 

5 Hist. MSS. Comm., Rept. XI, u.s., pp. 245-6. 
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its common councillors that share in the election of municipal 
officers and burgesses for parliament which was enjoyed by the 
corresponding bodies at London and Norwich. The name common 
council was from the first applied, as in many other boroughs, to 
the whole body of which they formed a part, as well as more 
particularly to themselves as representing the commonalty. Owing 
to the existence of a privileged non-burgess element at Lynn, how- 
ever, the common councillors did not here entirely replace the 
commonalty. Down to 1524 the assembly remained the congregatio 
communitatis. Few but councillors normally attended it, but an 
instance is recorded—in 1463—when six from the commonalty 
were appointed in addition to six from each of the two councils to 
assess a tax,! and the election of burgesses for parliament took 
place in the presence of the commonalty.2 It must be added that 
the popular basis of the common council was not very broad, even 
for the burgesses. Under Henry VI the constabulary actually 
electing seldom numbered more than twenty voters, and some- 
times as few as twelve.? Such as it was, this popular element in the 
Lynn council, together with the assembly, was swept away by the 
charter of 1524, which made Lynn one of the closest of close 
boroughs. The government of the town and the admission of 
burgesses were placed in the hands of a mayor, twelve aldermen, 
and eighteen common councillors. The councillors were to be 
chosen by the mayor and aldermen from the burgesses at large 
whenever they pleased, with power to remove any and to fill 
vacancies. The aldermen, who were to hold office for life, were 
chosen by the Crown in the first instance ; vacancies to be filled by 
the common councillors, who were also to elect an alderman as 
mayor annually. Thus every vestige of popular participation in 
the town administration disappeared. The aldermen and the 
common councillors were so interlocked in this close oligarchy that 
they came to be described as one ‘ house ’ or ‘ company ’, and down 
to 1835 the only breach that was effected in their monopoly of 
power was during the Commonwealth, when the commons de- 
manded and obtained the right to elect their representatives in 
parliament, which was more than they had possessed in the middle 
ages.> For the complete failure of ‘democracy’ at Lynn, the 
early loss of all share in the choice of the borough officers and 
council of twenty-four may have been largely accountable, and the 
decline of her medieval prosperity no doubt rivetted the chains 
upon her. 

1 Hist. MSS. Comm., Rept. XI, u.s., p. 168. 

2 Ibid. p. 169. 

3 Ibid. p. 162. 

* Ibid. p. 206. 

5 Ibid. pp. 149 ff. Since 1524 the representatives had been elected by the town 
council directly, not through a committee (ibid. p. 148). 
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The addition of a ‘common council’ to an older council, which 
we have traced at London, Norwich, and Lynn, became frequent 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries,! but unfortunately in 
other cases we have no such precise accounts of the events which 
led to their institution. It was usual to make the second council 
double the number of the old twelve or twenty-four and to rename 
these aldermen. The new twenty-four or forty-eight are but rarely 
stated to have represented the wards as in the three boroughs we 
have examined.? These additional bodies were created by local 
agreement, by royal charter, or by act of parliament. The first 
procedure is well illustrated by what happened at Winchester in 
1456. The ruling body there was the ancient twenty-four, which 
formed a separate estate, though the commonalty was not without 
influence in the communal assembly—an offshoot of the primitive 
burghmote—and elected one of the two bailiffs. In the year men- 
tioned, it was decided to reduce the number of the twenty-four to 
sixteen,’ and to associate with them in the government of the city 
eighteen citizens ‘ de parte communitatis coelectis ’.4 If the reason 
given for the change, the reduction of the burden upon the time of 
the twenty-four, be the real one, it is perhaps not surprising that 
nothing more is heard of the scheme. Yet a similar arrangement 
at Newcastle-under-Lyme proved workable. At some date be- 
tween 1411 and 1491 a body of twelve pro communitate was 
associated with another twelve representing the twenty-four 
seniores who had hitherto constituted the town council.5 This was 
part of.a kind of division of power, for there were also bailiffs and 
serjeants for the twenty-four and the commonalty respectively. 
The twelve pro communitate (doubled by 1547) came to be known 
as ‘the council of the town’ and later as the common council 
(consilium communitatis).6 An early example of a second council 
created by charter is found at Colchester. By Edward IV’s charter 
of 1462 it was to consist of sixteen of the better and more discreet 
burgesses chosen from the four wards by the bailiffs, aldermen, and 
(old) council of sixteen, itself to be chosen by the bailiffs and alder- 
men. The whole body, including the second sixteen, was, in words 
which were to become common form in royal charters, to be and to 


1 The second council of twenty-four recorded at York before 1411 seems to have 
been of a less popular kind. (York Memorandum Book, ed. Sellers (Surtees Soc.), i. 30, 
119; ii. 256.) 

2? An exception was Colchester, where the second council, here only sixteen in number, 
were drawn equally from the four wards (Cal. of Chart. Rolls, vi. 150). 

% Of whom seven were ex-mayors. 

* Black Book of Winchester, ed. W. H. B. Bird (1925), p. 86. 

5 T. Pape, Medieval Newcastle-under-Lyme (1928), pp. 176 ff. 

® MS. Book of the Corporation of Newcastle-under-Lyme, s. 1547 and 1588. 
Mr. Pape kindly lent me his transcript of this book. 
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be called the common council of the borough, and it was given full 
powers of legislation and taxation.1_ Thus, though the town was in 
the same charter incorporated as ‘ the bailiffs and community of 
the borough of Colchester’, the powers of the community were 
transferred to a small self-electing body of forty-one persons, and 
the government of Colchester became as closely oligarchical as that 
of Lynn sixty years later. 

The moving cause of such changes is clearly stated in the acts of 
parliament which in 1489 vested popular rights of participation in 
elections of officers and assessment of taxation at Leicester and 
Northampton in close bodies consisting of the mayor, his twenty- 
four brethren, and a new element, consisting of forty-eight of the 
wiser inhabitants, chosen by them and changed by them as often as 
seemed necessary. Great discords, it is premised, had arisen in the 
two towns and in other boroughs corporate at the election of 
mayors and officers by reason of the multitude of the inhabitants 
being of little substance and of no discretion, who exceed in the 
assemblies the other approved, discreet, and well-disposed persons, 
and by their confederacies, exclamations, and headiness have caused 
great troubles in the elections and in the assessing of lawful charges.” 
At Leicester, the limited assembly which henceforth transacted the 
town business in ‘common halls’ was careful for a century to 
describe itself as acting ‘for the whole body of the town ’,? but 
a charter of 1589 formally incorporated the mayor, twenty-four 
(now all called aldermen), and forty-eight as the ‘mayor and 
burgesses of the town of Leicester ’, reducing the rest of the popula- 
tion to the status of mere ‘ inhabitants ’.* 

Until the fifteenth century the Crown had regarded the conciliar 
arrangements of the boroughs as a matter of purely local concern. 
The new policy of fixing councils by charter or act of parliament, 
reflects the increasing difficulties experienced by the ruling class in 
dealing with democratic agitation and its desire to secure a 
decision which would leave everything in its hands and could not 
be challenged. Welcome light is thrown upon the matters in dis- 
pute, election of officers, &c., by two compositions between the 
bailiffs and commonalty of Shrewsbury, which were approved by 
parliament in 1433 and 1444. They illustrate the variety as well as 


1 Cal. Chart. Rolls, vi. 150. The first sixteen had been evolved from an original 
twenty-four by the separation of eight auditors who became aldermen by 1443. See 
infra, p. 27. Although the charter calls the whole body the common council, the 
town records usually distinguish the common council from the aldermen, and some- 
times limit the name to the second body or even the first (Red Paper Book, ed. W. G. 
Benham (1902), pp. 26, 28, 31). 

? Miss Bateson’s summary of the act in Records of Leicester, ii. 319. 

8 jbid. 111. xviii. The two councils were sometimes distinguished as the ‘masters and 
the commynte’ (ibid. p. 29). 

* Ibid. p. 248. A further charter in 1599 gave to the forty-eight the formal title of 
common council (ibid. p. 361). 
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the general likeness of the expedients adopted to end such dis- 
sensions. The earlier agreement created (or reorganized) a body of 
twelve assistants to the two bailiffs, to sit for life, with the usual 
reservations. They were to be appointed in the first place by the 
bailiffs and commonalty, who were to fill vacancies as they arose. 
Much less favourable to the commonalty was the composition of 
1444. The twelve were renamed aldermen and (with the bailiffs) 
were to fill their own vacancies. A second council of twenty-four 
‘ sufficient and discreet ’ commoners was added, who were also 
appointed for life, in the first instance by the bailiffs and commons, 
but afterwards by co-option.2, Thus the Shrewsbury corporation 
was slightly less close than those of Colchester, Leicester, and 
Northampton, where the first council filled the vacancies in the 
second. Nor were meetings of the whole commonalty entirely 
given up, though provision was made against disorder by requiring 
them to express their views through a speaker taken from the 
twenty-four.2 The common speaker (praelocutor) is found also at 
Norwich 4 and Lynn.> It is a feature which was perhaps originally 
derived from parliamentary procedure. The Shrewsbury commons 
elected the chamberlain and auditors, but the more important 
officers, bailiffs, coroners, &c., were chosen by one of those nomi- 
nated committees of which we have noticed examples at Lynn and 
elsewhere. 

The well-known Worcester ordinances of 1467 ® furnish another 
detailed description of the working of a two-council system, but 
so erratic is the preservation of municipal documents, no account 
of its institution has come down to us. The chief differences from 
the Shrewsbury arrangements were that both councils contained 
double the Shrewsbury number of members, and that those of the 
first council were not called aldermen, but the twenty-four of 
the great clothing (i.e. livery), a term used also at Nottingham, 
but differently. They were forbidden to grant the common good 
without the advice of the forty-eight. The commoners elected one 
of the chamberlains, as at Shrewsbury, and were equally repre- 
sented on assessment committees and among the judges who sat with 
the auditors. Later, at all events, they might in certain cases be 
elected bailiffs. Here again the officers were elected by committees. 
The enactment of these ordinances by the citizens in their gild 
merchant reveals a feature of the city constitution which must 
have been very rare, if not unique, by this date. 


1 Rot. Parl. iv. 476 ff. 2 Ibid. v. 121 ff. 3 Ibid. v. 122. 

* Where he was chosen by the common council of sixty (Hudson, Records of Norwich, 
i. 104; cf. p. 95 f.) 

5 Here the speaker was a feature of the short-lived constitution which was sup- 
pressed in 1416 (supra, p. 15). He was elected by all burgesses, excluding the jurats, 
there being as yet no common council at Lynn (Hist. MSS. Comm., Rept. XI, App. 
pt. iii, p. 200). ® English Gilds, ed. Toulmin Smith, pp. 370 ff. 
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Exceptions have already been noted, at London and elsewhere, to 
this normal type of two-council borough, in which the number of 
the common councillors was just double that of the aldermen or 
men of the great clothing, or otherwise described members of the 
first council. In these exceptions the numbers were at least fixed, 
but cases occur in which the number of either one or the other 
council was left or became undefined. In the first councils of 
twenty-four, the growth of a sort of inner council of ex-mayors, the 
mayor’s brethren, and of a class of ex-bailiffs, occasionally tended 
to strain both the unity and the fixed number of the body. This 
was what happened at Northampton, at any rate, where the 
original twenty-four began to split into two on these lines in the 
fifteenth century, and by the end of the next was represented by 
a body of ex-mayors (the bench), tending to be about twelve on the 
average, and a body of ex-bailiffs, tending to number about twenty- 
four.1_ There was nothing, however, so far as we know, in the com- 
position of common councils to lead to a similar vagueness, though 
there were, of course, differences of standing within them, and it is 
not obvious why that of Gloucester was not even limited to a 
maximum of forty until 1627, and not fixed absolutely at that 
number until 1672.2 Sometimes, as at Coventry, though the 
number was fixed, it was not very strictly adhered to.® 

Even where numbers were fixed, variations from the standard 
type were caused by special local developments, such as the part 
in municipal government won by the crafts in northern boroughs. 
A somewhat complicated council was evolved at Beverley by 1536, 
which consisted of three benches of twelve, the first being the 
twelve governors (formerly keepers), the original council and future 
aldermen, who were elected by the crafts from the other two 
benches, who together formed the twenty-four councillors or 
assistants. When vacancies occurred in the twenty-four, the whole 
thirty-six named two persons, of whom the community chose one. 
As the whole council was thus in some sort an emanation from the 


1 Markham and Cox, Records of Northampton, ii. 17 ff., where, however, it is mis- 
eading to say that the old twenty-four ‘disappeared in favour of the forty-eight 
common council men’, They survived as the undefined body of ex-bailiffs with certain 
powers, and if they lost control of town policy, it was to the aldermen, not to the forty- 
eight. The same process may account for the large and not quite fixed mayor’s council 
at Oxford. See Appendix IT. 

2 G.S. Blakeway, The City of Gloucester (1924), pp. 55 ff. 

5 The constitution of Coventry, a corporation of comparatively late origin (1345), 
was in general exceptionally fluid and wanting in clearly defined bodies. Its common 
council, as fixed by a charter of James I, contained thirty-one superiors, who were 
apparently ex-officials, and twenty-five inferiors. Coventry was also exceptional in the 
prominence of its court leet in the government of the town (see the Coventry Leet Book 
or Mayor’s Register (1907-13), ed. Dormer Harris). A somewhat similar part was played 
by the three Inquests at Hereford (Hist. MSS. Comm., Rept. XIII, iv. 316-17, 326), 
and by the two Inquests at Newcastle-under-Lyme (Pape, Medieval Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, p. 136). 
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burgesses at large, there was more propriety than usual in its being 
described as the common council of the town.! The power of the 
crafts and popular election of common councillors (in the strict 
sense) is seen also at York, the mother city of Beverley. A charter 
of Henry VIII created a new common council, to which the 


thirteen principal crafts contributed two each, and fifteen inferior 
ones one each, forty-one in all.” 


IV 


Even in the south we have seen that the common councillors 
at the end of the fifteenth century were not always the nominees of 
the mayor, as seems to have been the custom at Coventry, or of the 
mayor and aldermen, or of the common council itself, or of both 
councils. To these cases in which the common council was not yet 
closed there must be added that of Canterbury, where, in 1473, it 
was still elected per communitatem. The permission to the ‘citizens 
and community’ of Chester in a charter of 1506 to elect annually 
twenty-four aldermen, and forty other citizens as acommon council,! 
suggests an even more liberal constitution, but was perhaps open 
to more than one interpretation. At any rate, the mayor incurred 
a rebuke in 1533 for filling vacancies in the common council him- 
self, and the mayor, aldermen, and residue of the common council 
were directed to appoint from wise, discreet, and substantial com- 
mons.5 This was in accordance with the general development 
which was embodied in numerous royal charters during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, though the selection of common 
councillors was more usually left to the mayor and aldermen alone. 

As the two councils acted together for all business in which the 
common councillors participated,® and acted for the community at 
large, it is not surprising that they were, from this point of view, 
regarded as a single body, and that the term common council came 
to be used either for the whole or for the element which was 
supposed specially to represent the commons. At London, we 
have seen, ‘common council’ sometimes included the aldermen 
and sometimes excluded them.’ The Crown itself had no fixed 


1 Rept. Hist. MSS. Comm. on Beverley Corporation MSS., pp. 53-5. 

2 Gross, Gild Merchant, i. 111; ante, ix. 279. For the share in the election of mayors 
given to the workers by Edward IV, see Foedera, xi. 530, quoted in York Memorandum 
Book (Surtees Soc.), introd., p. viii. There is evidence of the representation of artificers 
in assemblies between 1380 and 1392 (ibid. i. 39, 173). 

Hist. MSS. Comm., Rept. IX, App., p. 170. 

Morris, Chester in Plantagenet and Tudor Times (1893), p. 525. 

Morris, op. cit., pp. 218-19. 

The common councilmen were often described as assistants of the superior body. 
At Shrewsbury, for instance, ‘thei . . . shall be continuell assistenz and of counsell to 
the seid bailiffs and aldremen ’ (Rot. Parl. v. 121). 

7 The present traditional title of the whole body is: ‘ the Lord Mayor, Aldermen 
and Commons of the City of London, in Common Council assembled.’ 


3 
4 
5 
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usage. In the Colchester charter of 1462, the term is used in the 
wider sense,! in that of 1506 to Chester in the narrower.? By the 
middle of the sixteenth century, it could be employed officially 
where there was no special representation of the commonalty. 
The charters of Warwick (1554) * and Barnstaple (1556),‘ for in- 
stance, set up in each a single council of principal or capital 
burgesses, filling up its own vacancies, to be ‘ the common council 
of the borough ’. 

The Warwick charter is particularly interesting, because it gave 
the bailiff and twelve principal burgesses discretion to make, con- 
stitute, and admit from time to time ‘ tantos alios burgenses de 
inhabitantibus probioribus burgi illius in burgenses eiusdem burgi’. 
This rather ambiguous clause > was interpreted by the council as 
giving it the right to appoint a certain number of assistants, not to 
be members of the common council, but ‘ as it were the mouth of 
all the commons’. As the twenty-four so appointed contested 
this reading, they were first suspended and then (1576) reduced to 
twelve, ‘to do those things that the comon multytude should ells 
doo ’, i.e. choose the bailiff out of two named by the principal 
burgesses, which the charter directed to be done by the inhabitants 
at large, and to assist in the election of burgesses to parliament in 
order to satisfy the conditions prescribed by a statute of Henry VI.’ 
In 1663, however, the constitution was assimilated to what had 
then become the normal type by the conversion of the principal 
burgesses into aldermen and the assistants into a common council, 
in the original restricted sense.§ 

As the addition of a common council (in this sense) in many 
boroughs had more or less vested the powers of the community in 
the joint council, the frequent application of the title assembly to 
its meetings may perhaps be considered as a survival, though 
assembly could be used for the meetings of even smaller bodies, 
e.g. those of the mayor and aldermen of London in the fourteenth 
century.® Northampton affords a clear case of this survival, for 
after the forty-eight had displaced the mass of the burgesses in 
1489, the meetings of the enlarged council were called common 
assemblies and its ordinances were described as made by ‘the 


1 Supra, pp. 17-18. But the narrower usage prevailed locally. 

2 Supra, p. 21. 

5 The Black Book of Warwick, ed. T. Kemp (1898), p. 110; cf. p. 341 n. 

* Gribble, Memorials of Barnstaple (1830), pp. 379 f. 

> A closely similar one in some charters merely empowered the council to admit 
new burgesses in the ordinary sense: e.g. see Mayo and Gould, Municipal Documents 
of Dorchester, p. 62 (Charter of 1629). 

® Black Book, p. 16. 

7 Ibid. pp. 106, 393; Statutes of the Realm, ii. 340. The assistants were sometimes 
called ‘ commoners ’ (Black Book, p. 379). 

8 Ibid. p. 434; Carlisle, Topogr. Dict. (1808), s.v. 

® Thomas, Cal. of Plea and Mem. Rolls, 1364-81, p. 215 et passim. 
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mayor and his brethren the twenty-four comburgesses and all the 
hole comynaltye (or hole body) of the towne ’.t 

The usual meeting-place of borough councils was a chamber in the 
gildhall, town hall, or otherwise named civic hall; and at Exeter, 
York, andelsewhere the council came later to be known as the council 
of the chamber, or simply as the chamber, but with the increase of 
their numbers and of civic business in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries separate council houses were provided in some towns. 

Other names for their meetings besides common assemblies or 
assemblies were common halls and councils simply. With few 
exceptions, councils which comprised two or three sections or 
companies, as they came to be called, seem to have sat in the same 
room and to have had equal votes, though the aldermen or other 
superior company occupied a bench at the upper end of the 
chamber, sometimes raised above the general level. At Plymouth 
in 1683 it was said to be a rule that constitutions could only be 
altered by a majority of the whole body, which ought to consist of 
thirty-seven persons.” It is only at Lincoln that we distinctly hear 
before the seventeenth century of a twelve and a twenty-four form- 
ing an inner and an outer house and voting separately.* Laws 
were made in the inner house, and the outer, it was complained, 
was not always allowed sufficient time for their consideration. 
Something of the kind, however, seems to have obtained at York 
from the sixteenth century onwards, for the common council is said 
to have proceeded largely by petition to the mayor and his 
brethren.4 At Norwich the sixty common councillors, though they 
sat with the mayor and aldermen, could ask leave—like the com- 
mons in parliament—to go apart in a house by themselves.® 

Much administrative business was, however, everywhere dis- 
posed of by the mayor (or bailiffs) and their brethren, the alder- 
men or other primary council, who could no doubt in most cases 
practically decide what should come before the whole body. At 
Canterbury, we are definitely informed, the share of the common 
council, even in legislation, depended upon the mayor and alder- 
men.* On the other hand, municipal legislation and taxation were 
sometimes expressly reserved by charter for the full council.’ 


1 Markham and Cox, Records of Northampton, i. 340; cf. 329, &c. 

2 Hist. MSS. Comm., Rept. IX, App., pt. i, p. 277. 

3 Ibid., Rept. XIV, App., pt. viii, pp. 78, 90. The twenty-four were added to the 
twelve aldermen (mayor's brethren) in 1511, ‘to keep and order all acts to be made in 
the common council’ (ibid. p. 24). The mayor and aldermen sometimes sat as a 
‘secret council ’. 

* Ante, ix. 279; Raine, York (Historic Towns), p. 195. In the seventeenth century 
there was an upper and a lower house (ibid.). At Coventry by 1617 the mayor and 
aldermen had possession of the council-house, though the common council could be 
summoned to it for certain business (Leet Book, pp. 335-7). 

5 Hudson, Records of Norwich, i. 100. 

® Hist. MSS. Comm., Rept. 1X, App., pt. i, p. 170. 

7 As at Colchester (supra, p. 18). 
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The variety of law and usage which makes a general description 
of English municipal institutions in the middle ages, and even later, 
so difficult, was characteristic of them from the first and was only 
gradually mitigated by natural assimilation and royal policy. 
There was nothing in England corresponding to the Scottish Leges 
Quatuor Burgorum and convention of royal boroughs. Until the 
fifteenth century, English kings were content to exercise a firm 
control over their boroughs through the municipal officials, over 
whose choice they reserved an ultimate veto, and left them free 
to hammer out local organization for themselves. Even in the 
charters of Henry VI and Edward IV the clauses which fix the 
number and powers of municipal councils, perhaps reflect local 
desires rather than any definite policy of the king or his advisers. 
It is only from the sixteenth century that royal charters seem to be 
aiming deliberately at greater uniformity in municipal institutions. 

JAMES TaIrT. 
APPENDIX I 
Some Single Common Councils of Early Date 


The widespread common council of the fifteenth century and onwards, 
added to an oligarchical council to represent the commonalty, has obscured 
the earlier existence in a few boroughs of a single common council of well- 
to-do burgesses, established primarily to curb the arbitrary action of mayor 
or bailiffs. The first recorded institutions of such a council occur almost 
simultaneously at Bristol and Exeter in the middle of the fourteenth 
century. 

Before that date the municipal history of Bristol is far from clear, but 
there is some evidence, arising out of a severe conflict between the potentiores 
and the commons in 1312-13, which may perhaps point to a small council 
of twelve.’ If such a council existed and survived that crisis, it was super- 
seded in 1344 by a larger one on a different basis. Reforms were called for, 
‘many good customs having been abused and some almost forgotten ’. 
And so, runs the official account, though the mayor is appointed to see to 
their conservation, at the instance of Stephen le Spicer, who was elected 
mayor this year for the better rule of his office (statum) ? and the town, there 
were chosen forty-eight of the potentiores et discretiores of the said town to be 
his counsellors (consultores) and assessors and to assist and expedite the 
town’s affairs.* Five years later the forty-eight are described as ‘ electi ad 
tractandum in communi consilio ’,* and common council was the name by 
which their body was afterwards known.°® The charter of 1373, which erected 
Bristol into a shire, generally confirmed the new constitution, but reduced 
the number of the councillors to forty, probably to bring them into relation 
with the five aldermen, at that time elected by the wards. The council was 
to be chosen by the mayor and sheriff with the assent of the community, 


1 Hunt, Bristol (Historic Towns), pp. 63 ff. 

? This seems to be the only authority for Mrs. Green’s statement that ‘ the popular 
party insisted on the appointment of the forty-eight’ (Town Life, ii. 268). 

8 Little Red Book of Bristol, ed. Bickley, i, 25-7. 

4 Ibid. p. 20. 5 Ibid. p. 86. 
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and this assent was still required by the charter of 1499, which, however, 
put an end to the popular election of the aldermen, now increased to six by 
the inclusion of the recorder. He was appointed by the council, but the 
others were chosen for life and were only removable by the mayor and their 
fellow aldermen. As the mayor was taken from the aldermen, and the 
aldermen from the ex-mayors and common council men, the government of 
the town became wholly oligarchical, except for the shadowy consent of the 
community required for the appointment of the forty councillors. Later 
charters allowed the council to fill its own vacancies, and the corporation 
became close in form as well as in fact. The increase of the aldermen to 
twelve in 1581 assimilated it to the normal double council type. 

In 1345, the year after the establishment of the Bristol common council, 
a similar change was carried through at Exeter. Owing to the preservation 
in great part of the city court rolls from 1264, a good deal more is known 
of the early constitution of the city than in the case of Bristol.'_ The 
election of a council of twenty-four of the usual thirteenth-century type is 
recorded in 1296-7, and entries on the rolls of 1264 and 1267 have been 
claimed as showing the existence of a similar body at those dates. The 
general silence of the rolls, however, hardly supports the assumption of 
a permanent council of twenty-four, though under 1333 there is a list of 
twenty-six persons who are described as elected by common counsel to be 
with the mayor and four stewards in all the great affairs of the community 
whenever summoned beforehand by the bailiffs. This certainly looks more 
like a council than such a selected assembly as we have found at London and 
Norwich in the thirteenth century. The suggestion of continuity from 
1296-7 is, however, confronted by the appearance in 1324 of an elected 
body of twelve with the same function, but whose consent is expressly 
stated to be necessary for the validity of the mayor’s acts. This experiment 
was recurred to with more success in 1345, when the misdoings of mayors 
and stewards ‘ contra voluntatem meliorum civitatis’ and tending to its 
impoverishment and disinherison provoked the creation of a body of twelve 
citizens ‘ of the better and more discreet ’, excluding all the higher officers, 
without whose consent and counsel, or that of the greater part of them, no 
amercements, fines, or arrears beyond a small fixed amount should be 
pardoned, none admitted to the freedom of the city, no letters or obligations 
touching the city sealed, and no important civic business determined. This 
council of twelve was annually elected along with the mayor and stewards, 
and in the same way for more than a century, and the record of its appoint- 
ment always insists on the necessity of its consent in the ‘ ardua negotia ’ 
of the city. 

It is clear that, like the change at Bristol the year before, this was no 
triumph of a popular party over the potentiores,? but the successful assertion 


1 For the substance of the brief summary of the unprinted evidence in the archives 
of the Exeter Corporation which follows I am mainly indebted to the kindness of 
Dr. B. Wilkinson, of Manchester University, who has a monograph on the council in 
the press. 

? A possible case of popular agitation for representation, but at a much earlier date, 
may be contained in a too brief entry on the Exeter Court Rolls (now called Mayor’s 
Court Rolls) to which my attention was kindly called by Miss R. C. Easterling. ‘ On 
the first roll (1264) ’, she writes, ‘ very inconspicuously placed, is a list containing 
24 (or 25) names headed “ Isti electi sunt per mediocres ”’.’ 
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of the control of the well-to-do over the officers of the city. A few years 
before, in 1339, it had, indeed, been necessary to forbid tumultuous 
assemblies of freemen at the election of these officers, but the ruling class 
had clipped the wings of the commonalty very effectively. The appoint- 
ment of officers was in the hands of one of those elaborately nominated 
election committees of which we have seen a typical example at Lynn.' 
At Exeter a first four chose thirty-six who made the elections. These were 
always meliores. In fact, though everything was done in the court of Exeter 
in the name of the community, and the new council of twelve discreets was 
described from 1365 at least as the common council of the city, the municipal 
government was in practice oligarchic. Here, as in so many other boroughs, 
the fifteenth century saw a democratic uprising against the domination of 
the meliores, which was at first successful, but produced no lasting effects. 
Nothing is known, unfortunately, of the circumstances in which there 
appeared in the council in 1450 a second body of twelve, ‘elected by the 
community for the community’, and not by the thirty-six who chose the 
first twelve, now distinguished as de magnatis. But assimilation must have 
gone on rapidly, for from 1455 we hear only of a single common council of 
twenty-four, elected apparently by the thirty-six. In the last years of the 
century fresh dissensions seem to have arisen, apparently over the election 
of the mayor, and a royal ordinance is said to have abolished the thirty-six 
and to have given the selection of the two ex-mayors or receivers from whom 
the commons were to choose the mayor as well as the direct choice of the 
other officers to the council of twenty-four. By Henry VIII's charter of 
1509, which professed to follow his father’s ordinance, the councillors sat 
for life, and were not removable save for serious cause, and then only by their 
own body, which moreover filled all its vacancies. As the two from whom 
the mayor was selected were councillors, the government of Exeter at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century could hardly have been more oligarchic. 
Nearly thirty years later than the setting up of common councils at 
Bristol and Exeter, a somewhat similar step was taken at Colchester. Here 
again it was the arbitrary proceedings of the town officers, not the privileged 
position of a ruling class, that it was sought to curtail. Until 1372 the whole 
income of the town had passed through the hands of the two bailiffs, who 
were its chief officials, as there was no mayor. They were alleged to have 
spent it at their will in defiance of constitutions made by the whole com- 
munity and the more worthy of the sworn men (iures) of the town, from 
which it would appear that there was already a council, but that it was not 
unanimous in opposition to the action of the bailiffs. It was partly composed 
no doubt of ex-bailiffs. This being so, ‘ certain lovers of the borough’ 
carried through the assembly a series of ordinances designed to limit the 
power of the bailiffs and their brethren, which are fortunately set down in 
great detail in the extant Oath Book of the corporation. The town finances 
were transferred from the bailiffs to two new officers, called at first receivers 
and later chamberlains, who with the bailiffs and eight auditors were to 
administer the revenue they received and to present accounts annually in 
the presence of their colleagues and such of the community as desired to 
attend. To exclude the influence of the ex-bailiff class upon the election of 
these and the other officers, a committee of eligors was established after the 


1 Supra, p. 14. 
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fashion of Lynn and Exeter, but in this case not a mere body of nominees. 
Four sufficient persons, one from each ward, chosen by the advice of the 
whole community, were sworn to add to themselves twenty others, and the 
twenty-four, none of whom might be an ex-bailiff, took an oath to choose 
fit and proper persons as bailiffs, receivers, and auditors. No ex-bailiff could 
be appointed as receiver.! 

A new council was a necessary part of the reorganized constitution. 
The bailiffs and auditors were annually to co-opt sixteen of the wisest and 
best of the wealthier burgesses (ceux que plus ount). The bailiffs and the 
twenty-four councillors were to manage all the affairs of the borough, and 
to make necessary ordinances for its common profit. They were bound to 
meet at least four times a year.2 That these changes were in no real sense 
democratic is plain from the provision that any representations by the 
commonalty touching the common profit or damage must be made by bill 
to the bailiffs at one council assembly, considered there, and answered at the 
next. Clamorous interposition was forbidden on pain of imprisonment.® 
And so we hear of ordinances made in 1425-6 ‘ by the bailiffs and the general 
counseill of the town at the request of the commune people ’.* With this 
restriction, the general or common council replaced any wider assembly that 
may have existed before 1372, except that in a constitutional crisis it was 
still open to the bailiffs to summon the whole community to a meeting with 
the council.> At elections all burgesses were entitled to appear, but men’s 
children, apprentices, and others who were not full freemen must not iatrude.® 

A distinction of status between the eight auditors and the other sixteen 
councillors, not apparent at first, is marked by the appearance of the 
auditors as aldermen before 1443,’ and was seemingly increased four years 
later by the acquisition of the right to have four justices of the peace in the 
borough, in addition to the bailiffs. The offices of bailiff, justice, and 
coroner were now confined to aldermen, who in turn were only to be drawn 
from the councillors. The effect, of course, was to restrict election within 
very narrow limits and to pave the way for co-option. The charter of 1462 
enlarged the council by the addition of a second sixteen, but gave the 
nomination of these to the aldermen and first sixteen.? In 1524 ordinances 
were made which, though enacted only ‘for a year and further if profitable’, 
show a continued tendency to close up the corporation. The twenty-four 
eligors who elected the aldermen (with other officers) were forbidden to re- 
move them without the consent of the bailiffs and remaining aldermen.” 
Also the aldermen and common council asserted the right to appoint one of 
the chamberlains for life, leaving the selection of the second chamberlain 
only to the eligors, who five years later were limited in their choice of the 
four serjeants of the town to eight persons named by the bailiffs and 
aldermen." 


1 The Oath Book of Colchester, ed. W. Gurney Benham (1907), pp. 31 ff. 

2 Ibid. p. 33. For quarterly meetings of council as a minimum number at London 
from 1384 and at Worcester see supra, pp. 8-9. 

% Oath Book, loc. cit. 

* Red Paper Book of Colchester, ed. W. G. Benham (1902), p. 49. 

5 Oath Book, pp. 34-5. ® Ibid. p. 35. 

7 Red Paper Book, p. 159. 

8 Cal. of Chart. Rolls, vi. 84. ® Supra, p. 17. 

10 Red Paper Book, p. 30; cf. 29. 1 Ibid. p. 31. 
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It is possible that a council which was instituted at Cambridge in 1376 
should be classed with the type of common council we have been examining. 
Unluckily in this case there is no more to go upon than a brief entry in one 
of the borough books. Until the third quarter of the fourteenth century, 
the mayor’s only assessors seem to have been the two aldermen and four 
burgesses or councillors imposed upon the town by Henry III in 1268, at 
the instance of the university, for a special purpose, the preservation of the 
peace.’ These were elected along with the town officers by eighteen eligors 
chosen in an even more complicated way than those we have already met 
with. The mayor and his assessors named one of two first eligors, and the 
commonalty the other, and these two chose twelve approved persons, who 
co-opted six others.” In 1376, however, a body of twenty-four councillors 
appears, described as ‘ lately elected in the name of the whole community ’,* 
and this remained the common council of the borough down to 1835. Ifthe 
six assessors of the mayor were regarded as a first council and the twenty- 
four as a popular addition, Cambridge would share with London the dis- 
tinction of being the first to set up a common council of this more usual 
type. But the assessors were rather few to be considered as a council in the 
strict sense, and the institution was always disliked as a mark of university 
dictation to the town.* If there was actually no superior municipal body 
until the number of the aldermen was raised to twelve in 1566,° it is con- 
ceivable that the establishment of the council of twenty-four in 1376 was 
not the result of democratic pressure but of a more general movement against 
the mayor and his unpopular associates. There is nothing specially demo- 
cratic about the election of the twenty-four, when it comes into view fifty 
years later. They were chosen by an even more complicated arrangement 
than that for the election of officers, and here too the commonalty’s part was 
confined to the selection of one of the original two eligors.® Still it was a 
freer system than that which obtained later at Colchester and elsewhere, and 
it was not until 1599 that the election of the twenty-four, now all ex-bailiffs, 
was transferred to the mayor and aldermen with power to displace and 
replace the unfit.’ 

The most important inference to be drawn from these municipal develop- 
ments at Bristol, Exeter, Colchester, possibly at Cambridge, and perhaps 
in other boroughs where information is lacking, is that, so far as they go, 
and leaving London out of account, they confirm the view that the fourteenth 


century was not a period of much democratic activity and advance in the 
English borough. 


1 Ante, xliv. 187. 

2 Cooper, Annals of Cambridge, i. 96, s. 1344. 

3 Ibid. i. 114. 

* In 1546 the newly elected two aldermen and four burgesses, with the approval of 
the outgoing mayor and aldermen, refused to take the usual oaths at the hands of the 
vice-chancellor and university for the conservation of the peace. On the complaint of 
the vice-chancellor, the town was rebuked by the king and ‘ with stomach ’ proceeded 
to a fresh election (Cooper, op. cit., i. 442). 

5 Ibid. ii. 226. 

® Ibid. i. 175. 

7 Ibid. ii. 597. 
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APPENDIX II 
List of Old Councils and Common Councils before 1550 


Only those common councils are included which were added to an older 
body, usually by the end of this period called aldermen, as a representation 
of the commonalty. The list is doubtless incomplete, as information is 
lacking for some boroughs and for others it is confused and uncertain. 


Borough. Aldermen, &c. | Common Council. 
Beverley . ‘ ° ‘ : 12 24 (before 1536) 
Canterbury ‘ “ ‘ 4 12 36 (before 1456) 
Chester . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 24 48 } (before 1459) 
Colchester 7 F ‘ j 8+16? 16 (1462) 
Exeter. ; ‘ ‘ ; 12 12 (1450-55 ) 
Gloucester. ‘ : ; ‘ 12 number undefined 
Ipswich . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 12 24 (before 1520) 
Leicester . F ; ; ; 24 48 (1489) 
Lincoln. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 12 24 (before 1520) 
London . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 24 number variable * (1376) 
Lynn [Regis] . . . . 24 27 ® (1420-21) 
Newcastle-under-Lyme ‘ ‘ 12 12 ® (before 1491) 
Northampton . 3 a 24 48 (1489) 
Norwich . ‘é ‘ ‘ ‘ 24 60 (1415) 
Oxford . ‘ ‘ . ‘ 35? 247 (before 1519) 
Plymouth . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 12 24 (before 1521) 


Salisbury . ‘ i ; ‘ 24 48 (before 1463) 
Shrewsbury ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 12 24 (1444) 
Winchester ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 16 18 ® (1456) 
Worcester ‘ , : ‘ 24 48 (before 1467) 
Yarmouth . i ‘ i j 24 48 (before 1538) 


1 Reduced to 40 by the charter of 1506. 

2 The original 24 had split into a body of 8 aldermen and 16 councillors. In one 
sense, therefore, Colchester had 3 councils from 1462. 

5 After 5 five years the 2 councils coalesced. See supra, p. 26. 

4 When their election was transferred to the wards in 1384, their number was fixed 
at 96, but this was afterwards increased. See supra, p. 10. 

5 Reduced to 18 by the charter of 1524. 

® See supra, p. 17. 

7 Both numbers seem to have varied slightly. In 1518 a list of the Consilium 
Maioris contains 37 names and that, of the consilium commune 28 (Turner, Oxford 
City Records, 1509-83 (1880), pp. 20-1). But the numbers in 1523 were the same as 
in 1519 (ibid. p. 32). 

8 Perhaps only a scheme, never put in force. See supra, p. 17. 
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Queen Ethzabeth, the Sea Beggars, and 
the Capture of Brille, 1572 


HE capture of Brille by the sea-rover La Marck, on 1 April 1572, 

is generally regarded as the first decisive act in the drama of 
the Dutch Republic. To Motley this is the prime and, indeed, the 
only interest attaching to the famous exploit. He saw no occasion 
to pry too closely into the ‘diplomatic antecedents’ of the action, 
or to speculate on its possible connexion with English government 
policy. It was sufficient for the purpose in hand to chronicle the 
fact that the prelude to the descent of the pirates on Brille was 
their expulsion from England by a decree of Queen Elizabeth. We 
may note, therefore, that Motley places the entire responsibility 
and credit for what happened, subsequent to the expulsion, on the 
shoulders of those who carried out the enterprise, establishing no 
connexion, save that of succession in time, between the act of the 
queen and the capture of the Dutch seaport. In short, the whole 
episode, as he conceived it, might fitly be read as a brilliant illustra- 
tion of how great events in history may sometimes flow accident- 
ally from relatively small causes. But this essentially simple view 
of the matter has long since been modified by historians who have 
studied the origin of the enterprise with a fuller knowledge of its 
English context. Focussing their attention on aspects of the case 
which probably lay beyond Motley’s range, they point out, in 
effect, that the departure of La Marck from English waters, which 
fired the train of events, was not merely the prelude to the attack 
on Brille but its true causa causans ; and they imply, suggest, or 
even assert that more was known in English government circles 
concerning the intentions of the pirates than the facts would 
appear to disclose. On this showing, the expulsion and the capture 
stand together as the first and last acts in a connected piece of 
policy : the post hoc becomes the propter hoc ; and the birth of the 
impulse that carried La Marck and his ‘company’ to Brille is 
traced to the English government, or, to be more precise, to the 
English queen and her minister Burghley.2, Apart from the fact 

1 The Rise of the Dutch Republic, ii. 300-304. 


? Vide Froude, History of England (Silver Lib. Ed.), x. 98-9; Pollard, History of 
England, 1547-1603, pp. 331-2 ; Williamson, Sir John Hawkins, pp. 263-6. 
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that circumstantial evidence can be quoted—how much and of 
what quality we shall inquire presently—to support this recon- 
struction of the story, the well-known anti-Spanish bias of 
Elizabeth’s foreign policy, together with her alleged friendly feel- 
ing for the pirates, may be adduced to lend a certain colour and 
verisimilitude to it. At any rate, the ordinary reader can hardly 
escape the conclusion that the queen was in some sort of secret 
collusion with the pirate commander. 

It is not necessary to labour the point further. Elizabeth’s 
record in the field of foreign affairs has become a byword for what 
is cynical and unprincipled, a weaving and unweaving of webs in 
an atmosphere of profound dissimulation and obscurity. It seems, 
therefore, inherently probable and thoroughly in keeping with the 
general trend of her diplomacy that, in the spring of 1572, she 
should be the agent provocateur of the onslaught on Brille, masking 
the adroitness of her move by an action ostensibly friendly to 
Spain. The question is, can this reconstruction of the episode be 
received as authentic history ? Is ‘ Brille ’ to be added to the list 
of the queen’s subtle strokes against the Spanish monarchy ? The 
purpose of the following remarks is to point out many grave objec- 
tions to this way of looking at the occurrence, to suggest what 
probably happened, and to draw the inference that the tale of the 
queen’s complicity is almost certainly legendary. 

The first step in the process of elucidation is necessarily critical 
and negative. Before admitting any evidence as constituting even a 
presumption of guilt, the historian is in duty bound to subject it to 
a twofold scrutiny: first, with a view to establishing the degree of 
credibility, in general, of the source from which it comes; and, 
secondly, in order to determine the probable truth contained in any 
particular allegation. He will not, any more than a judge in a court 
of law, admit hearsay, i.e. evidence contributed at second or third 
hand : nor will he decide in favour of a plaintiff on evidence led by 
the plaintiff alone, unless that evidence proves the facts beyond 
possibility of doubt or dispute. So much is indeed axiomatic : it 
represents the working principle of every historian. But it is 
necessary to emphasize it here, because, in the case before us, it 
appears to have been forgotten. To begin with, all the evidence 
for the queen’s association with La Marck’s enterprise is plaintiff 
evidence, drawn from Spanish sources, either from the Simancas 
archives direct, or indirectly through the Spanish Calendar (1568- 
79). Now common sense would suggest that, however relevant and 
interesting such evidence may be, it is quite unlikely to be impartial 
or unbiased. From which it follows that we ought to use it with 
extreme caution when it is a question of ascertaining the probable 


1 Spain had protested vigorously for some time against the use of English ports, 
bays, and creeks by the pirates. 
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motives of the English government in a matter affecting Spanish 
interests. One might go a step farther and assert that no evidence 
derived from the Calendar, or any other collection of Spanish 
documents, may fairly be used, uncorroborated, to determine the 
inner workings of English policy. This, however, is precisely the 
contrary to what has been done in regard to the Brille episode. 
Reference to Froude’s account will show that he is prepared to 
arraign the queen as an accomplice of La Marck on the sole word 
of the Spanish ambassador, who wrote—incidentally after the event 
—that he had warned Alva of the design on the town six months 
before the attack.1 He did not, so far as can be discovered, take 
pains to verify the content of this advisory letter, or to make sure 
that it existed, being content to accept the general veracity of the 
ambassador as his voucher. Yet this same ambassador, Don 
Guerau de Spes, was notoriously one of the least reliable of Spain’s 
representatives in England during the period. But Froude was 
a law unto himself in regard to the treatment of documents 
and evidence. What is surprising is that a more recent historian 
should likewise base his conclusions on uncorroborated data 
from Spanish sources.2 It is true he has greatly expanded 
the dossier against the queen: not one but many documents in 
the Spanish Calendar have been laid under contribution. But the 
general result is much the same: the source is tainted and the 
evidence vitiated. 

Objection may be taken, however, not merely to the acceptance 
of unsupported Spanish evidence as valid, but also to the citation 
of this evidence as if it were all equally important and valuable. 
Most emphatically it is not, as a moment’s consideration will make 
clear. Of all the witnesses who are quoted for the case against the 
queen, only one can be described as having cognizance at first hand 
of the matters he narrates: de Spes. The rest are intelligencers, 
who report what they have heard at second or, possibly, third hand. 
The quality of the hearsay they purvey may conceivably be good 
—in some cases it is surprisingly good—but it may also be bad, as 
frequently it is ; and, in any case, it cannot be ranked on the same 
footing with evidence supplied by an eye-witness. Yet this neces- 
sary discrimination is not made ; and all documents are passed into 
the service of the prosecution that offer relevant matter. Take, for 
example, the case of the anonymous Spaniard who is brought for- 
ward to testify that La Marck’s expulsion from Dover was ‘all a 
deceitful trick to cover the taking of Brille’.* At first sight the 
statement looks damning, even if the author is unknown. But on 
closer acquaintance it is seen that the date on which it was penned 


1 Vide Froude, op. cit., p. 99, n. 2. 
2 e.g. vide Pollard, op. cit., p. 332, n. 2. 
5 Pollard, op. cit., p. 332: Cal. of State Papers, Spanish, 1568-79, p. 461. 
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was 4 February 1573, nearly a year after the capture of the town, 
when, presumably, the whole situation vis-a-vis Spain had under- 
gone many changes. On this ground alone, namely, that the evidence 
is ex post facto, we should probably be justified in totally rejecting 
it, or, at least, of relegating it to the background. To admit it as 
valid and to rank it alongside the statements of de Spes, which were 
contemporary, is clearly to give it a place and a dignity quite alien 
to it. 

The strongest links in the chain of evidence against the queen 
require more careful examination. They are three in number and 
appear to be welded of stouter material. They comprise: (i) a con- 
versation alleged to have taken place between Elizabeth and the 
Marshal de Montmorenci, ambassador extraordinary of the French 
king Charles IX, about 27 June 1572, in which the queen frankly 
confessed to her responsibility for La Marck’s exploit ; (ii) a letter 
alleged to have been sent by William of Orange to Elizabeth about 
7 August 1572, in which he definitely implicates her in the capture 
of Brille; and (iii) two statements emanating from de Spes in 
January and April 1572, respectively, which reveal that the plans 
for the attack originated in England. 

The first occurs in a report from an anonymous Spanish in- 
telligencer, calendared by Hume under the heading ‘ News from 
England ’.2 In regard to this document let it be noted, first of all, 
that no data are available from other sources for testing the truth 
of its contents, nor can it be said positively that the conversation 
referred to actually took place. The official records of the Mont- 
morenci mission, contained in Le Laboureur’s Mémoires de Michel 
de Castelnau, are silent on the subject ; so also are the official dis- 
patches of La Mothe Fénelon ; nor is any corroboration to be found in 
the original manuscripts of the mission preserved in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. The ipsissima verba of the conversation—assuming that 
it occurred—are thus beyond recall. Let us turn then to the report 
as it stands in the Calendar. Here is the summary given by Hume : 
Montmorenci and the other two were there, and the Queen said to them, 
loudly, that on no account would she break with the Catholic King. This 
declaration was made very emphatically, and Montmorenci replied that her 
intentions were much changed, as M. de Lumay [i.e. La Marck] had gone 
from here with her consent and aid to rob the isle of Brille. The Queen 
at once admitted it, but said it was a very different thing, &c. 

Are we to take this to mean that the queen made a complete con- 
fession of her complicity ? Or, does the clause ‘ but said it was a 
very different thing ’ imply that she added some qualification or 
reservation materially modifying the confession ? The words are 
admittedly cryptic: they might be interpreted as a mere verbal 


1 Quoted by Pollard, op. cit., p. 332. 
? Cal. of State Papers, Spanish, 1568-79, p. 396. 
VOL. XLVI.—NO. CLXXXI. 
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subterfuge, the sort of thing any one intent upon parrying or 
evading a dangerous imputation might say. As such they have 
probably been understood. But a glance at the original letter from 
which Hume made his extract throws a different light on the 
passage. What the queen actually said, according to the Spaniard, 
was clear and precise, so clear and precise that Hume’s version is, 
by comparison, confused and garbled. The crucial sentence in 
Spanish runs thus:! ‘ Lo qual la reyna confesso luego mostrando 
con pias razones ser materia muy contraria la una a la otra’: 
which may be translated literally as, ‘which the queen admitted 
at once, pointing out solemnly that the one matter was very different 
from the other’. In other words, she drew a distinction between 
La Marck’s departure from England (‘with her consent’) and the 
robbing of Brille : they were matters essentially different from each 
other, i.e. not to be confused. May we not draw the inference that 
Elizabeth meant to convey to Montmorenci that her responsibility 
extended only to the former event ? The Spanish is not absolutely 
logical, but it is difficult to find any other explanation that will fit 
the case. ; 

In regard to the Orange letter, a similar criticism applies. It is 
referred to in a document in the Calendar entitled * Letter of 
Intelligence from London (unsigned) to the Duke of Alva’, 
7 August 1572 ;? the relevant passage of which Hume translates 
and summarizes thus: ‘He (i.e. Orange) also thanks her warmly 
for her efficient aid to the Count de la Marck in taking and holding 
Brille.’ It is curious that no copy of this letter is to be found in 
Groen van Prinsterer, Gachard, Kervyn de Lettenhove, the Galba 
collection of Orange’s letters in the British Museum, or in any of 
the well-known collections of printed documents relating to 
Elizabeth’s reign ; so that once more the words of the intelligencer 
lack corroboration. But again they have been used as valid evi- 
dence against the queen. This is the more remarkable in that, 
here also, the original words of the Spaniard are susceptible of 
a very different meaning from that which Hume assigns to them 
in his translation. According to Kervyn de Lettenhove,? who 
prints in extenso the document Hume uses in the Calendar, the 
incriminating passage is as follows: ‘. . . jutamente con esto 
grandes gracias y agradiscimientos del gran favor y ayuda que tiene 
dado al Conde de la Marcha por amor del para la tomada de la 
Brilo y sustento della’. Hume’s translation omits altogether the 
words ‘por amor del ’, which mean ‘ for love of him ’, and renders 
‘para la tomada’ as ‘in taking’, which is palpably erroneous. The 
correct translation of the whole sentence should be: ‘And along 

Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 26056 b. 


* Cal. of State Papers, Spanish, 1568-79, p. 401. 
* Relations politiques des Pays-Bas et del’ Angleterre, vi. 479. 
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with this, great thanks and appreciations for the great favour and 
help which she bestowed on the Count de la Marck out of love 
for him for (i.e. because of) the taking and holding of Brille.’! 
Such a sentence, it will be readily admitted, may mean that the 
favour and help were given to La Marck by Elizabeth after, and 
not before, the capture of Brille. ‘ Para la tomada ’ cannot fairly 
be said to mean ‘in order to take’, unless we are prepared to credit 
the writer with ignorance of the usages of the Spanish language. 
If, however, Orange really thanked Elizabeth for what she did for 
La Marck after Brille was taken, his letter tallies with the facts ; 
because, as will be seen presently, La Marck was the recipient of 
considerable help from England, with the tacit consent of the 
queen, some time after he had occupied the town. But the im- 
portant point for the moment is that, in view of the doubtful 
terms of the Orange letter, the only proper thing to do is to sus- 
pend judgement. 

There remain, then, the assertions of de Spes: (i) that he knew 
of the design on Brille six months before its execution and duly 
warned Alva at the time ; and (ii) that the place had been recon- 
noitred before he left England in January 1572. The former 
occurs in a document headed ‘ Relation of the Ambassador Don 
Guerau de Spes respecting English Affairs ’,? of uncertain date, 
but from internal evidence certainly to be placed after the taking 
of Brille. The second occurs in a letter from de Spes to the king, 
dated 11 April 1572.3 Both statements, therefore, are ex post facto, 
and any value they may have as evidence must rest upon the 
earlier advisory letter to Alva. If de Spes really did warn the duke 
that the English were planning the capture of Brille and the rising 
in Zealand, the warning would constitute an argument—not neces- 
sarily conclusive, but strongly presumptive—in favour of the 
government’s complicity in, and, therefore, of the queen’s respon- 
sibility for, the attack on Brille. But no letter containing such 
a warning is to be found in Guerau’s dispatches. The only letter 
that bears any relation, in point of time or matter, to the allega- 
tions in the ‘ Relation ’ was sent to Alva on 31 October 1571, i.e. 
five months previous to the exploit of La Marck. But the reference 
in this letter is not to La Marck and Brille: it is to de Lumbres’ 
project for the capture of Sluys.* It runs thus : 


The pirates are better supplied now than ever. A man of mine has come 
back from where they are and says that M. de Lumbres went to France 
mainly to beg Count Ludovic not to allow M. de Lumay [i.e. La Marck] to 


1 This translation has the sanction of my colleague, Mr. J. N. Birch, lecturer in 
Spanish, Sheffield University. 

? Cal. of State Papers, Spanish, p. 366. 3 Ibid. p. 385. 

* Sluys is a mistranslation of ‘ Yencuse ’ (in the letter): it should obviously be 
Enckhuizen. 
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take the first place, as there was great division amongst the gentlemen now 
at Dover upon the subject, and Lumbres complained that such an appoint- 
ment would frustrate the agreement he had for taking Sluys, some of the 
inhabitants of which place had come to offer to deliver it.’ 


With de Lumbres’ project we are not concerned: but, if this is 
actually the letter to which de Spes alludes in the ‘ Relation ’, it is 
clearly irrelevant to the issue we are considering. Is it possible 
that the ambassador, writing after Brille had fallen into the hands 
of the rovers and forgetting what he had said in the letter to Alva 
‘six months before ’, imagined, by a trick of the memory not un- 
common, that the place actually captured was the same as he had 
written about ? Or is it feasible to suggest that he was disin- 
genuous in the matter, and seized the opportunity of the pirates’ 
success to put Alva in the wrong with Philip II by inventing a 
bogus letter ? The relations between Alva and the ambassador 
had been far from happy during the period 1569-71 ; and de Spes 
was trounced by the duke not once but several times for his mala- 
droitness, precipitancy, and errors of judgement in regard to the 
handling of the English catholics. His profound suspicion of 
Elizabeth and Burghley rendered him equally likely to implicate 
the English government in every possible way he could. All this, 
however, is mere conjecture. The important point is that, so far 
as can be discovered, we have only the uncorroborated ex post facto 
statement of de Spes for the remark that the events in the Nether- 
lands were initiated by the English ; and it seems very insufficient 
evidence on which to formulate a charge. 

Is it necessary to pursue the matter farther ? When to every 
important item in the evidence objection may be taken on one 
ground or another, may we not conclude that the prosecution has 
failed to establish its case, and that there is no real basis on which 
to draw up an indictment of the queen ? On the other hand, we 
know that shortly after the news of the capture of Brille reached 
England Elizabeth expressed herself very strongly against the 
pirates. On 11 April, Sweveghem, Alva’s agent in London, re- 
ported to the duke : 2 ‘ Elle advoua pareillement le second poinct, 
concernant la liberté de la navigation et exécution réelle de ses 
placcars contre les pyrates, contre lesquels elle fulmina ung petit, 
accusant fort Venterprinse du Sr. de Lumez sur la Brielle, Dieu scait 
de quel couraige.’ Of course, it is possible to argue that the queen’s 
anger was simulated: her capacity for dissimulation was equal to 
any one’s. But when it is a case of the queen’s word against that 
of Spaniards, who could not know the facts at first hand, no fair- 
minded critic would hesitate in his decision: he would give the 
benefit of the doubt to the queen. 


1 Vide Kervyn de Lettenhove, op. cit., vi. 194-5 ; and Cal. of State Papers, Spanish, 
p. 348. 2 Kervyn de Lettenhove, vi. 341. 
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But the argument cannot be allowed to rest here; a wider 
sweep is necessary. Even if the direct evidence for the queen’s 
complicity breaks down, it may be said there is still plenty of pre- 
sumptive evidence on which to secure a conviction. She was, it is 
asserted, an acknowledged patron of pirates, their ‘ natural ally’. 
She used them as a cheap and easily disavowed means of making 
unofficial war on the king of Spain.?, When pursued by the avenging 
Spaniard, they could run for shelter under the guns of Dover.* 
English ports were open for the disposal of the cargoes and vessels 
they captured on the high seas, and for the victualling and muni- 
tioning of their expeditions. Was not the Mede Hole in the Isle of 
Wight a veritable ‘ fair ’ where stolen goods were sold to merchants 
from London and Southampton ?4 And was not Dover itself an 
* Algerine slave market ’, where Spanish prisoners were knocked 
down to the highest bidder?® It is admitted, of course, that the 
queen issued proclamations against any assistance being given to 
pirates ; but, we are told,® her edicts were no better than ‘mere 
sops to irate victims of the pillage ’, while La Marck received her 
safe-conducts, and used Dover as a regular basis of operations.’ 

Now, if all this could be substantiated, as we are led to believe 
it can be, there would be no need to balk over the Brille episode : it 
would rank as simply an instance—the most important, perhaps, 
because of its after effects—of the sort of thing that was going on 
daily under the eyes of the queen and with her consent. But, once 
again, the evidence is at fault. The purveyor of the information on 
which both Froude and Pollard depend is the Spanish ambassador, 
de Spes; and, therefore, the same criticism applies as before: the 
evidence is partisan, and requires to be checked by information 
derived from other sources before being accepted as authentic. 
Fortunately, in this case, such sources are available, and the data 
they supply by no means substantiates the Spanish accusation. It 
will be found, for example, that the Acts of the Privy Council are full 
of letters to vice-admirals and port authorities to suppress and 
punish piracy to the utmost of their power ;* and it seems almost 
farcical in face of this continuous policy of repression to treat the 
instructions, and the proclamations of the queen upon which they 
are founded, as ‘ not seriously meant ’, or to impugn their sincerity. 
Professor Cheyney, who has given the whole question of Eliza- 
bethan piracy a more searching study than probably any other 
historian, avows himself amply satisfied that, if the efforts at sup- 
pression failed, they failed, not because of any slackness or in- 
difference on the part of the government, but because of the 


Pollard, op. cit., p. 305. 2 Ibid. p. 312. 

Froude, op. cit., ix. 486. 

Ibid. pp. 304, 485 ; Williamson, op. cit., p. 259. 

® Froude, ix. 486. ® Pollard, op. cit., p. 305. 
* Ibid. pp. 331-2. 8 Vide vols, 1558-70 and 71-5 passim. 
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inherent difficulties of the problem: the obstructions placed in the 
way of the administration by men in positions of authority and 
influence, the vested interests of those who purchased pirate goods 
at ridiculously cheap prices, and the comparative uselessness of the 
ordinary criminal courts. His conclusion is really incontrovertible. 
‘Lack of effort’, he says, ‘to prevent and punish piracy cannot 
justly be charged against Elizabeth’s government? . . . Nor is there 
any evidence of connivance by the Queen or the high officials of 
government with actual piracy.’* The question, in fact, is now 
beyond dispute, and must be regarded as res iudicata. But, in order 
to show that the council was in earnest about the matter, reference 
might be made to a letter—there may be others—which Sir Edward 
Horsey, governor of the Isle of Wight, wrote to Burghley in the 
autumn of 1571. Some one had evidently reported to Burghley 
that the pirates were finding the island a convenient place to dis- 
pose of their goods and to procure victuals, and that the queen’s 
proclamations were being evaded. 


I cannot [writes Horsey]* make this country so clear and void of offence, 
but some lewd gridie person, having boat and dwelling apt for the purpose, 
might convey some small quantity of victuals to the aforesaid disordered 
persons, the which, if by any means it hath come to my knowledge, punish- 
ment hath been administered, according to the effect of the proclamations. 
And truly, my lord, for buying and exchanging of any of the goods so 
disorderly taken by the merchants of this isle, there hath been none to 
any value. 

A further point now emerges. If the queen tried to stop piracy 
by prohibiting pirates access to English ports, how came it about 
that La Marck established himself at Dover, and what was his 
position vis-a-vis the queen ? For some time—ever since Orange 
issued his commissions to the sea beggars in 1570,5 and possibly 
even earlier—Elizabeth recognized the prince as a lawful belli- 
gerent against the duke of Alva. Her recognition was based on the 
assumption that he was an independent prince of the Empire and 
possessed of a sovereign principality in France. The consequence 
of this attitude, which the queen maintained in spite of Alva’s 
attempts to convince her that it was based upon a pure fiction, was 
that she recognized also the commissions issued by Orange and by 
his brother Lewis of Nassau. ‘Ils n’endurent’, wrote Sweveghem 
to Alva on 13 March, 1572,6 ‘de donner aux dicts pyrates, nos 
rebelles, le nom condigne a leur profession et ceuvres, mais les 
baptisent soldats au prince d’Orenges, faisans la guerre & Vostre 
Excellence.’ The effect of this recognition was to mass the pirates 
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of the Channel, or large numbers of them, under the Orange flag— 
for, on the strength of it, they sought and obtained access to 
English ports—and considerable disorder prevailed. 

Elizabeth’s action in the matter was certainly not a friendly act 
towards Spain, for the Orange captains were at war with Spanish 
commerce. But let it be remembered that Philip II was by no 
means clean-handed himself with respect to the queen’s enemies. 
English rebels like the earl of Westmoreland, Lord Dacre, and others 
who had escaped to the Continent after the collapse of the Northern 
Rebellion were living in the Netherlands under the protection of 
the Spanish government and on Spanish pensions; and the 
authorities looked on complacently and approvingly while they 
plotted and planned the overthrow of the queen. Nay, they became 
a useful instrument in Philip’s hands for the ‘enterprise of 
England’. All this is, perhaps, familiar ground. But let us observe 
the awkward position in which Elizabeth was placed by her 
acknowledgement of Orange’s naval commissions. Provided the 
recognition continued, the most she could do was to have the 
doings of the ‘ soldats au Prince d’Orenges ’ carefully watched, so 
that they kept within the limits of their commissions: i.e. con- 
fined their attacks to Spanish commerce outside English territorial 
waters and committed no depredations on English shipping or the 
shipping of countries trading peacefully with England. La Marck, 
who, as the prince’s admiral, was granted a passport to take 
armour out of England, was expected to keep an eye on the wild 
companies under his command. But the lure of plunder, and the 
fact that many doubtless sailed under his flag merely for con- 
venience, made his task far from easy. Indiscriminate pillage in- 
evitably ensued ; and, in order to check it, the stringency of control 
by the naval and port officers was increased. As the summer of 
1571 wore on, a crisis was seen to be approaching, for, on August 12, 
Walsingham reported! from France that Lewis of Nassau, hearing 
of the disorders committed by those who professed to serve him and 
his brother, disavowed entirely their attacks on the queen’s sub- 
jects, expressing the wish that they would be punished as they 
deserved. Consequently, in September, the privy council decided 
upon rigorous action. Lord Cobham, governor of the Cinque ports, 
and Sir Edward Horsey, captain of the Isle of Wight, were in- 
structed? to arrest ‘certain captains naming themselves to be in 
the Prince of Orange’s service ’ for plundering ships belonging to 
the merchants of the Steelyard and others, and to seize their ships 
and the goods they had taken or uttered ‘ to the slander of the 
realm and impeachment of the haunt and traffic of merchandize ’. 
That these instructions were seriously meant is clear from Horsey’s 


1 Cal. of State Papers, Foreign, 1569-71. 
2 Acts of the Privy Council, 20 September 1571. 
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letter to Burghley in October. By December La Marck was be- 
coming seriously perturbed at the trend of events, for he wrote to 
the queen ? complaining that an embargo had been laid on one of 
his ships, La Cloche, at Dover, and asking for a fresh passport to 
protect himself. At the end of January 1572, he complains * again 
that the lieutenant of Dover Castle and the mayor ordered him, in 
the queen’s name, to restore certain merchandise his men had 
taken from merchants of the Steelyard and a certain Francis 
Shorer, under threat that they would administer justice according 
to the law of the land. He protests that he had done his best to 
restrain the captains of his fleet within their commissions, and will 
punish them according to his duty and reason. In the same letter 
he alludes bitterly to the disorders, violences, wrongs, and out- 
rages to which he and his company are daily exposed from the 
queen’s subjects and others. Hawkins and Winter especially worry 
him, the former, because he had committed some outrage against 
one of his captains,‘ the latter, because he had deprived him of some 
prisoners taken lawfully in Flanders and had wounded one of his 
captains.° But the queen and the council paid no heed to his re- 
monstrances ; nor did they take any notice of the elaborate memo- 
randum he had submitted for the regularization of his position in 
England.* If we may judge by his document, it would seem as if 
the alleged privileges accorded to La Marck in respect of victual- 
ling, selling of prizes, &c., existed more in his own imagination than 
on paper. He enjoyed no legal security whatever ; and apparently 
the passport he held from the queen applied only to the cireum- 
stances in which it was originally issued. At any rate, on 
10 February 1572, the council instructed Sir Henry Cripps and 
others,’ commissioners appointed for the Cinque ports, to summon 
La Marck and his companies before them and convey to them the 
queen’s wish that they ‘ prepare to depart and so remain no longer 
on these coasts *. The reason given for this drastic action was that 
by their disorders they had caused the government to be slandered 
and traffic from all parts to be much hindered and decayed. 
Eleven days later came an important minute to the mayor of 
Dover, requiring him to procure La Marck’s departure by all means 
in his power short of using force.* It runs as follows : 


We are from time to time informed of the great disorders, outrages, and 
spoyles made by a certain flote of shipps, pretendyng to serve the Prince 
of Orange, and in these our narrow seas, and specially uppon the cost of 
Kent, and that the spoyles and ships ar brought commenly into that our 
port of Dover, and there sold directly ageynst our commandments expressed 


1 Vide supra, p. 38. ? Kervyn de Lettenhove, vi. 235. 
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by severall proclamations, and to the slaunder of that town ; besyde this, 
we also perceave that the Count de la Marck, who also pretendeth to have 
authoritie over that flote, doth lodg in that our towne of Dover, to whom 
also a multitude of them that serve in that flote do resorte, otherwise than 
in any former tyme hath bene used in that towne, being a principall port, 
and as an eie of our realme. All which considered, we will and chardg you 
furthwith to gyve knolledg to the sayd Count La Marck, that although at 
his being with us, upon his request, we were content to grant him our 
passport, to pass out of our realme with certen armure belongyng to hym- 
self, yet we never ment that he should contynew in that towne and princi- 
pall port, to make the same a place of assemblee for all his company to 
resort to him, nether have we hard from the Prince of Orange of any 
speciall request made for that purpoos ; but contrary wise, of late we have 
bene advertised by our ambassador out of France from the Counte Ludovyk, 
brother to the sayd prince, that the meaning of the sayd prince is not that 
ether the sayd Count La Marck, or any other pretendyng to serve the sayd 
prince should in such sort as they doo, harm our narrow seas, or lye in any 
of our ports, to the offence of any of our subjects, or the subjects of any of 
our friends. Wherefor, you shall, in our name, command hym to gyve 
order, that the flote may departe from that towne and port of Dover; and 
if he shall refuse so to doe, you shall first use some reasonable persuasions, 
in respect of the generall complaynts made by all merchants having cause 
to pass and repass the seas by that cost, and specially, for that it was never 
seene nor suffred that any strangers of any nation hath bene suffred to 
continew in that towne, but for passadg only ; and if such reasons shall 
not move him to yeld to depart, you shall lett hym understand, that you 
may not suffer hym nor any of his to remayn there. And to that end, we 
would have you consider how you may, if he will persist wilfully to continew, 
remove hym thence by barryng of hym to have any victells, or otherwise, 
as your selves shall thynk best, using therein all indirect meanes rather than 
force, untill ye may here furder from us or our Counsell. We will you the 
lieutenant of the castell to send to the maior of Sandwych, and all others 
officers of the ports, to use the same orders for excludyng of these manner 
of people ; and suerly if they shall not, you may well assure them, without 
respect to ther libertyes they clayme, we will inquire of ther contempts and 
negligencees in usyng our commandments, and sease ther libertyes into 
our hands. 


On the day after this minute was sent to the mayor of Dover, 
Sweveghem received a dignified and conclusive answer to his com- 
plaints that the proclamations against assisting pirates were not 
duly executed.! It was pointed out to him that commissions under 
the Great Seal of England had been issued to the leading nobles 
and others in the maritime districts, ‘ pour faire enquérir sur le 
serment de personnes a ce jurées aussi estroitement que par les loix 
du royaulme est accoustumé d’estre faict en cas de crimes et de 
lése-majesté et d’aultres * ; and that these commissions had resulted 
in arrests and restitutions of pirate goods to aggrieved parties, as 


1 Kervyn de Lettenhove, vi. 322 ; Cal. of State Papers, Foreign, 1572-4, 22 February 
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far as justice was able to effect it. Finally, on 1 March, the queen 
issued her proclamation ! ordering ‘ all freebooters of any nation to 
depart and not to return, on penalty of confiscation of goods and 
imprisonment ’ ; and forbidding her subjects on pain of death to 
supply them with victuals or munitions, or to purchase goods from 
them. 

May we not conclude, on the evidence here adduced, that the 
expulsion of La Marck represents not a sudden decision actuated 
by friendly consideration for the pirates but rather the culminating 
act of a government irritated beyond endurance at the growing 
damage they were doing to English interests ? The appointment 
of Hawkins on 29 February to see to the carrying out of the procla- 
mation shows that the government meant business, for Hawkins 
was certainly not persona grata to La Marck and the pirates. 

It is impossible to say when La Marck left Dover, and his move- 
ments after the expulsion are far from clear, the evidence being 
very scanty. Motley conveniently represents him as sailing im- 
mediately for the Dutch coast.2_ But this is obviously an error, due 
to his dating the edict of expulsion at least a month later than it 
actually occurred. Froude fills in the gap between the departure 
from England and the events at Brille by saying that La Marck 
‘ lingered at Dover with the connivance of the officers of the port ’,* 
which is purely a conjecture. In Pollard’s account there is no 
reference to the matter at all. And Williamson is content with the 
statement that the Dover contingent ‘moved eastwards to their 
own coast, taking some rich prizes by the way’. As a matter of 
fact we have no means of knowing what happened until shortly 
before 25 March. On this date Sweveghem reported to Alva ® that 
La Marck had returned and was hovering between Dover and the 
Downs, giving it out among his crews that he was awaiting rein- 
forcements ‘ pour parensemble faire l’enterprinse de la Brielle au 
pays de Voorn’. (So far as can be discovered from the documents 
available, this is the first authentic reference to Brille as the 
objective of a piratical attack.) He had six fly boats with him, and 
was busy equipping two hoys together with a large ship fort a voile, 
named La Gallée. His stay in the neighbourhood of Dover must 
have been brief ; for, a few days later, Sweveghem reported again ° 
that news had arrived from the Isle of Wight, on 29 March, that 
La Marck, accompanied by sixteen ships—probably the combined 
fleet for the expedition against Brille—had put in to the island to 
sell prizes and obtain victuals. But again the visit must have been 
a flying one, for before the news reached London he was at sea once 
more, and, on 28 March, captured two Spanish merchantmen 


1 Cal. of State Papers, Dom., Add., 1566-79, p. 385. 
2 Op. cit., ii. 300. 3 Op. cit. x. 99. * Op. cit. p. 265. 
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belonging to the Flanders flotilla in the Straits of Dover.!_ His next 
move was probably against Brille, which was taken on 1 April. 

It would seem, therefore, that, on the evidence submitted, we 
may assume that the ‘ enterprinse de la Brielle ’ was conceived by 
La Marck some time between his expulsion from England and his 
return to the English coast about 25 March. By this date his plans 
were in train, and, in all likelihood, he had utilized the time in order 
to reconnoitre the place. But there is no hint that the queen, or, 
indeed, any one else in England, was in his confidence. 

The same conclusion may be drawn from the actions of the 
rover after Brille was in his hands. He had made no adequate 
preparations for the defence of the place and his position was 
perilous in the extreme. True, the revolt in Holland, which the 
capture of Brille provoked, spread rapidly to Flushing and other 
places ; but the insurgents were without organization or war 
material. Orange and Lewis of Nassau were still struggling to 
bring the grand succour from France and Germany into the field, 
and their arrangements were far from complete. But immediate 
assistance was imperative if the pied a terre was to be held. In the 
circumstances, La Marck decided to make an appeal to Elizabeth. 
The letter he wrote ? is absolutely devoid of any hint or suggestion 
that the queen had a hand in the capture of the town, or that 
there was any understanding between them: on the contrary, 
it is exculpatory and begging. Knowing that he could look for no 
help, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, for any infringement 
of Philip’s sovereign rights over the Netherlands, he carefully ex- 
plains, in terms of the old fiction, that he is fighting not against the 
Spanish king but against the tyrannical Alva : 


Urbem Breillam dictam cepimus, non ejus opinionis ut ipsam Regiae 
Majestati Hispaniarum yi surripere et contra Suae Majestatis jurisdictionem 
retinere velimus, sed ut a saevissimi tyranni ducis Albani crudelitate et 
oppressionibus, quibus ipsam quotidie obruit defendere et divino auxilio 
liberare cogitemus et conemur. 


On the strength of this, he beseeches the queen to allow him to 
have help from the Flemish refugees in England, together with 
victuals and munitions : 


Summis a Regia Vestra Majestate precibus contendimus ut, amota omni 
sinistra suspicione, aliquo favore nos juvare dignetur, et ut ex Vestrae 
Majestatis regno quibusdam profugis ex Belgio hominibus, praeter comea- 
tum, aliaque necessaria nobis consulere queamus, clementissime concedere 
vellet. 


There is no record of any reply by the queen to this petition ; but, 
on 16 April, Sweveghem reported to Alva * that he heard a ship was 


1 Teulet, Correspondance diplomatique de La Mothe Fénelon, dépesche cexlvi. 
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to be dispatched to La Marck announcing ‘ le restitution des ports 
de ce royaulme et la liberté de s’en servir a touttes commodités ’. 
At the same time, Brédérode, La Marck’s comrade-in-arms, sent 
a contingent of 250 Flemings from London to the defence of Brille, 
and was preparing to follow it up with another 250 when the 
necessary equipment was ready.t On 17 April, the same writer 
states ? that La Marck had written to the Flemish congregations in 
London (consistoriaulx) to procure for him 1,000 casks of powder 
and 1,000 arquebuses, offering prompt payment on the security of 
four or five hundred of the refugees. A week later Sweveghem 
alluded * to the crowds of men—presumably Flemings—in the 
streets, in the city, at the exchange, at Sandwich, and elsewhere, 
preparing to go to the Netherlands. On 27 April, La Mothe Fénelon 
sends word‘ to the French court that about 1,000 Walloons had 
embarked at Harwich, well armed, for Brille, and that the English 
council was deliberating as to the attitude to assume towards the 
Flushingers, who were now in revolt. A little later (29 April) 
Antonio de Guaras reports ® a fresh rebel expedition, and observes 
that the munitions and men were being loaded in an English ship 
in the Thames. On 12 May, Sweveghem notes ® that, for ten days 
past, Flemish rebels had been busy in London collecting arms and 
money from their friends (entre los que son de sus sectas) for 
Brille and Flushing. On the following day La Mothe learned of the 
‘decision of the council in respect of Flushing, and his words are 
important : they run as follows : * 
Et sur ce propos, j’ay bien sceu qu’il a esté proposé en ce conseil s'il seroit 
bon d’ayder ouvertement et porter faveur 4 ceulx de Flexingues, attendu 
les maulvais déportemens du dict duc d’Alva contre ce royaulme, et aussy 
que c’est une ville trés commode pour y establir ung commerce, beaucoup 
plus que n’est Embourg; mais il a esté conclud qu'on n’atemptera, pour 
encores, chose quelconque a@ Flexingues, ny ailleurs au Pays Bas, qui ait 
apparence d’estre contre le Roy d’Espaigne et seulement on permettra aur 
Wuallons, qui sont icy, qwils puissent retourner en leur pays, avec tel équipage 
qu ils pourront recouvrer en ce royaulme, pour leur argent. 


In short, benevolent neutrality was the order of the day, 
a policy fully in accord with the queen’s attitude to Orange prior to 
the capture of Brille. The war was to be conducted, not by 
Englishmen, but by Flemings supported by their own finances and 
on their own initiative. 

But by the middle of May a change was beginning to affect the 
composition of the expeditions. On the 18th, Guaras writes to 
Alva * that ‘some Englishmen ’ were accompanying the Flemings ; 

1 Kervyn de Lettenhove, vi. 384-5. 2 Ibid. p. 386. 3 Ibid. p. 395. 
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but, he adds reassuringly, ‘ it is to be believed that they go not by 
the queen’s or council’s orders, but rather as people led astray by 
our rebels’. On the 24th, La Mothe corroborates :! ‘Il semble 
que aulcuns Angloys se veulent dispenser de eulx mesmes, d’aller 
accompaigner les Wuallons ’. On the same day Guaras notes ? an 
increase in the number of the English passing over to the Nether- 
lands: ‘They persuade many English (muchos Yngleses) to go, 
and many have departed in company with the rebels ;* further- 
more, ‘a rich English merchant named Pointz, well known in 
Antwerp, has left for Flushing, with all the money he could collect 
from the heretic [i.e. Flemish] congregations in London as well as 
quantities of arms and munitions ’ ; while ‘ an Englishman named 
captain Morgan has enlisted three hundred English soldiers 
(although without drum and standard) and is ready to leave with 
them, the citizens of London guaranteeing them their pay, which 
the Flemish rebels have undertaken to provide’. Guaras adds : 
‘ All this is done so publicly, that one is bound to believe that the 
queen and council willingly shut their eyes to it (lo permiten con 
dissimulacion).’ 

Evidently, then, until about the end of May, Englishmen were 
not going over to the Netherlands to take part in the rebellion 
in considerable numbers, that is, nearly two months after the 
capture of Brille ; and even then it was without the sanction of 
the government. One might say that it was against the decision 
of the government. 

It would seem, therefore, that the statement * affirming that 
Brille ‘ was no sooner taken than Elizabeth prepared to profit by 
the occasion : and Sir Humphrey Gilbert was allowed to take 1,200 
English troops across the sea ’, stands in need of qualification. It 
is wrong in fact, because Elizabeth did not seek to profit by the 
occasion, and Gilbert did not cross the sea until early in July : it is 
wrong in inference, because before July arrived the situation in 
the revolted districts of the Netherlands had undergone a profound 
and significant change, due to the influx of the French. Just about 
the time when Englishmen began to accompany the Flemings in 
considerable numbers, Huguenot succours from Dieppe, Rouen, and 
elsewhere were pouring into the Netherlands to stiffen the defence 
of the rebel strongholds ;4 and the vanguard of the main French 
expedition organized by Lewis of Nassau and the Huguenot 
leaders was crossing the frontier for the onslaught on Mons.°® 
Nothing could have caused greater apprehension in the queen ; for 
a French domination of the Low Countries was infinitely more 
dangerous to England’s interests there than Spanish rule. She had 


1 Teulet, op. cit., déspesche cclii. + ? Kervyn de Lettenhove, vi. 414. 
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had ample warning, of course, because, as early as 23 April, 
Walsingham reported ! from France that the French king’s agent 
in Flanders had ‘ written unto the King very earnestly not to omytt 
to take proffyt of the occasyon that is offred unto him for the 
recoverye of so muche of the Lowe-Countrye as of auncient tyme 
hathe apperteyned unto the crowne of France’. Realizing the 
gravity of the situation, Walsingham had approached Lewis of 
Nassau, who was in communication with the rebels, and had 
received offers from them to admit garrisons sent by him, and asked 
him to employ as few French as possible. Meanwhile he wrote to 
Burghley explaining that Lewis had the offer of 500 men from the 
French king to be embarked at Dieppe, of which he meant to avail 
himself in the event of no help being forthcoming from England. 
Burghley drew up a memorandum outlining a policy for the queen’s 
consideration on 3 June.” It is a vitally important document be- 
cause it sketches the groundwork of England’s permanent attitude 
to the Netherlands during the later sixteenth century. Information 
is wanted, he notes, about the military and political situation, and 
upon this will depend England’s course of action. For the guid- 
ance of the queen he lays down three principles. First, if Alva is 
able to deal with the crisis and retain the Low Countries for his 
master against the French, England should stand aside, at least for 
a time: secondly, if Alva is unable to defend the Netherlands 
against the French and they begin to occupy any part of them, 
especially the maritime parts, ‘it may be good for us to use all 
means that may conveniently be to stay that course : ’ thirdly, if 
the French proceed to establish themselves in the maritime parts 
and the frontiers, Alva should be ‘ informed secretly of the queen’s 
disposition to assist the King his master by all honourable means 
she might in defence of his inheritance’. The condition of 
England’s help was, that the king of Spain should guarantee to 
his subjects in the Netherlands security from oppression, restore to 
them their ancient liberties, reconcile the nobility to him, deliver 
them from the fear of the Inquisition, and continue the old league 
with the queen as in the days of the dukes of Burgundy. 

The meaning of this document is perfectly clear. There is no 
reference whatever to assisting Orange against Spain, or ‘ taking 
advantage of the situation’. On the contrary, the eye of the 
English statesman is on the duel between Alva and the French ; 
and, if need be, England would assist the Spaniard rather than see 
the French win. In the light of this avowal of policy, which must 
be regarded as authoritative, Elizabeth’s conversation with 
Antonio de Guaras on 30 June,’ the contents of which shocked 
Froude, becomes intelligible. Guaras reported to Alva that the 


' Kervyn de Lettenhove, vi. 415. 2 Ibid. pp. 420-1. 
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queen had told him that if it were to the interest of his master, and 
he desired it, she would accept the offer of the Flushingers to take 
the town into her protection and hold it until she could surrender it 
to Alva. Call it a betrayal or a potential betrayal of a people who 
were struggling for their lives and in desperate straits; morally it 
was a despicable thing even to offer todo. But let it be remembered 
that the rebel cause in the Netherlands was of relatively small 
significance in the eyes of statesmen beside the great game being 
played out between England, France, and Spain; and, in so 
far as English interests were involved, they were undoubtedly 
on the side of maintaining the authority in the Netherlands that 
would be least harmful to trade. A distant Spanish authority, 
which could be held in check because of its very distance from the 
seat of disturbance, would be better than a nearer French authority, 
which, by its juxtaposition and the absence of any natural obstacles, 
could make its power felt without restraint. For this reason, and 
this alone, the queen sent troops and picked military officers to the 
Low Countries. Orange might lay stress on ‘the common cause ’— 
the affinity of England with the reform movement in Europe—as 
also did the Huguenots, but the truth is, Elizabeth cared little for 
these things. If there had been a danger of the Orange cause com- 
pletely triumphing in the Netherlands she would, just as readily, 


have supported the Spaniard as she threatened to support him 
when the French were threatening a domination. There never was 
a more unscrupulous focussing of England’s foreign policy on what 
was conceived to be England’s vital needs—Realpolitik in every 
sense of the word—than that conducted by the English queen and 
her minister Burghley. But the ‘ correctness’ of their attitude 
towards Spain in 1572 is worthy of emphasis. J. B. Biack. 
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Lord Flyndford’s Embassy to Russia, 
1744-9 


Part I 


N 18 September (0.s.) 1744 Lord Hyndford, who had spent 
three eventful years at Berlin, was directed to leave the 
Prussian capital and to proceed to Russia to take over the embassy 
from Lord Tyrawly, who had only discharged its functions for four 
months. In order to avoid any formal leave-taking at Berlin, he 
was to give out that he was to be a mere locum tenens for Tyrawly 
during the latter’s absence on the ground of ill-health. He took 
with him letters of revocation for Tyrawly, and credentials for 
himself as minister plenipotentiary. These he was to employ while 
Tyrawly remained, so that there might not be two ambassadors to 
the same court at the same time, but he was assured that he would 
receive new credentials as ambassador to be presented after his 
predecessor had departed. No political instructions were given to 
him, as he was to take over those which had been sent from time to 
time to Tyrawly.! Of these several had been carried out and others 
had become obsolete before Hyndford could arrive in Russia. 
Tyrawly had taken out with him the English ratification of 
Russia’s accession to the treaty of Breslau, which was to be ex- 
changed for the similar document on the part of Russia. This 
exchange had not been made when Frederick invaded Bohemia, 
and Carteret then decided that it was useless, as the treaty had 
become a mere scrap of paper.2, Tyrawly was ordered to support 
Bestuzhev and to thwart la Chétardie. This had been triumph- 
antly effected. La Chétardie had been ignominiously expelled 
from Russia, and Bestuzhev had become grand chancellor. The 
last of Tyrawly’s original instructions had been to induce Russia 
to procure the overthrow of the Gyllenborg ministry in Sweden, 
and to co-operate in this matter with Guy Dickens at Stockholm. 






1 Recueil of the Imp. Society of Russian History, cii. 117-19. 

? Carteret to Tyrawly, 21 September (0.s.) 1744 (ibid. p. 123, and Add. MS. 22528, 
fo. 200): ‘ As to the exchange of the ratifications of the Empress’s accession to the 
treaty of Breslau, there seems no farther occasion for such a ceremony, since the treaty 
itself is now broken in all its points by the King of Prussia’s invasion of Bohemia, 
contrary to the express tenor of it.’ 
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In this no progress had been made. Tyrawly found the Russian 
ministers curiously reluctant to take any measures against the 
men who had made the treaty of Abo and recognized Adolf 
Frederick as prince successor. The tsaritsa was very sensitive in 
all matters that touched the house of Holstein, and Bestuzhev had 
no great confidence in Guy Dickens.! Tyrawly’s failuré on this 
point had some important results, as Sweden, where the prince 
successor and his wife supported the ministers, became more and 
more pro-Prussian and pro-French. The original danger to peace 
in the north, after the Abo settlement, that Denmark might take 
action against the aggrandizement of the Holstein family, had been 
averted by British influence at Copenhagen. Its place was taken 
in 1744 by a new danger, that Russia and Sweden, in the interests 
of the two Holstein branches, might combine together to deprive 
Denmark of Sleswick and Hanover of Bremen and Verden. This 
method of distracting the attention of Russia had always been 
advocated by France. It had been dropped for a time when 
Frederick had confident hopes of Russian support, but after the 
disgrace of la Chétardie it was revived, and it bulks largely in the 
instructions of d’Alion, who returned to Russia in November 1744. 
The Marquis d’Argenson, who became foreign minister in France 
at this time, thought so highly of the scheme that he wished to 
send the abler diplomatist St. Séverin to supersede d’Alion in its 
prosecution.2 But St. Séverin, who was engaged at the time in 
a futile effort to prevent the formation of the quadruple alliance at 
Warsaw, excused himself on the score of ill-health, and he could 
not anyhow have been a persona grata at the Russian court, where 
he was regarded as having stirred up the Swedes to attack Russia 
in 1741. D’Alion was therefore left to do his best in Russia, while 
Tyrawly and Hyndford successively strove to avert any disturbance 
of the northern settlement. Frederick thought that the French 
scheme was largely chimerical, but could not venture to veto it, as 
it might in extremity prove a safeguard for Prussia.* 


1 Tyrawly to Carteret, 1 October (0.s.) 1744 (Recueil, cii.127) : ‘Mr. Bestuchef then 
owned to me that he had never been able to get any such proposition listened to here, 
and added, in confidence, that the first step towards such measures, and what would be 
very agreeable to the well-intentioned Swedes, as well as our opposers, would be to 
recal Mr. Guy Dickens, dont les maniéres (to use his own words) étoient trop brusques 
pour ce pais-la.’ 

? Hyndford wrote to Carteret on 18 August 1744 that he was glad France was send- 
ing d’Alion, ‘hated and despised at the Court of Russia’, instead of St. Séverin, ‘a per- 
son of great ability and a good character’. (Add. MS. 23631, fo. 24.) 

3 Frederick to Chambrier, 10 September 1744 (Pol. Corr. iii. 273). After referring to 
the French plan of gaining Russia by gratifying Holstein ambitions, he went on: ‘ Tout 
cela va fort bien, mais de vouloir tirer un parti réel de la Russie et disposer I’ Impératrice 
de faire valoir, par un contingent de troupes et par des subsides & payer & la Suéde, les 
droits des ducs de Holstein, par la prise de Bréme et de Verde, pour en faire & la pacifica- 
tion générale un échange contre le duché de Sleswig, c’est, selon moi, vouloir tacher 
l'impossible ... Je pense donc qu’il faudra prendre de ce plan tout ce qui est solide, et 
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The first supplementary instruction to Tyrawly—to get the 
12,000 men from Russia under the treaty of December 1742 when 
France declared war—was so far carried out after Bestuzhev be- 
came chancellor that Russia undertook to have the men ready in 
Livonia to serve when called upon in any campaign after the current 
year. But the danger from France, which this contingent was to 
aid to repel, was suddenly thrust into the background when 
Frederick marched through Saxony to invade Bohemia and with 
startling rapidity captured Prague and occupied the greater part 
of the kingdom. From that moment Prussia took the place of 
France as the most obvious and the most dangerous enemy. 
Carteret, infuriated by the failure of all his grand anti-Bourbon 
schemes, was carried away by the wave of hostility to Prussia. 
He consented to the evacuation of Alsace, and to the employ- 
ment against Frederick of the subsidies which had been granted 
against France. He almost recklessly urged Austria to make any 
necessary sacrifices to gain the support of Saxony. He himself 
obtained the adhesion of the Dutch, and ordered Villiers to act 
with Calkoen in buying that Saxon contingent which turned the 
scale in Bohemia and compelled Frederick to abandon his conquests. 
A quadruple alliance for the spoliation of Prussia was adjusted at 
Grodno and Warsaw, as the Saxon court had been transferred to 
Poland for the meeting of the Polish diet, though the details as to 
the sharing of the spoil were left to be settled by a separate agree- 
ment between Dresden and Vienna. The same anti-Prussian 
passion appears in Carteret’s relations with Russia. When Bestu- 
zhev, assuming that Saxony would treat the Prussian entry as an 
act of aggression and would apply for Russian aid under the treaty 
between the two states, suggested as an idea of his own that a sub- 
stantial force might be sent to assist Saxony if the 12,000 men due 
to England were added to the 12,000 due to Saxony, Tyrawly 
naturally demurred on the ground that he had no instructions to 
allow troops, which had been demanded against France, to be 
employed against a power with which England was not at war.! 
He referred the matter home, and to his astonishment received a 
letter from Carteret, blaming him for not having given immediate 
assent to the proposal, and ordering him to reopen the matter, 
though it was admitted that the troops could not be admitted to be 
those furnished for England.? Nothing could possibly have come 
of so preposterous a scheme. In the first place Bestuzhev declared 
that it was not a proposal but a mere casual suggestion, and that it 
was impossible to conceal the fact that the Russian auxiliaries 
laisser le reste aux conjonctures qui se présenteront.’ The diplomatic correspondence 
of the period is full of references to these French schemes, and both England and 
Hanover were agitated about the threat to Bremen and Verden. 


1 Tyrawly to Carteret, 26 August (0.s.) 1744 (Recueil, cii. 98). 
? Carteret to Tyrawly, 25 September (0.8.) (ibid. p. 125). 
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were those supplied to the English king. In the second place 
Saxony was so mortally afraid of Prussia that she dared not 
claim that the casus foederis had arisen, so that there could be no 
question of sending the 12,000 men to her aid, and in the end a 
faux pas on the part of Tyrawly killed the whole project. He was 
careless enough to refer to the matter in the presence of Voronzov, 
who had never heard of it. Bestuzhev could only extricate himself 
from an awkward situation by denying that he had ever mentioned 
it, and by compelling Tyrawly to write a letter confirming the 
untruth and asserting that it was only an idea of his own.! Quite 
apart from this humiliating conclusion, the episode is not credit- 
able to Carteret, and shows how his diplomacy deteriorated during 
his last months in office. 

Meanwhile the scheme of a quadruple alliance had led to the 
sending of Tyrawly’s last and most pressing instruction. On 
10 August (0.s.) Carteret wrote that he must urge the Russian 
court to join with the maritime powers and Saxony 


in those measures which are absolutely necessary for restraining the 
dangerous ambition of a prince, who aspires so evidently at enlarging his 
dominions by all methods in order to be in a condition of giving the law to 
all his neighbours, the consequences of which must be soon most severely 
felt by the court and empire of Russia, if they do not interpose in time to 
prevent them.” 


It was because Carteret did not think Tyrawly equal to carry out 
this instruction, that he decided to send Hyndford to take his 
place. But in the interval he had no alternative but to employ the 
man on the spot. When the draft of the alliance had been ad- 
justed at The Hague for submission to Austria and Saxony, a copy 
was sent to Tyrawly, and he was to persuade Russia to join, either 
as a principal before the treaty was concluded, or as an accessory 
after it had been signed by the four powers. His comments upon 
it are so apt, and anticipate so clearly the later course of the negotia- 
tion, that they are worth quoting. 


I find that the ministers at Grodno thought it more to the Empress’s 
dignity to come into this treaty as a principal than as an accessary. These 
ministers have also transmitted the project to this court, and therefore I 
think it is not necessary I should communicate it here in form, but only 
mention it to the grand- and vice-chancellors as a thing in agitation, and as 
a mark of confidence and an instance of different conduct from the league of 
Francfort, that we do not, like them, make engagements without consulting 
and desiring the co-operation of Her Imperial Majesty. I think, likewise, 
the communication is premature, since, I find by Mr. Villiers’s, they are not 
yet agreed at Grodno in some essential points. I confess I have a very 

? This humiliation of Tyrawly was narrated by Bestuzhev to Hyndford, while both 
British representatives were at St. Petersburg, and was cheerfully handed on by the 


latter to Harrington on 5 January (0.8.) 1745 (ibid. p. 183). 
* Ibid. p. 88. 
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material objection to what concerns this court in respect to this treaty, viz. 
that their coming into it, whether as accessaries or principals, engages them 
to nothing in the world that I can find out, though I have considered the 
project with the greatest care. The parts the maritime powers are to act, 
that of the elector of Saxony and the queen of Hungary, are very clearly 
specified, but Russia is to be invited to accede without any stipulations of 
what she is to do towards the common cause, and consequently her accession 
will be a matter very indifferent and add nothing more to our strength than 
the bare word ‘ accedes’, which, without some effect from her acceding, 
means nothing.... If the King has a mind that this country should be 
concerned in this treaty, there is but one way, and that is by a subsidy, as 
I already said in my letter of the 26th of August last. I meana sum of money 
once given by the maritime powers. Bestuchef has it in his thoughts, and he 
and I are actually at work to prepare something of this sort to lay before the 
Empress, as a project wholly his own, for her approbation. I have his con- 
fidence, and as Rosenberg has it in a good degree, he is privy to our scheme." 


The submission of the draft of the quadruple alliance was the 
most definite overture yet made for Russian intervention in the 
war. From this time the Russian court and the Russian ministry 
were divided into parties on this question. Bestuzhev became 
more and more committed to intervention on the side of Austria 
and the maritime powers. On the other hand Voronzov, who had 
purchased the vice-chancellorship by joining the enemies of la 
Chétardie,? now ‘ threw off the mask ’, and came forward as the 
avowed advocate of non-intervention as the best policy for Russia 
to pursue. He would not have admitted that he acted in the 
interests of France or Prussia, though he certainly accepted 
presents from Frederick, but he had behind him all the partisans 
of these powers, Lestock and Brummer, still active though less 
efficient than formerly, and the princess of Zerbst, la reine mére as 
Tyrawly called her, who, after an interval of tearful penitence for 
her complicity with la Chétardie, had mustered up courage to 
resume her intrigues, guided and encouraged by frequent letters 
from Frederick. Behind them were the two envoys, the experienced 
Mardefeld, who knew how to pull all available strings, and d’Alion, 
who had brought with him a potent weapon in the shape of a 
French offer of money in return for nothing more burdensome than 
neutrality. In addition to this, Voronzov’s party had three 


1 Tyrawly to Carteret, 18 October (0.8.) 1744 (Recueil, cii. 133). 

? There seems to be no doubt that Voronzov helped in the ruin of la Chétardie. 
Tyrawly wrote to Carteret on 6 June (o.s.) (ibid. p. 59) that he was ‘ the person who kept 
her Majesty in the good intentions she was in when she left Moscow ; for the dismissing 
of the marquis de la Chétardie was concerted and determined before the voyage of 
Troitza was undertaken ’, Voronzov accompanied Elizabeth to Troitza, and Bestuzhev 
did not. Tyrawly’s account is confirmed by Finckenstein, who was informed by 
Gyllenborg and Tessin, the leaders of the French party at Stockholm, ‘que M. Woronzow 
faisait semblant d’étre ami intime du marquis, quoiqu’il ait été un des principaux 
auteurs de sa perte ’ (Pol. Corr. iii. 340). 

* See the supplementary instructions to d’Alion, 17 September 1744, in Rambaud, 
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trump cards in their hands. One was the tsaritsa’s aversion to the 
cares of business, and therefore to all intervention as certain to 
make these cares more numerous and more pressing. Another was 
her devotion to the house of Holstein, which, since Adolf Frederick’s 
marriage to Ulrica, seemed to draw her in the direction of another 
quadruple alliance, with Sweden, France, and Prussia. And the 
ace of trumps was her quarrel with Maria Theresa about Botta. 
As long as that sore place remained, it was hopeless for Carteret to 
look for any cordial co-operation on the part of Russia. All these 
difficulties Bestuzhev had to face, with very little backing except 
such as could be supplied by the British and Austrian ambassadors, 
with a very unsatisfactory envoy from Saxony. Elizabeth’s dis- 
taste for business was incurable, and could only be overcome by 
constant assiduity on the chancellor’s part, and by taking upon 
himself all the drudgery of preparation so that everything should be 
ready for her consent at the first favourable movement. The 
Holstein ambitions constituted another permanent problem, but 
they could possibly be countered either by attractive subsidies, or 
by offering to Russia some material gain. Among Bestuzhev’s 
suggestions which Tyrawly thought worth while to send home was 
one that Russia should seize East Prussia and give it to Poland, of 
which it had once been a fief, in exchange for a strip of eastern 
Poland, including Smolensk, where the population belonged for the 
most part to the Greek church. It was thought that the religious 
motive would appeal to Elizabeth, and Tyrawly expressed his 
belief that ‘ this is the only scheme that can draw the Empress into 
the war’.! So obsessed wasCarteret with the necessity of trampling 
upon Prussia, that he expressed his approval of the scheme, though 
it would have the effect of subjecting the Protestant population of 
East Prussia to the intolerant rule of Roman Catholic Poland.” 
Luckily for Carteret’s reputation, nothing came of the scheme, and 
the only bait ultimately held out to Russia was a subsidy. The 
Botta trouble was Bestuzhev’s greatest difficulty, but it also proved 
to be the easiest to remove. 


Recueil des Instructions, i. 474. He was authorized ‘a proposer au dit ministére une 
somme limitée qui lui seroit payée de mois en mois, aussi longtemps que la 
Czarine se refuseroit aux sollicitations des ennemis de la France pour fournir des 
secours & la reine de Hongrie ou contre les alliés du Roi. Comme la cour de Londres 
soutient son crédit en Russie par la force de l’argent, il est nécessaire d’user de la méme 
voie pour prévenir les suites qui pourraient en résulter.’ Tyrawly declared (Recueil, 
cii. 137) that d’Alion ‘ has a power to offer a subsidy to this court to remain in a 
neutrality ’, and Bestuzhev frequently used this as an argument to induce England to 
come to terms with Russia. 

1 Tyrawly to Carteret, 8 October (0.s.) 1744 (ibid. p. 129). 

? Granville to Tyrawly, 9 November (0.s.) 1744 (ibid. p. 149). When Ulfeld the 
Austrian chancellor propounded the scheme to Sir Thomas Robinson, the latter pro- 
tested with horror against such treatment of a Protestant state. See Robinson to 
Granville, 8 December 1744 in State Papers, Foreign, Germany, 165. Unfortunately 
the letter did not reach the secretary of state to whom it was directed. 
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The Russian chancellor had long ago realized that his hands 
were tied until Elizabeth could be reconciled with Maria Theresa. 
He also perceived that it could not be done by a Russian and must 
be brought about by some outside agency. It was a delicate 
matter to touch, as Maria Theresa was quite as sensitive and 
obstinate as the tsaritsa, and much more chivalrous. But she was 
also more of a politician, and her interests were more deeply in- 
volved. The English ministers, who had so often incurred her 
displeasure by preaching to her the duty of self-sacrifice, were 
inclined to fight shy of meddling with the dispute about Botta, and 
the task of mediation was undertaken by Saxony, which had a 
keen interest in bringing the courts of Vienna and St. Petersburg 
together. Elizabeth had two grievances. Not only did the queen 
of Hungary maintain that Botta’s guilt was not proved, but also, 
while other rulers were sending ambassadors to Russia, she was 
only represented by an obscure resident. Saxon mediation, 
largely guided by Michael Bestuzhev, who was transferred in this 
year from Berlin to Dresden, procured some definite concessions 
from Vienna. Botta was to be confined to his house, and Maria 
Theresa declared that she would inflict condign punishment upon 
him if his guilt was proved. She would in addition send Count 
Esterhazy to supersede Hohenholz at the Russian court. But 
Elizabeth, who was told that Maria Theresa had professed her con- 
viction that Botta would be acquitted, refused to be satisfied, 
declared that she wanted the criminal to be punished, not tried, and 
insisted upon recalling her representative from Vienna. If, as she 
threatened, she also dismissed Hohenholz, the rupture would be 
complete and very difficult to repair. At this crisis Michael 
Bestuzhev approached Hyndford, who had not yet left Berlin, and 
urged that Robinson should intervene at Vienna to obtain further 
concessions to the tsaritsa. Hyndford accordingly wrote to 
Robinson on 13 June that, sorry as he was to injure Botta, some 
publie disgrace must be inflicted upon him ‘in order to satisfy the 
female personal resentments of the Czarina ’, and that the queen 
can always make amends to him for this ‘ political punishment ’. 
In addition Maria Theresa must send to Russia a person of distinc- 
tion ‘furnished with full powers, fine words, and a good sum of 
money ’, who has the confidence of the brothers Bestuzhev, and he 
suggested Count Rosenberg, at present Austrian minister at Berlin, 
as most agreeable to ‘these two worthy brothers’. As Carteret 
approved of Hyndford’s letter, Robinson approached the Austrian 
ministers and was delighted to find that it had already been 
decided not only to send Rosenberg to Russia, but also to imprison 
Botta in the fortress of Graz. Everything now depended upon 
Rosenberg’s reception at Moscow, where he arrived on 18/29 

1 The letter is in Robinson Papers, vol. 38, fo. 34. 
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August, just when the agitation about the action of Prussia was at 
its height. Even now Elizabeth refused to admit that the satisfac- 
tion was adequate, and Rosenberg was kept for two months in 
a state of suspense. It required all Bestuzhev’s tact and a large 
dose of humility on Rosenberg’s part to pacify her, and the latter’s 
audience, when it at last took place, was a European event. 
Tyrawly wrote with some exultation to Robinson : 


The Marquis de Botta’s affair is entirely made up, and is comme chose 
non avenue, and this has been done in such a manner as I think the court of 
Vienna may in all points approve of. Count Rosenberg does not conceal 
from me some little apprehensions he is under that his court may think he 
may have made too large concessions, not in things but in terms. I hope it 
will not be thought so at Vienna, where, if they knew the carte du pais as we 
do here, they raust confess there was an absolute necessity to put this story 
hors de curs et de procés, which was the pierre d’achopement to all negotia- 
tions that concerned Vienna and the common cause generally, and was the 
constant cheval de bataille of our opposers here upon all occasions. I confess 
I think Count Rosenberg has conducted this business with great prudence 
and seems to make his way here very fast." 


Events showed that Tyrawly was rather sanguine in describing 
the episode as ‘ comme chose non avenue’. Traces of the old bitter- 
ness in the tsaritsa’s mind were apparent for some time to come, 
and were exploited to the utmost by Bestuzhev’s opponents. But 
it was a great thing to have got rid of the friction of prolonged and 
acrimonious controversy, and Bestuzhev and Tyrawly were entitled 
to exult. Their victory was the more pleasing as it was won in the 
teeth of the resolute opposition of the princess of Zerbst, Brummer, 
and Lestock.2 They could now sit down with some confidence to 
draft the terms upon which Russia could accede to the nascent 
quadruple alliance with some prospect of utility. The real author 
of the scheme was Bestuzhev, who knew that gratuitous interven- 
tion on Russia’s part was not within practical politics,? and that 
the tsaritsa’s consent could only be purchased by a really sub- 
stantial subsidy. The gist of his argument to Tyrawly was that the 
maritime powers, who would not go to war with Prussia them- 
selves, were paying Austria and Saxony to fight for them, and that, 
if they wanted Russia to fight, they must pay her at the same rate. 
Small forces, like your 12,000 men, are useless: what you want is 


1 Robinson Papers, vol. 39, fo. 292. Rosenberg went so far as to declare that 
Maria Theresa abhorred Botta’s crime, and that she would send a circular letter to that 
effect to the courts of Europe. He was blamed at Vienna for not saying ‘ alleged 
crime’, and the qualifying participle was inserted in the circular letter. Elizabeth, 
however, was satisfied and consented to Botta’s subsequent release from prison. 
(Arneth, iii. 42.) 

? Tyrawly to Carteret, 3 November (0.s.) 1744 (Recueil, cii. 145). 

5 Tyrawly who admits that he is apt (like a gramophone) to repeat what Bestuzhev 
says to him, writes in the same letter that ‘ the Empress will by no means be brought 
into a war at her own expense, which she does not look on as originally her own cause, 
and the danger that threatens her seeming so remote ’ (ibid. p. 142). 
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a considerable contingent that will finish off the war with speed and 
certainty. And so he suggested that, over and above the 12,000 
claimed by England and the 12,000 that might be claimed by 
Saxony, Russia should supply 40,000 men, with perhaps some 
8,000 Cossacks in addition. For this he demanded at first a lump 
sum of two million roubles, or about £450,000. This demand was 
amended, after submission to his colleague, to be an annual sub- 
sidy. Tyrawly regretted the amendment, but agreed with the 
chancellor that it was only a verbal change, as the Russian rein- 
forcement would certainly end the war in a single campaign. With 
this characteristically confident forecast he commended the 
skeleton of an agreement which was forwarded to Carteret on 
3 November (o.s.). At the same time he announced another 
achievement. He had been told to oppose the Prussian invitation 
that the grand duke should join the League of Frankfort, and he 
had now received a formal intimation that the boy’s imperial aunt 
would not allow him to do so, partly because he was a minor, and 
partly because he was so much more than a duke of Holstein. 
This, thought Tyrawly, might gild the pill of a demand for a sub- 
sidy, as Carteret had written on 25 September (0.s.) that a subsidy 
was as much out of the question as the gift of the Garter, and ‘ that 
it will be certainly far more glorious to the Czarinna to act the part 
which her engagements, honour and interest require without such 
a consideration ’.1 Whether he would have adhered to this view 
two months later cannot be ascertained. Before Tyrawly’s letter 
reached England, Carteret had fallen, Harrington once more 
occupied the northern office, and Chesterfield, the most outspoken 
assailant of ministerial policy during the last two years, had 
entered the ministry, though only as viceroy of Ireland with a 
temporary mission to Holland before he took up his office. 

The fall of Carteret was one of those events which, at rather 
frequent intervals during this period, seemed likely to alter the 
relations of Europe, and ended by somewhat disappointing the 
prophets. Frederick certainly hoped that the ministerial changes 
would completely alter the policy of England, and would save 
him from that attack upon Silesia which Maria Theresa had re- 
solved to undertake after her recovery of Bohemia. But no one 
can have welcomed the change with more heartfelt joy than Lord 
Tyrawly at Moscow, where he was looking with resentful eyes for 
news of Hyndford’s arrival in Russia. Tyrawly had always re- 
garded himself rather as Newcastle’s than as Carteret’s man, and 
he had kept up a private correspondence with his old master while 
his office letters went to the northern secretary.2, When the news 


1 Carteret to Tyrawly, 25 September (0.s.) (Recueil, cii. 126). 
? These letters may be found in the Newcastle Papers, and they throw a light upon 
Tyrawly’s impulsive and reckless character. 
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reached him that Carteret was tottering he broke out into a paean 
of self-commendation. 


The contents of my letter to the office, now I hope in new hands, is such 
as, I think, must fulfil every thing the King can desire of this country. Add 
to this the accomplishment of our requisition for the 12,000 men, and 
la Chétardie’s disgrace, all events that have happened during my embassy, 
I think are circumstances so very great in themselves, and so much in my 
favour, as would intitle me to some mark of it from the King, and if I have 
no merit in this commission, I lay aside all claim to any as long as I live. 
Your Grace will see by this day’s letter to the office, that things are here just 
as we could wish, and it is at our own election to make our terms, or rather 
to accept of them on the footing of the plan I sent home by my last messenger, 
and sure nothing can be more easie. As to my success here, as nobody can 
deny it, I am very easie in that particular, tho’ I own I am much out of 
humour at the very unhandsome manner of my revocation, first as a mark 
of kindness and left to my own choice, and then, without waiting to know 
what would be my choice, to send me a peremptory revocation. This does 
the northern office no credit here.... I know that the court of Vienna is as 
little pleased with that office as we are here, that Wasner has been found 
fault with for too much faith there, and that lately, when Count Flemming 
urged at our court that the Queen of Hungary ought to yield the Lower 
Silesia to the Saxons in case she could retake it from the King of Prussia, 
that the northern office answered that she could do so, which is raising 
a dispute that the Queen of Hungary will never acquiesce in.... I earnestly 
hope before this time that the London Bestoucheffs are the sole ministers. 
Our Great Chancelour here is the best man in the world and loves a joak. 
... He always enquires with the greatest esteem after the London Bestou- 
cheffs. He will be extremely glad to hear of the confirmation of the changes 
talked of in our last letters from London. Utinam, Utinam, Utinam !! 


When he reached St. Petersburg and found that the news was 
confirmed, he wrote again to congratulate his patron. 


I cannot deny myself the honour of wishing your Grace a happy new 
year, or the telling you the pleasure it is to me to find in what manner you 
have begun it. I meane by the expulsion of the Goths and Vandalls. This, 
my Lord, will be a memorable epoque that will endear you to your country, 
by the ridding the nation of a detested minister, and does you much credit 
in all foreign courts, by the removal of one whose duplicities had lost him 
all confidence among them. The late treatment I have met with from him, 
after so many years false professions of friendship to me, I think may 
justifie what I here say of him. I assure myself your Grace will know from 
my Lord Harrington the state of the King’s affairs here, as well as the im- 
possibility I have been, and still am, under of leaving this court. 


After these effusions, the remodelled ministry must surely allow 
him to complete the salvation of Europe by making the league of 
Warsaw into a quintuple alliance. 

Carteret’s dismissal did not bring either to Frederick or to 


1 Tyrawly to Newcastle, private, 17 December (0.s.) 1744 (Add. MS. 32804, fo. 190). 
* Ibid., fo. 198. 
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Tyrawly the advantages for which they confidently looked. The 
anti-Prussian policy into which Carteret had plunged since August, 
was continued by his triumphant colleagues for the next six 
months.! Chesterfield went to the Hague to adjust the sharing of 
financial obligations between the two maritime powers. The 
quadruple alliance, by which they were to furnish Austria and 
Saxony with the necessary sinews of war, was signed by Villiers at 
Warsaw a month after the northern secretaryship had changed 
hands. Harrington reiterated to Robinson Carteret’s instructions 
to urge Austria to make the sacrifices demanded by Saxony in 
dividing the prospective spoil.2_ Maria Theresa made all her pre- 
parations for the reconquest of Silesia, issued a proclamation call- 
ing upon the people to return to their old allegiance, and refused 
the request of her allies that Charles of Lorraine should be trans- 
ferred from the war against Prussia to command the army against 
France in the Netherlands. In order to ensure success, Russia was 
to be invited to adhere to the quadruple alliance, and the maritime 
powers were to be induced to pay the requisite subsidies for 
Russian troops. Frederick found himself at the end of 1744 con- 
fronted by the very dangers that he had hoped by energetic action 
to avert. His invasion of Bohemia, after his deceptive successes at 
the outset, had ended in complete failure. He had endangered his 
communications by leaving an uninjured Saxony in his rear, 
France had broken faith with him by allowing the Austrian army 
to recross the Rhine unmolested, and finally he had been com- 
pletely out-manceuvred by the strategy of Traun. He could still 
obtain safety if he could break up the Warsaw confederation. He 
tried by flattery to induce the English ministers to return to the 
policy of Breslau, but George II was obdurate, and the ministers 
were still hopeful that the crushing of Prussia might be accom- 
plished in time to allow a renewed concentration of effort against 
the house of Bourbon. There was always in the background the 
possibility that the Turks might be induced to effect a diversion by 
an invasion of Hungary, but against this was the practical certainty 
that any move on the part of the Turks would force Russia to 
return to the Austrian Alliance. At all hazards Frederick must 
prevent the adhesion of Russia to his enemies. As soon as Silesia 
was threatened with invasion, Mardefeld was ordered to apply for 
Russian assistance under the treaty of March 1743 and on the 
ground of Russian accession to the treaty of Breslau. But the 
answer was too obvious that he had been the aggressor in the war 


1 Frederick, writing in July 1746 on the possibility of inducing Augustus III to 
dismiss Briihl, says, ‘ n’est-il pas & croire qu’il aurait fait autrement que le roi d’Angle- 
terre a fait par rapport & Carteret, dont nous savons que, quoique le roi d’Angleterre fut 
obligé de s’en défaire, il n’agit cependant jusqu’ & ce temps-ci que suivant les idées et les 
conseils que celui-ci lui avait inspiré’. Pol. Corr. v. 147. 

? Harrington to Robinson, 11 December (0.s.) 1744. S.P. for Germany, 166. 
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and so was precluded from claiming the casus foederis, and that the 
treaty of Breslau, to which Russian accession was incomplete as its 
ratifications had never been exchanged, had been torn to shreds by 
himself! As a last expedient, he appealed to Elizabeth’s vanity, 
and invited her to act as mediator, astutely leaving it uncertain 
whether her mediation was to be limited to his own quarrel with 
Maria Theresa or to the general European war. If she accepted, 
and she was hardly likely to refuse,” it would put an end to all idea 
of her adhesion to the Warsaw league. And, while this overture 
was under consideration at St. Petersburg, another way of escape 
was unexpectedly opened. The sudden death of Charles VII on 
20 January 1745 was in many ways a great blow to Frederick. It 
put an end to his obstinate contention that he was not a principal 
party in the war but a mere auxiliary of the emperor, and it 
opened the possibility of a recovery of the imperial power by the 
house of Austria, which Frederick had always regarded as a fatal 
catastrophe. But, at the same time, it held out another possibility, 
that Saxony might be detached from the Austrian alliance. France, 
even more keenly interested than Prussia in preventing a Habs- 
burg restoration in the Empire, was eager to urge Augustus IIT to 
become a candidate for the vacant throne. Frederick, who heartily 
detested the Saxon house, was compelled by the imminent danger 
that threatened him to give a reluctant assent to the making of 
this overture to Saxony. And here again Russia held a command- 
ing position. The question was at once mooted whether an 
emperor could also hold the crown of Poland. That crown 
Augustus owed to Russia, and without Russian encouragement he 
was not likely to run the risks involved in coming forward as a 
candidate for an office which had brought such disasters to its late 
occupant. 

Thus in the early months of 1745 many diplomatic threads 
crossed each other at the Russian court. From the point of view 
of England there were three imperative needs. Elizabeth must be 
persuaded to refuse the tempting offer to be a mediator instead of 
a belligerent or an auxiliary. She must be induced to join the 
Warsaw confederates. And, as George II was committed to the 
candidature for the Empire of Maria Theresa’s husband, Russia 
must veto any inclination of the elector of Saxony to listen to the 
temptations of France. These were matters requiring very adroit 
treatment, and it was unfortunate that at the moment there were 
in Russia two British representatives who could not act in har- 
mony. Hyndford, after a toilsome journey through mud and snow, 


1 Tyrawly to Harrington, 22 January (0.8.) 1745 (Recueil, cii. 195). 

? Elizabeth accepted, subject to the consent of her allies, but in her communication 
to them went so far towards assuming their consent as to invite them to fix the place for 
a European congress. 
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had reached St. Petersburg on 6/17 December 1744. There he had 
to wait for a fortnight for the arrival of the Russian court from 
Moscow. As Elizabeth had to return hurriedly to the south to 
nurse the Grand Duke Peter through a dangerous attack of small- 
pox, he could have no immediate audience. Meanwhile he intro- 
duced himself to Voronzov, who had travelled with the tsaritsa, 
and to Bestuzhev, who came a few days later. From Rosenberg, 
the Austrian ambassador, with whom he had been familiar at 
Berlin, he received what must have been quite unexpected news, 
that Tyrawly never wished to resign, that he had no intention of 
handing over his papers, and that he wanted Hyndford to be sent 
to Stockholm. All this was confirmed when Tyrawly himself 
arrived at St. Petersburg on 30 December (0.s.), and did not conceal 
his wrath at finding the unwelcome intruder discussing matters 
with the Russian ministers as if he was already in office. He at 
once wrote to Harrington that he could not use his recredentials on 
account of the tsaritsa’s absence, and begged that he might be 
allowed to complete the negotiations he had begun.! He had 
already declared that the Russian ministers wished him to stay, 
and that Elizabeth would give him the Order of St. Andrew if he 
could have leave to accept it. Until he got an answer, he refused 
absolutely to admit Hyndford as a colleague or even to show him 
the dispatches that arrived, though they were addressed to ‘ Lord 
Tyrawly or in his absence Lord Hyndford’. As to copies of his 
papers, he could not make them, he could not allow Hyndford to 
make them, and he begged Harrington to send them, if they must 
be supplied, from Whitehall. When Bestuzhev arranged a con- 
ference, to which he invited both ministers, Tyrawly refused to 
attend, or to meet Hyndford in any official capacity. The quarrel 
was much more decorous than that between la Chétardie and 
d’Alion, but it was also much more prolonged, and it was as harm- 
ful to British as the former quarrel had been to French interests. 
The Franco-Prussian party were delighted, and even Bestuzhev 
took a malicious pleasure in carrying tales to each combatant of the 
conduct of the other. Both wrote quite independent dispatches 
home, though Hyndford had to admit that he got all his informa- 
tion from Bestuzhev and Rosenberg. It was the latter who showed 
him the draft of the Russian proposals which Tyrawly had sent 
home on 3 November (0.s.) but which Hyndford had never seen.” 
Hyndford’s letters were naturally full of Tyrawly’s extraordinary 
conduct, and told the other side of the tale. According to Bestu- 

1 Tyrawly to Harrington, 1 January (0.s.) 1745 (Recueil, cii. 180). ‘I cannot deny 
that, as the King’s affairs have taken so happy a turn since I have been here, I should be 
glad to put the finishing stroke to the points now in hand before I end my embassy.’ 

? Hyndford to Robinson, 19 January 1745 (Hyndford Papers, vol. xiv, fo. 43), 


describes this as the ‘great plan which Count Rosenberg has set upon the carpet, altho’ 
Tyrawly takes the honour of it to himself’. 
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zhev no Russian minister had expressed a desire that Tyrawly’s 
embassy should be prolonged : it was the ambassador himself who 
had pestered the two chancellors to get him the Order of St. 
Andrew, which they were willing enough to do to spite the French 
faction, but, when he thought they were too slow in the matter, he 
had actually invoked the good offices of Lestock, who had utilized 
the opportunity to humiliate the chancellor.1_ The two sets of 
letters cannot have convinced ministers in Whitehall that either 
man was supremely well-fitted for a delicate job, but there could 
be no doubt that Tyrawly had put himself in the wrong, and, as the 
king of Prussia was still the immediate objective, the original 
motive for preferring Hyndford continued to be operative. And 
at last, after two months of conflict, Tyrawly realized that nothing 
would be done for him, and that his continuance in Russia was 
harmful to English interests. And so, early in March, he presented 
his letters of recall and took his leave of the court. But before he 
went he wrote a characteristic letter in which he returned to his 
earlier pessimism, declared that nothing would ever be obtained 
from Russia, and not obscurely hinted that an ambassador to the 
court was a useless extravagance, as a secretary would suffice to do 
all that could be done. Bestuzhev, who read all the unciphered 
letters, and probably the ciphered ones as well,” regaled Hyndford 
with this outburst of spleen. Tyrawly’s departure left Hyndford 
alone at St. Petersburg, where on 22 March (o0.s.) he received, 
addressed to the two men jointly, his first direct instruction. 
Fortunately for England two of the tasks to which the rival 
envoys should have directed their attention were performed with- 
out their intervention. Russia never hesitated to express dis- 
approval of any Saxon candidature for the Empire.* There was no 
desire to reopen prematurely the always disturbing question of 
the succession in Poland. And the promising scheme of inviting 
Russian mediation was wrecked by Frederick himself. Finding 
that France suspected him of a renewed desire to make advan- 
tageous terms for himself without concern for his allies, he tried to 
explain away his overture to Russia and to make out that it was 
the tsaritsa who had proposed mediation. This disingenuous 
evasion exasperated Elizabeth, and her wrath was further excited 
when she learned that the Ottoman Porte had offered to mediate, 
and had apparently been instigated to make the offer by France 
and Prussia, in the presumed hope that its contemptuous refusal 


1 Hyndford to Harrington, private, 2 March (0.s.) 1745 (Receuil, cii. 229). 

? On 13 April (0.s.) 1745 Hyndford explained to Harrington in a private letter his 
reasons for believing that the Russians had discovered the key to his ciphers as they 
had done to those of la Chétardie (ibid. p. 262). 

* Hyndford to Villiers, 23 March (0.s.) 1745. ‘I may inform you in confidence that 
your Count Bestucheff has received orders to dehort and dissuade your court from 
thinking of the imperial dignity.’ Hyndford Papers, vol. xiv, fo. 216. 
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might stir the Turks into active measures against Austria.! This 
so disgusted Elizabeth that she formally intimated to Mardefeld 
the withdrawal of her conditional acceptance of the task of media- 
tion,? and so the way was left open for her to join the Warsaw 
allies. The terms upon which her co-operation was to be invited 
had been discussed through the winter by Chesterfield and Trevor 
with the Dutch ministers, and the result of their deliberations was 
sent by Harrington on 22 February (0.s.) in the form of a draft 
treaty, and was received by Hyndford at St. Petersburg on 
22 March (o.s.).2 Bestuzhev’s demand of two million roubles a 
year was cut down to two million Dutch florins, and the number of 
Russian troops to be supplied in return was to be reduced to 
50,000, this being the estimated total of the men that could be 
claimed by Austria, Saxony, and Great Britain under their re- 
spective treaties with Russia. The subsidy was to be paid by the 
maritime powers, the Dutch only contributing one-quarter. As 
Great Britain was to contribute so large a proportion, she was to be 
excused from the maintenance charges for the 12,000 men as stipu- 
lated in Wich’s treaty of December 1742. In view of the great 
expenses of the maritime powers, all revenues from occupied terri- 
tories were to go to reduction of the subsidy, and if they were in 
excess, the surplus was to be applied to the maintenance of the 
Russian forces. The allies would endeavour to procure for Russia 
convenances proportioned to her efforts for the common weal, and 
three of them were to guarantee to the grand duke that part of the 
duchy of Holstein which belonged to him, the Dutch only under- 
taking to use their good offices for this purpose. Russia, on her 
side, was to renew her guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction. On 
these terms, or something approaching them, Hyndford was em- 
powered to sign a treaty in conjunction with the representatives of 
the other members of the quadruple alliance.t A week later 
Harrington added that the four Warsaw allies were to contribute 


1 An illuminating letter from Aspinwall at Constantinople on the Turkish offer of 
mediation is in Hyndford Papers, vol. xiv, fo. 87. Robinson to Hyndford, 15 March 1745 
(ibid., fo. 201): ‘ The Turks as well as the Russians have been induced to intermeddle 
in a mediatorial way with the affairs of Europe, and to judge by the dates of their re- 
spective offices, one would be apt to suspect that they had been obtained by the same 
means and by the same power in one and the same moment of alarm and despair.’ 
Hyndford to Villiers, 23 March (0.s.) 1745 (ibid., fo. 216): ‘I imagine you have been 
alarmed at your court with the Empress’s having accepted the mediation which the 
King of Prussia and the French faction had beged of her, but that prince’s extraordinary 
answer to the Russian minister at Berlin, refusing the mediation which he had beged 
and the contradictions between him and his minister here, together with the offer of the 
Turkish mediation and the intrigues of France, Prussia and Sweden at the Porte, will 
I hope produce the wished for effect.’ See also Arneth, iii. 46-7, and the references 
there given. 


2 A copy of the note to Mardefeld, 2 April (0.s.) 1745, is in Hyndford Papers, 
vol. xv, fo. 5. 

® This projet d’alliance is in Hyndford Papers, vol. xiv, fo. 124. 

* Recueil, cii. 218. 
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in equal proportions the sum of 100,000 crowns as a joint present 
to the Russian chancellors in the event of the treaty being con- 
cluded. 

It cannot be said that Hyndford showed any great skill in 
carrying out this instruction, and his complete failure hardly 
justified his being preferred to Tyrawly. He began badly by hold- 
ing the matter up for a month in order to wait for the arrival of the 
Dutch ambassador, Daniel de Dieu, who had gained Elizabeth’s 
favour on a former visit to Russia and was expected to have con- 
siderable influence over her. Another pretext for delay was that 
the hostile party would have less time to make their plans. As 
a matter of fact, Hyndford’s instructions were not so secret as he 
supposed, and Mardefeld had an extra month for framing his 
defence of Prussian policy, and he made good use of it. It was not 
till 23 April (o.s.) that Hyndford, acting as spokesman of the quad- 
ruple alliance, presented a pro-memoria ‘ inviting the Empress in 
the most serious and most amicable manner to accede to the treaty 
of Warsaw, ...and added verbally that we were impowered to 
facilitate the means for her Imperial Majesty’s effectual accom- 
plishment of her former treaties ’.2 Whatever confidence Hynd- 
ford may have felt when he made this overture must have been 
soon dispelled. Elizabeth had not yet got rid of her mistrust of 
Austria, or of her jealous dislike of Maria Theresa. She was in- 
clined to resent the rather hectoring assumption on the part of 
the allies that in coming to their assistance she was only fulfilling 
obligations and doing what they were entitled to call upon her to 
do. Mardefeld was much more adroit when he dilated upon 
Frederick’s tender treatment of Saxony as proof of his deference 
to Russia, defended his master from the charge of intriguing with 
the Porte, and expounded the danger to Russia of allowing Prussia 
to be reduced to impotence. Quite early in the year Elizabeth had 
‘said to people about her that she would not suffer the King of 
Prussia to be run down’, and this seems to have gradually 
hardened into a virtual decision that Russian troops should not be 
employed with those of Austria and Saxony in a campaign for the 
recovery of Silesia. In view of this attitude of the tsaritsa, 
Bestuzhev, who was Hyndford’s sheet anchor, did not venture to 
come forward with any pronounced advocacy of the proposals of 
the allies. The decisions of the Russian ministers were so unusually 
prompt that one must assume that the chancellor was acquiescent 
and that he allowed Voronzov, the avowed opponent of Russian 
accession to the league of Warsaw, to take the lead. Voronzov had 
certain obvious cues. He could dispute the legitimacy of the allies’ 


1 Ibid. p. 236. 
? Hyndford to Harrington, 23 April (0.s.) 1745 (ibid. p. 266). 
3 Tyrawly to Harrington, 28 January (0.8.) 1745 (ibid. p. 197). 
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appeals to past treaties, and contend that they were putting for- 
ward preposterous claims in order to obtain Russian assistance at 
a cheaper rate than that paid for any other subsidiary troops. On 
this ground he could insist upon such extortionate demands on the 
part of Russia that the allies could not possibly accede to them. 
And he warned Elizabeth that Great Britain would play the same 
game as in the early years of the war, impel Russia to action and 
then withdraw by concluding a separate treaty without regard for 
her allies. Even if Bestuzhev had desired to controvert the vice- 
chancellor’s contentions, it would have been difficult for him to do 
so without exposing himself to the charge that he was more regard- 
ful to the interests of the allies than to those of Russia. And in 
pecuniary matters, which bulked so largely in this as in subsequent 
years, he had no great wish to oppose his colleague. It was not his 
business to spare the purse of the maritime powers. He could 
always excuse his acquiescence to Hyndford on the plea that it was 
compulsory. So consistently was this game played both in 1745 
and later that, but for what is known of the subsequent relations of 
the two chancellors, it would be difficult to resist the suspicion that 
there was an understanding between them, and that Voronzov 
played the part of Jorkins to Bestuzhev’s Spenlow. 

Bestuzhev’s unexpected default and Voronzov’s resolute opposi- 
tion were not Hyndford’s only difficulties. The other ministers 
who were acting with him were not always easy to deal with. 
Rosenberg for Austria had no hesitation in urging the maritime 
powers to offer better financial terms to Russia than they were 
prepared to do of their own accord. The Saxon envoy, Petzold, 
kept on reminding Russia, in season and out of season, that his 
master could claim 12,000 men over and above those referred to in 
the draft treaty, whereas it was the joint contention of the allies 
that Russia would satisfy all claims by giving 50,000 men. Saxony 
also wanted the disposal of the Russian troops to be settled jointly 
by the allies, whereas the draft treaty proposed to leave it to Maria 
Theresa, who was the only actual belligerent. Even the Dutch- 
man, who should have been Hyndford’s most intimate colleague, 
had come with less extensive powers from the cautious republic 
than had been represented from both London andThe Hague. He 
had also brought with him plans for a commercial treaty, and 
Hyndford knew that England did not look with favour upon rivals 
in the Russian market, which she considered to be her peculiar 
preserve. It was not altogether easy to demand cordial political 
support from an ambassador whose commercial schemes he was 
engaged in thwarting. However, all these differences were laid 
aside when Russian opposition to their common project had to be 
encountered. 

The first move on the part of the Russian ministers was to pro- 
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pound a series of conundrums as to the precise meaning and purpose 
of the treaty of Warsaw, and demand answers before they could 
advise the empress on the question of accession. This ‘ extra- 
ordinary document ’, as Hyndford calls it, was presented to the 
four plenipotentiaries on 3 May (0.s.) and gave rise to an acri- 
monious discussion, in which Hyndford claims to have told the 
vice-chancellor some home truths, while Elizabeth listened behind 
acurtain. Rosenberg put forward Austria’s claim under the treaty 
made with Catherine I in 1726, and Petzold renewed the Saxon 
demand for 12,000 men. Hyndford declared that he should soon 
make the same application. This, he thought, ‘should make 
Russia more malleable, as these troops are to be furnished without 
subsidies ; and it is subsidies they want’. But the Russian 
ministers persisted in demanding a written reply to their searching 
questions. As from its preamble the treaty of Warsaw appears to 
be directed against the league of Frankfort, how is it affected by 
the death of the Emperor Charles VII? Now that the invasion 
of Bohemia has come to an end, and Saxony does not appear to be 
in any danger, who is the enemy against whom the Warsaw 
alliance is directed ? If Russia guarantees the Pragmatic Sanction, 
does this include or exclude the cessions made by Maria Theresa 
by the treaties of Breslau and Worms? It is said that the allies 
are to act together against the enemy, and that Saxony is to have 
a share in any gains ? What does this precisely mean? As the 
Empress is allied with all the powers, except the United Provinces, 
as she is specially allied with Prussia, and as she acceded, like the 
king of Great Britain, to the treaty of Breslau, she is entitled to an 
answer on these points before she can decide whether she can 
accede. 

To this document? the four ambassadors drew up a reply, which 
was handed in on 9 May (0.s.). They open by pointing out that 
their only object is to enable the empress to fulfil her engagements, 
and that, if she does not accede, then they will have to demand her 
fulfilment, as Saxony has already done. After this preamble they 
proceed to deal with the rather malicious queries. The emperor’s 
death makes no difference to the policy of France and Prussia, who 
only used that prince as a stalking-horse. Look at the way they 
have tried to induce the young elector to go on playing that part. 
As long as these powers continue to trouble the peace of Europe, 
the league of Warsaw will be necessary. The treaty of Worms 
subsists, because the gallant king of Sardinia fulfils its conditions, 
but the treaty of Breslau has been nullified by the treacherous king 
of Prussia, and so Maria Theresa re-enters into all the rights which 
she then ceded. After all that has passed, can it be said that 

1 Hyndford to Harrington, 4 May (0.s.) 1745 (Recueil, cii. 273). 
2 Hyndford Papers, vol. xv, fo. 116. 
VOL. XLVI.—NO, CLXXXI. 
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Saxony, and indeed other states [e.g. Hanover], are in no danger 
from so faithless a prince ? All gains depend upon the fortunes of 
war, and therefore it is impossible to specify what Saxony may 
gain: it is necessary to employ general terms. We hope that the 
empress does not mean that she is more attached to Prussia than 
to other powers: we have more confidence in her impartiality. 
She had already told the king of Prussia that he cannot claim the 
casus foederis under his treaty of 1743. Still less can he claim under 
the treaty of Breslau, to which the empress acceded much less 
definitely than the king of Great Britain. Evidence of his faith- 
lessness is provided by his intrigues with the Turks. And so we 
again invite the empress to discharge her obligations by acceding 
to the proposed treaty.! 

This not very tactful document provoked the Russian ministers 
to draw up a counter-project, which for a time put a stop to all 
negotiation. They began by saying that the allies’ demands could 
not be based upon previous treaties, as they acknowledged none to 
be operative except that with the king of Great Britain. The casus 
foederis had not arisen in regard to Saxony, and the empress was 
not bound to Austria by treaties made by her predecessors with 
Charles VI, especially as that of 1733 had contained a clause pre- 
judicial to the interests of the grand duke, who was now her heir. 
If, therefore, Austria wanted a treaty, it must be a new one. It 
might be based on Catherine I’s treaty of 1726, but there must be 
some changes, and the present war must be excepted. All this 
made it impossible to accede to the treaty of Warsaw on the terms 
proposed. But Russia is willing to come into a convention with the 
allies on the following terms. Article 1 shall guarantee all existing 
treaties with the king of Great Britain and elector of Hanover, 
and with the elector of Saxony, and in addition the new treaty 
with Austria, if it has been made. By article 2 Russia shall furnish 
30,000 troops, whose maintenance shall be provided for as in the 
treaty with Great Britain. Their employment shall be determined 
by a joint plan drawn up by all the allies. Article 3 fixes an annual 
payment to Russia of a million and a quarter crowns (écus d’ Alberts), 
being at the rate of 500,000 crowns for every 12,000 men. This 
sum shall be paid half-yearly in advance, the first instalment 
within two months of the signature of the treaty. If Russia is 
attacked by Turks or Persians, the Russian troops are to return at 
once, and the allies are to continue to pay the subsidy as long as 
the war with such non-Christian power shall continue. In case of 
an attack by a Christian power, the allies shall not only send the 
troops back and continue the subsidy during the war, but shall also 
be bound to provide the aid stipulated in the various treaties, 
including the prospective treaty with Austria. They shall also 

1 Hyndford Papers, vol. xv, fo. 136. 
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pledge themselves to make no treaty without the consent and in- 
clusion of the empress. By article 5 the allies are to guarantee to 
the grand duke and his posterity all his present possessions in 
Germany and support him in his negotiations with Denmark. 
These proposals should convince the ambassadors of the Empress’s 
desire to aid them in restoring peace to Europe.! 

The receipt on 30 May (0.s.) of this document, far more ‘ extra- 
ordinary’ than the previous questionnaire, was a final blow to 
Hyndford’s once confident hopes that, with the help of a well- 
disposed chancellor, he would carry out his instructions and pay 
off his old scores against the Prussian king, by adding Russia to 
the quadruple alliance. He had gained at Berlin the reputation of 
being ‘ fiery ’, and he could not refrain from inducing his colleagues 
to join with him in a parting shot which was discharged two days 
later. As the ambassadors could not reply to such novel proposals 
under their present powers, they could only send home ‘ des choses 
qui leur sont d’autant plus améres et doloreuses qu’elles sont 
absolument contre l’intérét de cette monarchie, et contre la gloire 
de sa Majesté Impériale ’. But they were impelled to offer certain 
observations in passing. Of the casus foederis of Saxony all the 
world could judge. As to the Austrian treaty of 1726, it is unheard 
of that a treaty concluded by a legitimate ruler requires confirma- 
tion by his successor. It is true that this treaty was in 1733 
modified as to Sleswick at the request of the Empress Anne, but 
this did not affect the binding character of the general treaty. If 
the plea put forward by the Russian ministers were accepted, 
human society would be reduced to chaos. Every heir could 
declare that his predecessor had no right to prejudice his interests 
by ceding towns or provinces. It would invalidate every treaty 
made before the accession of the present empress, although she has 
over and over again asserted their validity. As to the unheard of 
demands in the proposed article 4, no parallel can be found in the 
history of the world. Finally nothing need be said as to the in- 
consistency of demanding lasting guarantees for the duke of 
Holstein, while throwing doubt on the binding force of the most 
sacred treaties. This counter-project is accepted as a défaite, and 
a complete refusal of all that we have proposed.? The Russian 
ministers, and especially Voronzov, were so angry at the assertion 
that they had advised their sovereign against her own glory and 
the interests of Russia, that they suspended all intercourse with 
the ambassadors, and even addressed formal complaints to their 
respective courts. No notice was taken of the complaints in 
London and Vienna, and, although Petzold was publicly repri- 


1 Ibid. fo. 216. 


? Ibid. fo. 231. In his covering letter of 1 June (0.s.) Hyndford admits that he was 
the author of this ‘ counter-check quarrelsome ’. 
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manded from Dresden, he was privately commended. Rosenberg 
was so convinced that it was hopeless to seek Russian assistance 
that he asked for his immediate recall in order to avoid renewing 
the lease of his house.! 

The counter-project of 30 May was a complete triumph for 
Jorkins Voronzov. All that Spenlow Bestuzhev had been able to 
do was to warn Hyndford that his partner’s bill of costs was likely 
to be a heavy one. These warnings were so far useful that they 
enabled the English ambassador to forecast that Russia would 
refuse to join the alliance against Prussia, but might be induced 
to provide troops against France by a separate treaty with the 
maritime powers. This was announced by Hyndford as a virtual 
decision on the part of Russia in a letter of 21 May (o.s.),? and it 
reached Harrington at Hanover just after the news that the first 
Austro-Saxon attack upon Silesia had been ruinously repulsed at 
Hohenfriedberg (3 June). From this moment the British minister, 
already discouraged by the defeat of the allies at Fontenoy, was 
convinced that the policy of Warsaw was doomed to failure and 
that a prompt return must be made to the policy of Breslau. 
Hence came the conclusion of the convention of Hanover on 
26 August, by which England undertook to induce Austria to 
return to the provisions of that treaty and to abandon the futile 
effort to regain Silesia.® 

In the meantime all that was said to Hyndford was that the 
Dutch would be consulted about the alternative plan of getting 
troops for the Netherlands, but that distance and expense made it 
very unattractive, and for the present campaign quite useless. So, 
if any such proposal is made, Hyndford may 


receive it to be submitted to his majesty and the States, giving the pre- 
ference always to the plan of proceeding with respect to the Russian troops, 
which was prescribed in your last instructions, the original object of the 
maritime powers in offering so large a subsidy as they have done to the 
Czarinna having been the keeping of the king of Prussia in due bounds and 
putting an end to those dangers which his neighbours and all the well- 
wishers to the common cause had to apprehend from his ambition, and this 
being become still more necessary, not only to them, but to the Russian 
court itself, if it understands its true interests, from the late success of that 
prince’s aims against the allies in Silesia.‘ 


Thus the unfortunate ambassador was left to pursue his negotia- 
tions in Russia on the assumption that their primary aim was 
hostility to Prussia, while his masters were secretly coming to 
terms with Prussia which were to save that power from territorial 


1 Rosenberg to Ulfeld, 13 July (0.s.) 1745 (Hyndford Papers, vol. xv, fo. 318). 
2 Recueil, cii. 280. 

’ The convention of Hanover is in Hyndford Papers, vol. xv, fo. 132. 

* Harrington to Hyndford, from Hanover, 11 June (0.s.) 1745 (Recueil, cii. 290). 
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loss! This was exactly what Voronzov had forecasted that the 
English government would do, and he must have regretted not 
being able in person to dwell on the accuracy of his prophecy. In 
the autumn of 1745 three events occurred which immensely 
weakened the Franco-Prussian party in Russia. Augustus of 
Saxony, acting as imperial vicar during the vacancy, granted 
venia aetatis to the Grand Duke Peter, so that his minority came to 
an end, and Brummer lost the administration of Holstein and his 
position as guardian of the young duke. The marriage of Peter and 
Catherine was solemnized in August, and the tsaritsa was enabled 
at last to dismiss Catherine’s mother, who for eighteen months had 
been a virtual colleague of Mardefeld in the Prussian embassy. But 
the most important event was the departure of Voronzov with 
leave of absence for two years. This leave had originally been 
granted on the ground of health that he might take the waters in 
Germany, but it was now extended to enable the vice-chancellor 
to make a tour of the chief continental courts. Elizabeth wanted 
him to leave behind his wife and children, to whom she was much 
attached, and was sorely hurt when Madame Voronzov insisted 
upon accompanying her husband and refused to be parted from her 
two children.2, When he went, Voronzov must have thought that 
he had safeguarded his policy for Russia by his successful opposi- 
tion to the project of accession to the league of Warsaw. But, as 
it happened, his departure coincided with a sudden change in the 
attitude of Russia. Confident in the favour which the tsaritsa had 
shown to him in the summer, Frederick ventured to threaten an 
invasion of Saxony unless Augustus withdrew his troops from co- 
operation with those of Maria Theresa. This enabled Saxony to 
demand with some force the 12,000 men which had hitherto been 
refused, and Hyndford not only supported the demand, but urged 
that the best method to defend Saxony would be to send troops to 
invade East Prussia. Mardefeld was ‘ struck dumb ’ when Bestuz- 
hev informed him that any attack upon Saxony would bring Russia 
into the war,’ and a stern warning to that effect was sent to Berlin. 
Hyndford was confident that Russia had repented of her previous 

1 The report that Hyndford, long after the conclusion of the convention of Hanover, 
was actually urging Russia to send troops to the assistance of Saxony naturally led 
Frederick to suspect the good faith of the English government. See Frederick to 
Mardefeld, 11 December 1745 in Pol. Corr. iv. 374. 

? Hyndford told this story when Voronzov’s journey was first mooted, to Harrington, 
18 March (0.s.) 1745 (Recueil, cii. 244). ‘ When she first granted him leave, though with 
some difficulty, she desired her cousin, the vice-chancellor’s wife, to stay behind with 
her, but Madam Woronzoff with tears begged her majesty to allow her to follow her 
husband, to which the empress answered : ‘‘ If you prefer your husband’s company to 
mine, you may go where you please, but I will have you leave your children with me 
here’, Madam Woronzoff shed another flood of tears, and insisted to take her children 
with her, which so provoked the empress that she bid them all go to and it is 


suspected that they do not intend to return.’ The last words are cryptic. 
* Hyndford to Harrington, 12 October (0.8.) 1745 (ibid. p. 352). 
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attitude and was now eager to resume the negotiations with the 
maritime powers which had been broken off in the summer. He 
went so far as to say that Elizabeth was determined to deprive 
Frederick of Silesia ! and to insist upon compensation for Saxony. 
All this had been obtained by Bestuzhev, thanks to Voronzov’s 
departure, and the chancellor’s credit with his mistress would be 
destroyed, and with it England’s hold upon Russia, unless the 
maritime powers were willing ‘ to strike the iron while the empress 
was hot’.2, Week after week he wrote imploring instructions, as 
such an opportunity for gaining Russia might never recur. 

And then came the crushing report that England had deserted 
the league of Warsaw and had made a separate agreement with 
Prussia. It came first in a letter from Michael Bestuzhev at 
Dresden to his brother. It was confirmed by Mardefeld, who came 
to Hyndford to beg his co-operation in dissuading Russia from 
sending aid to Saxony. Hyndford, who had himself signed the 
treaty of Breslau, must have known in his heart that the report 
was true, but he refused to believe it until it was officially con- 
firmed from home, and he indignantly declined to take instructions 
from the Prussian envoy. As no news came from Whitehall, he 
began to hope ministers were less deeply committed than had been 
represented, and he ventured to renew his appeals. On 26 October 
(o.s.), more than two months after the convention of Hanover had 
been signed, he wrote that the report of its conclusion had caused 
great dismay in Russia. 


The great chancellor is extremely uneasy and apprehends, not without 
reason, that it may prove his ruin. I must therefore once more beg your 
lordship to instruct me in what manner I am to behave, for everybody 
seems to be informed of this convention or treaty except myself. 


Three days later he returned to the charge. 


Now is the crisis, the maritime powers must either secure the friendship 
of the empress or lose it for ever, and the standing or falling of Count 
Bestucheff, the only friend we have in this country, entirely depends upon 
the measures which we shall now take. He has made use of the absence of 
his colleague, Worontzoff, to bring the empress to take this hardy step, in 
hopes that the maritime powers would renew their offer of the considerable 
subsidies. . . . The king of Prussia knows that the empress has agreed to 
take Silesia and Glatz from him, so that the two courts are now as ill, as 
they were formerly well together. . . . I therefore most earnestly entreat 
your lordship to lay this matter before his majesty, and if our court be so far 
engaged with the king of Prussia as not to be able to get clear, I most 


1 Hyndford to Harrington, 1 October (0.s.) (Recueil, cii. 346). ‘This court is con- 
vinced that it is not in their interest that the king of Prussia should keep Silesia, but 
that it should return to the house of Austria, because it cuts off all communication 
between Poland and the empire, which would be of very bad consequence for Russia in 
case of war with the Turks. And even General Keith seems to be of this opinion.’ 

2 In the letter of 12 October, w.s. 3 Recueil, cii. 362. 
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humbly submit to your lordship whether it would not be for the good of the 
common cause that the maritime powers should take twenty or thirty 
thousand troops into their pay to be employed against France. The 
chancellor is in the greatest perplexity at the silence of our court both with 
relation to the supposed convention with the king of Prussia and the re- 
newing the subsidiary treaty. 


The cruelty of the English ministers in leaving their representa- 
tive in Russia in complete ignorance of their change of policy, and 
helpless to answer the reproaches of Bestuzhev and the Austrian 
and Saxon envoys is partly to be explained by their agitation 
about the Jacobite rising and over the putting pressure upon 
Austria and Saxony to come to terms with Prussia. When at last 
the silence was broken, it was to confirm all Hyndford’s worst 
fears. On 9 November (0.s.) he at last received a copy of the con- 
vention of 26 August (Voronzov had already forwarded one from 
Berlin), with instructions to excuse it on the ground that it only 
proposed to restore the treaty of Breslau, to which Russia had 
acceded.2 And a few weeks later, having in the meantime received 
Hyndford’s piteous appeals for instructions, Harrington wrote to 
close all the doors. 


Your lordship will do all in your power towards cultivating the empress’s 
friendship, upon which his Majesty sets the greatest value. But with regard 
to the idea of letting a body of her troops to the service of England and 
Holland, if such an offer should now be made, it will be necessary that you 
decline it in the civilest manner possible. .. . As to anything concerning the 
king of Prussia, your lordship cannot properly interfere in it, since the 
conclusion of the Hanover convention and the refusal of the two courts of 
Vienna and Dresden to acquiesce in it, which still continues. The king does 
not see any cause for the complaints that your lordship mentions to be made 
by your court concerning it, being, as I before observed to you, formed 
exactly upon the plan which had been approved and concurred in by the 
empress of Russia, and especially when it is considered there that their own 
refusal of complying with the proposals made in the spring by the maritime 
powers to the court of St. Petersburgh was one of the principal reasons 
which made such a convention necessary. 


These instructions left Hyndford in impotent isolation and dis- 
favour at the Russian court. It was useless to tell him to cultivate 
the friendship of Elizabeth at the moment when the conduct of 
England exposed her to the most signal humiliation. The assur- 
ances of Russian support induced Austria and Saxony to refuse all 
terms with Prussia and to continue the war in spite of their crush- 
ing defeat at Soor. As the direct invasion of Silesia had twice 
ended in failure, Saxony proposed an attack upon the compara- 

1 Hyndford to Harrington, 29 October (0.s.) 1745 (ibid. p. 363). 
? Harrington to Hyndford, 15 October (0.s.) (ibid. p. 354). 


* Harrington to Hyndford, 22 November (0.s.) (ibid. p. 376). 
* Arneth (iii. 139) points out that the Saxon plan was propounded by the duke of 
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tively undefended electorate of Brandenburg. Frederick dis- 
covered the plan ! and with characteristic promptitude determined 
to defeat it by carrying the war into Saxony. He knew that this 
would expose him to the active enmity of Russia, which for 
eighteen months he had striven to avert, but he trusted that the 
rapidity of his movements would force his enemies to submit before 
the clumsy Russian forces could be put in motion. His confidence 
proved to be fully justified. Elizabeth’s troops were still being 
collected and armed while the Prussians forced their way to 
Dresden and, aided by English diplomacy, extorted not only from 
Saxony but also from Austria the signature of the treaties of 
Dresden on Christmas Day. Elizabeth could only gnash her teeth 
in impotent rage. She had encouraged the defeated powers to 
continue the war, and she had completely failed to assist them 
when the crisis came. 

The tsaritsa’s anger was directed, not so much against Austria 
and Saxony, which had yielded to force majeure, as against England, 
which had, as she thought, betrayed her by concluding the con- 
vention of Hanover behind her back, at the very time that the 
English ambassador was urging her to send aid to Saxony, and had 
never even informed her of the convention until she had received it 
from other sources. Hyndford, who had his own personal grounds 
for sharing Elizabeth’s indignation, could only solace himself by 
transmitting to England the burden of the denunciations to which 
he had to listen. The defence of the Anglo-Prussian convention on 
the ground that it was due to Russian rejection of the offers of the 
maritime powers” might appear convincing to the English ministers, 
but it was only irritating to the Russians who, as Hyndford pointed 
out, disliked to be reminded of their faults and blunders. Their 
resentment was increased when Mardefeld demanded a Russian 
guarantee of the treaty of Dresden, and Hyndford was instructed 
to concur so far as to request a renewed guarantee of Silesia and 
Glatz, which had been already granted by England. Bestuzhev 
replied that ‘ we know of no such guarantee, much less will the 
empress ever think of a new one ’.® 
Hyndford had two consolations for the complete extinction 


Weissenfels as early as 8 September, three weeks before the battle of Soor, but it was 
not till after the defeat that Austria would agree to it. 

’ The question as to how Frederick obtained this information is discussed in a paper 
entitled ‘ An Episode in Anglo-Russian relations during the war of the Austrian Succes- 
sion ’ in Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, Fourth Series, vol. ix. 

® This defence was reiterated by Harrington on 14 January (0.s.) 1746. ‘ I observed 
to your lordship before that the ill-timed difficulties and objections which they made to 
the proposals of the maritime powers were one of the greatest reasons which made the 
treaty of Hanover necessary, and it is therefore with a very ill grace that they now 
reproach his majesty with a transaction which it was in their power to have absolutely 
prevented by acting with the same spirit and vigour at that time as they now make so 
great a show of.’ Recueil, ciii. 6. 

* Hyndford to Harrington, 29 March (0.s.) 1746 (ibid. p. 32). 
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of English influence at St. Petersburg. Elizabeth’s alienation from 
Prussia continued unabated, and was indeed increased when she 
learned that Frederick was employing against Russia the influence 
which his sister’s marriage to Adolf Frederick had given him in 
Sweden. When the princess of Zerbst quitted Russia, she was told 
to convey to Berlin a request for the recall of Mardefeld. As no 
attention was paid to this informal message, the Russian envoy 
was withdrawn from Prussia, and Bestuzhev informed Mardefeld 
that the empress expected his departure and that no further public 
business could be transacted with him. To Hyndford’s disgust 
Mardefeld asked him to transmit any orders that might come from 
his master, and the indignant Scotsman replied that he had neither 
inclination nor instructions to act as minister of the king of Prussia.! 
In the end Mardefeld doggedly remained till September, in the hope 
that the return of Voronzov, whose absence was cut down from two 
years to one, might bring about a reversal of Russian policy. When 
he found that the vice-chancellor’s influence was insufficient, he at 
last took his departure? after twenty years’ continuous residence in 
Russia, and until the arrival of Finckenstein from Stockholm the 
Prussian embassy was only occupied by a secretary, who discon- 
certed Hyndford by revealing the fact, hitherto carefully concealed, 
that England had given a guarantee of Silesia and Glatz.* This 
secrecy, reminiscent of that which had accompanied the Hanover 
convention, increased Russian distrust of English policy. 

As the Russian court became more and more hostile to Prussia, 
the reconciliation with Austria, very imperfect. in 1745 in spite of 
the settlement of the Botta quarrel, became more and more com- 
plete. But it was a reconciliation with which England, much as 
she had striven for it in the past, had now nothing to do. In the 
previous summer, when all hope of Russian co-operation against 
Prussia seemed to have disappeared, Maria Theresa had recalled 
Rosenberg, and for a time Austria was again only represented by 
the obscure Hohenholtz. Fortunately the election of Francis as 
emperor in August impelled the exultant Maria Theresa to send 
a special envoy to intimate her husband’s elevation to the Russian 
court. Elizabeth was intensely gratified to receive recognition of 
her imperial title from an undoubted emperor.* Pretlack arrived 


' Hyndford to Harrington, 5 and 12 July (0.s.) 1746 (ibid. pp. 78, 81). 

* Ibid. 16 September (0.8.) 1746 (ibid. p. 107). ‘ Baron Mardefeld is still here. He 
only waited the issue of his friend’s pious endeavours, but as soon as he saw they were 
ineffectual, he sent for his passport, which he had immediately, and he is to set out for 
Berlin in a few days.’ 

* Hyndford to Harrington, 8 November (0.s.) 1746 (ibid. p. 124). Frederick tu 
Andrié, 25 November, 1745 (Pol. Corr. v. 245), says that British ministers abroad were 
frequently ill-informed ; ‘ témoin milord Hyndford, qui avait désavoué hautement la 
garantie que |’Angleterre m’avait donnée de nouveau sur mes acquisitions de la Silésie, 
jusqu’au jour méme ot mon ministre & Pétersbourg recut la copie de l’acte qui en a été 
expédié ’, * See Arneth, iii. 137. 
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in December, just at a time when Russia was preparing to send 
troops to the war, and although the treaty of Dresden put an end 
to this active co-operation, he proved so acceptable that his mis- 
sion was prolonged and the rank of ambassador was conferred upon 
him.! Hyndford was completely excluded from all share in the 
negotiations carried on by Pretlack and Bestuzhev, and it was only 
from private sources that he was able to learn something of their 
progress, and reported it with complacency as he assumed that his 
employers would be pleased with the union of the two courts. But 
it was not till 7 June (0.s.) that he was able to announce the signa- 
ture on 22 May (0.s.) of the famous treaty of the two empresses. 
* Bestuzhev only tells me that it is on foot, but my private intel- 
ligence is certain.’? By this treaty, which caused serious alarm to 
Frederick, Austria and Russia were more closely united than they 
had been since Elizabeth’s accession. With its conclusion went the 
last suspicion that Austria desired a restoration of the house of 
Brunswick. 

The alliance between Austria and Russia alarmed France as 
well as Prussia, and led to a revival in both courts of the idea of 
distracting Russian attention by stirring up trouble in northern 
Europe. The projects were somewhat exaggerated by suspicion, 
but intercepted letters gave to the British ministry a general con- 
ception of what might be attempted. Sweden, Denmark, and 
Prussia were to form a northern league under the protection of 
France. The Grand Duke Peter was to be deprived of Holstein on 
the ground that he was disqualified by having joined the Greek 
church. Adolf Frederick, who would thus become duke, was to 
resign the duchy to Denmark and also to confirm the cession of 
Sleswick. In this way Denmark was to be induced to join the 
league, in spite of the prince royal’s English marriage, and also to 
exempt Sweden from the Sound dues. Sweden was to be further 
rewarded by the recovery of Bremen and Verden from Hanover, 
and by the reconquest of south-east Finland with Prussian aid. 
Prussia, in its turn, was to be rewarded by the cession of Swedish 
Pomerania. There was a further suspicion that Frederick aimed at 
the restoration of monarchical authority in Sweden, in order that 
the accession of his brother-in-law, Adolf Frederick, might give 
him a permanent hold over Sweden. It is not likely that the 
ministers in Whitehall believed in the seriousness of all these pro- 
jects, but there was no doubt that a northern league was actually 


? Hyndford announced Pretlack’s elevation on 10 May (0.s.) 1746 (Recueil, ciii. 51), 
and added as a melancholy comment, ‘ I must confess I did not know of it till a little 
time before it happened, however, I shall always be glad of sending your lordship good 
news, altho’ perhaps I shall not be able to anticipate them, for I cannot help saying that 
I perceive of late a shyness and reservedness in this court towards me, without being 
conscious to myself of having deserved it ’. 

2 Ibid. p. 66. 
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planned in 1746, and that some redistribution of territories and 
settlement of claims would be necessary if Denmark was to be 
brought into alliance with Sweden and with a Holstein successor to 
the Swedish throne. At any rate all these suspicions were conveyed 
by Harrington in successive letters to Hyndford, who was instructed 
to induce Russia to expend money, and if necessary to use threats 
and even force, in order to overthrow the Gyllenborg ministry and 
the French partyin Sweden.! Bestuzhev was sufficiently impressed 
with the warning to send the equivalent of £10,000 to Stockholm, 
and he urged that England should do the same. But the British 
ministers refused to admit that their interests were as directly in- 
volved as were those of Russia, and would only send £6,000. 
There was a long and acrimonious quarrel over the difference of 
£4,000. Hyndford constantly urged that it was well worth while 
to purchase Russian friendship by making so small a sacrifice, but 
Whitehall was obdurate. It was a trumpery matter in itself, but it 
helped to increase the ill-feeling between the two courts, and it 
added to the discomforts of Hyndford’s position. In addition to 
all his other troubles, he was in serious financial straits. His bill of 
expenses for his journey had been disputed on the ground of ex- 
travagance, another bill for postages at Berlin had never been 
paid, he only received £10 a day, whereas Tyrawly had had £100 
a week, a difference of over £2,000 a year, and, worst of all, his 
salary was so hopelessly in arrears that he could only live by 
borrowing at a ruinous rate of interest, and he was now so deeply 
in debt that he could get no more credit. It was no wonder that 
he applied to be transferred to some less expensive court, but he 
barred Berlin.” 

Matters were in a tangle in the summer of 1746. Austria and 
Russia had been brought together largely because both were dis- 
satisfied with England. The convention of Hanover and English 
pressure with regard to the Dresden treaties were as bitterly re- 
sented at Vienna as at St. Petersburg. And Austria had other 
grievances against England with regard to its policy in Italy. 
English prestige on the Continent had been seriously shaken by the 
early success of the Jacobites, and the consequent withdrawal of 
troops from the allied army had added to Austrian dissatisfaction. 
And yet England was Austria’s principal ally and mainstay in the 
war. Without English subsidies Austria would be unable to main- 
tain her armies, and as soon as Culloden had put an end to domestic 
danger, the troops returned to the Netherlands. It was inevitable 

? Harrington to Hyndford, 28 February, 14 March and 22 April (0.s.) 1746 (ibid. 
pp. 19, 25, 46). 

* The first of Hyndford’s numerous applications for a transfer from Russia was 
made on 22 March (0.s.) 1746 (ibid. p. 28). His financial woes are detailed in private 


letters scattered through the Hyndford Papers in the British Museum, vols. xv, xvi, 
and xvii. 
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that Austria, in spite of the growls and denunciations in which 
Bartenstein was an expert, should endeavour to bring about a good 
understanding between England and Russia. After the treaty of 
the two empresses had been made, Hyndford found in Pretlack an 
invaluable political associate. With his aid a reconciliation was 
effected with Bestuzhev, and, according to Catherine, a keen 
observer of the Russian court in spite of her youth, the three men 
became boon companions.!_ Hyndford had one great hold upon his 
associates. Russia could not help Austria without money, and 
Austria could not supply money except through the maritime 
powers. Bestuzhev had pledged his credit to his mistress to get 
subsidies for her out of the necessities of the allies, and Voronzov’s 
return made it imperative that he should do something to fulfil his 
promises. If he failed, d’Alion would purchase Russian neutrality 
with a French subsidy. Even while Hyndford was in the cold 
shadow of discredit, Bestuzhev made occasional suggestions that 
the offer of 30,000 men against France on suitable financial terms 
was still open. Hyndford knew that this was the only way to 
recover Russian favour, and constantly enunciated this in his dis- 
patches. But Harrington, who wished to bring the war to an early 
close, had definitely rejected the Russian offer in 1745, and in the 
following year could only be induced to say that, if there should be 
any need for Russian troops, full instructions would be sent. As 
long as he remained in office, Hyndford could make no progress. 
But, at last, after a contest between the two sections in the British 
ministry, Newcastle, who held that another strenuous campaign, 
in which the allies could have the assistance of Russian troops, 
would extort better terms from France, gained the upper hand. 
Harrington retired to the vice-royalty of Ireland, and, of all people 
in the world, Chesterfield took the northern secretaryship as the 
apparent advocate of an energetic prosecution of the war. From 
him Hyndford received what he had so long striven for, definite in- 
structions to demand 30,000 men to be employed wherever the king 
should determine, exclusive of Spain, Portugal, and Italy. He was 
also to assure Bestuzhev that his private pecuniary needs would be 
met, provided he earned the loan of £10,000 which he desired.? On 
the receipt of this instruction Hyndford plunged at once into his 
last period of feverish activity in Russia. RIcHARD LODGE. 







* Memoirs of Catherine (translated by Miss Anthony), p. 125. Catherine says that 
Hyndford was ‘ made into a complete drunkard ’ by Pretlack and Bestuzhev, ‘ Other- 
wise he was a very intelligent man, as the English usually are, although they are all 
strange people. He was a Scotchman.’ Hyndford’s evidence is conclusive that 
Bestuzhev was often incapacited as the result of drink. 

* Chesterfield to Hyndford, 4 November (0.s.) 1746 (Recueil, ciii. 119). On the 
pecuniary relations of Bestuzhev with England see the paper referred to above in 
Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, Fourth Series, vol. ix. 














Notes and Documents 


Girard the Chancellor 


THE succession of the chancellors of William I and William IT was 
first established in the Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum. 
From some 500 surviving writs Davis was able to draw up a co- 
herent list of William I’s chancellors which, in spite of some gaps, 
marked a great advance on what was hitherto known.2 One of 
these gaps occurs at the very end of the reign when Maurice the 
Chancellor was appointed to the see of London towards the end of 
the year 1085. It had been generally assumed * that Maurice was 
succeeded by Robert Bloet, the future bishop of Lincoln, but 
Davis concluded that there was ‘no definite evidence for placing 
his appointment to the Chancellorship in the reign of William I’. 
The difficulty with regard to the chancellors of Rufus was of 
another kind: instead of gaps, there was an excess of potential 
chancellors. T. A. Archer* was of opinion that Waldric, one of 
Henry I’s chancellors, also served under William II, and that a 
good case might also be made for Ranulf Flambard. In a careful 
inquiry > Davis dismissed the claims of both Waldric and Ranulf 
Flambard and decided that ‘ Rufus had two chancellors only : 
first, Robert Bloet, who was consecrated bishop of Lincoln on 
12 February 1094; secondly, William Giffard, who acted as 
chancellor until and after the king’s death.’* Nearly ten years 
ago I suggested the possibility that Girard or Gerard, later arch- 
bishop of York (1100-8), might also have been chancellor in the 
early part of Rufus’s reign.’ A reconsideration of the evidence has 
convinced me that this suggestion was correct, and further that 
Girard was also chancellor in the last part of the reign of William I. 
The direct evidence, which is strong without being in itself 

conclusive, is the two following writs : 

(1) Willelmus* rex Anglorum vicecomiti et ministris et omnibus baroni- 
bus suis de Bedeforde scire salutem. Mando et precipio ut Gunterius abbas 

1 pp. xvi-xxi. 

? How great may be seen by comparing it with the list in Hardy’s Catalogue of Lord 
Chancellors, Keepers of the Great Seal, Masters of the Rolls, &c., 1843. 

® e.g. Dict. Nat. Biog., art. ‘ Robert Bloet’. 

* Ante, ii. 103, and Dict. Nat. Biog., art. ‘ Waldric ’. 5 Ante, xxvi. 84. 

® Regesta, p. xviii. 7 Ante, xxxv. 385. 

8 Cambridge Univ. Libr., Add. MS. 3020, fo. 18% (Red Book of Thorney). Cf. 
Regesta, no. 345, and appendix no. liv (from a seventeenth-century copy). 
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teneat terram de Bolleherst’ totam liberam et quietam, absque omni 
calumpnia sicut eam tenuit Folcardus. Et ecclesiam quam Toui presbiter 
tenet ad placitum eiusdem abbatis teneat. Et videte sicut me amatis ut 
nemo predicto abbati super hoc iniuriam faciat. T. G. episcopo de sancto 
Loth et G. cancell[ario}. 


Folcard, abbot of Thorney, was succeeded by Gunter in 1085 :? the 
writ therefore may belong either to the last years of William I’s 
reign or to the reign of Rufus. But as it is a confirmation of the 
new abbot, it may be assigned with some confidence to the time of 
his accession.® 


(2) Willelmus* rex Anglorum Petro de Valoniis et ministris suis et 
taignis de Hereford ® scire salutem. Volo et precipio ut episcopus Wintonien- 
sis omnes consuetudines suas habeat sicut eas melius habuit tempore patris 
mei. T. Girfardo] cancell[ario] et Ursone de Abetot. 


This writ apparently belongs to the early part of William II’s 
reign, and the evidence is thus strongly in favour of a Girard having 
been chancellor in the latter part of William I’s reign and the early 
part of William Rufus’s. Indeed, the testimony of these two writs 
can only be explained away on the hypothesis of a remarkable co- 
incidence of error in the transcription of the cartularies. There is 
moreover no counter-claimant since, as stated above, Maurice was 
made a bishop in 1085, while there is no record of Robert Bloet’s 
appointment and no writ attested by him as chancellor which can 
be attributed with certainty to the very beginning of William II’s 
reign. It seems, therefore, almost certain that some one called 

tirard was chancellor at the end of William I’s reign and the 
beginning of that of his son ; and if so the most likely man of the 
name was Girard, the nephew of Bishop Walkelin, successively 
precentor of Rouen cathedral, bishop of Hereford (1096), and 


1 This land is mentioned as belonging to Thorney in Domesday, 1. 211. ‘ Toui 
presbiter’ is also mentioned in Domesday, 1. 209: ‘In hundredo de Stodene tenet 
Toui presbiter dimidiam hidam de episcopo [i.e. of Bayeux] in Bolehestre.’ Cf. 
Monasticon, ii. 602. 

2 Monasticon, ii. 598. Cf. Orderic, iv. 201-2, and Dict. Nat. Biog., art. ‘ Folcard ’. 
Folcard was never consecrated. Cf. Red Book of Thorney, fo. 414¥ and fo. 415": 
* Successit [1048] in abbatem Lefwinus monachus eiusdem ecclesie qui fuit quintus in 
ordine a beato Adelwoldo ; set mortuo illo variis tribulacionibus Anglia oppressa primo 
Siwardus de genere Danorum et postmodum Fulcardus natione Flandrensis dictam 
abbatiam invaserunt set neuter eorum vel munus episcopalis benedictionis vel profes- 
sionem a monachis perceperunt, set XIX° anno regis Willelmi senioris hoc est anno 
domini M° I]xxx° iiij'° in concilio celebrato apud Gloucestre ad natale domini dictus 
Fulcardus viceabbas Thorneye a Lanfranco cantuariensi archiepiscopo degradatus est 
et in sequenti anno supradictus Gunterius abbatiam Thorneye suscepit regendam et 
apud Lincolniam a Remigio eiusdem loci episcopo gratiam benedictionis consecutus 
est in festo sancti Petri in Cathedra.’ 

5 The Red Book of Thorney, it should be added, attributes this writ to William the 
Conqueror. 

* Ante, xxxv. 387, from Add. MS. (Brit. Mus.) 29436, a cartulary of St. Swithin’s 
Winchester. 

> i.e. Hertfordshire. 
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archbishop of York (1100), who is described by Eadmer as ‘ a clerk 
of William II’s chapel’.! The evidence to clinch the identification 
is supplied by Hugh the Chantor, a twelfth-century chronicler of 
excellent reputation who wrote the lives of the archbishops of York. 


Sede? usque ad proximam Epiphaniam vacante, translatus est in eam 
Girardus Herefordensis episcopus, qui fuerat Willelmi primi [et] secundi 
regum cancellarius ; clericus quidem scientia et eloquentia tempore suo 
nulli aut paucis secundus, et qui Virgilio in metro et Tullio in prosa parum 
cessisset. 


On this evidence Girard may be safely added to the list of 
chancellors. How long he remained chancellor under Rufus it is 
not possible to say. Perhaps only a very short time, as some of the 
writs attested by Robert Bloet, though they cannot be exactly 
dated, seem to belong to the early part of the reign. It may even 
have been Rufus’s intention to make him chancellor from the first.* 
But the fact that Girard served as chancellor at all under Rufus is 
of very real interest, for it shows how that continuity of practice 
and organization which is the most striking fact about the history 
of the Norman chancery was secured in the transition from the 
reign of the Conqueror to that of hisson. In exactly the same way 
William Giffard remained chancellor for the early months at least 
of Henry I’s reign. V. H. GALBRAITH. 


Berwick in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth 


Ow1nG to its position at the gateway to Scotland, Berwick was one 
of the vital points in England’s defensive system. Even in the 
impecunious days of the Lancastrians the defence of the northern 
frontier involved the government in an annual expenditure almost 
as great as that directed to Calais ;5 and in the strenuous times 
of the Counter-Reformation, when militant catholicism might find 
its most potent instrument in the claim of Mary to the English 
throne, and when the Scottish protestants could not maintain 
themselves without English help, the importance of Berwick 
became paramount. In the literary authorities of the period,® 


1 Hist. Nov., p. 68: ‘ clericus de capella regis’. 

2 Historians of the Church of York, ii. 109. A few writs of Girard when archbishop 
have survived ; and it is perhaps significant that they follow closely the forms of the 
royal chancery. See Monasticon, iii. 501; vi. 1192; and Claudius B. 3 (Brit. Mus.), 
fo. 87. 

3 Cf. ante, xxv. 387, no. 7; Regesta, no. 351. 

* Cf. Regesta, p. xviii: Dict. Nat. Biog., art.‘ Robert Bloet ’. 

® Rymer’s Foedera (orig. edn.), Budget for 1421 (6 May), O. x. 114. 

: Notably the Memoirs of Robert Carey, earl of Monmouth (1808 edition), who has 
much to say about border administration. He himself was deputy warden of the 
West and East Marches and warden of the Middle March, while his father, Lord 
Hunsdon, and his brother, John Carey, were both governors of Berwick. 
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and in the printed collections of state papers,! is much material 
for the history of Berwick. This may be supplemented by the use 
of certain financial records in the Public Record Office, hitherto 
unpublished,? which show the actual working of the system of 
administration and present figures which tally extremely well with 
those of the official estimates. 

In the sixteenth century Berwick was the administrative centre 
of the East March. The governorship of the castle and the 
wardenry of the March were in the hands of the same man,? who 
drew a salary in both capacities. The treasurer and victualler 
were responsible for all payments and supplies. The castle served 
as a prison for the more important border offenders * and in time 
of need the garrison was called out to the help of the warden’s 
troops. In Queen Elizabeth’s day the principal officers of the 
garrison were the lord governor, the marshal, who took command 
when the governor was absent, the treasurer and victualler, whose 
offices were sometimes combined, the gentleman porter, and the 
master of the ordnance. Below these were the muster-master and 
the mayor and other officers attendant on the lord governor. The 
rest of the garrison consisted of eight constables and eighty horse- 
men, eight captains with their officers and men, five hundred in 
all, forty-two footmen, the master gunner, twenty-eight gunners 
of the old ordnance, and forty-two gunners of the great ordnance. 
In addition to these were various other persons attached to the 
fortress, two clerks of the watch, trumpeters, two grooms, a 
preacher, two chirurgeons, and a large number of artificers in the 


office of the ordnance. The upkeep of this garrison cost Elizabeth 
about £14,860 a year.’ 


’ Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, Elizabeth; Calendar of Scottish Papers ; 
Calendar of Border Papers, ed. J. Bain; Calendar of Hatfield Papers, Hist. MSS. 
Comm., &c. See also the Desiderata Curiosa of Francis Peck. In vol. i, book 2 (1732 
edition), is a list ‘ Containing Queen Elizabeth’s Annual Expence, Civil and Military ’. 
Of the provenance of the manuscript from which it is derived he merely says that it 
was contemporary and had been given to him by a Leicestershire curate. He supposes 
the date to be about the time of Lord Burghley’s death (1598), but gives no authority. 
Some of the items are for the years 1574, 1575, and 1578. 

2 (i) Records of the Exchequer: Declared Accounts of the Lord Treasurer's 
Remembrancer : (a) Works (Military) and Fortifications. These contain the accounts 
of nearly all the treasurers and victuallers of Berwick between 1557 and 1604. There 
are two series of accounts, those in the Pipe Office and those in the Audit Office, which 
do not exactly correspond, but supplement each other. (6) Accounts of the Masters 
and Comptrollers of the Post Office. (c) Accounts of the Treasurer of the Chamber. 


(ii) Exchequer of Receipt, Writs and Warrants for Issues: Treasury Orders and 
Warrants. 


5 Carey’s Memoirs, p. 88. 

‘ Sir Valentine Browne’s Accounts [(Works (Military) and Fortifications), see 
supra, n. 2 (a)) and Desiderata Curiosa. These tally well. Sir Valentine Browne’s 
accounts are for the whole March. It is interesting to see how closely the whole 
organization compares with that of Calais. See Camden Soc., Chronicle of Calais. 


5 Carey’s Memoirs, p. 80. ® Carey’s Memoirs, p. 69. 
7 Sir Valentine Browne’s Accounts and Desiderata Curiosa, 
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The personnel of the officers is interesting. The importance of 
the position of governor is illustrated by the fact that it was held 
from 1568 to 1596 by Lord Hunsdon,! Elizabeth’s cousin and 
one of her most trusted councillors. He was succeeded after a 
short interval, when his son held the post, by Lord Willoughby 
(1598).2 The marshal from 1566 to 1574 was Sir William Drury,’ 
who played a very important part in Scottish affairs. Afterwards 
this position was given to John Carey, Lord Hunsdon’s second 
son.4 The successive treasurers were Sir W. Ingleby (1557/8- 
60), Sir Valentine Browne (1566-76), Robert Bowes (1576-83), 
and Sir William Bowes (1597-1603). Sir Valentine Browne was 
victualler as well,®> but when Robert Bowes was treasurer Vernon 
was victualler.6 Sir Thomas Sutton,’ founder of Charterhouse 
School, was master of the ordnance from 1569 to 1594. 

The responsibility of catering for a garrison of this size was no 
light one. The instructions given to Vernon when he became 
victualler in 1575 show that a sufficient store had to be made to 
serve 1,500 men for one year. The daily ration for each man was 
one penny loaf, weighing 24 ounces, one penny bottle of beer, of 
which the tun of 240 gallons cost 30 shillings, half a pound of 
butter, a pound of cheese, and two pounds of beef or mutton, 
which from Midsummer to January was supplied at 13d. a pound, 
and from January to Shrovetide at 14d. Oats at 4s. 8d. a quarter 
and beans at ls. a quarter were provided for 500 horses. The 
victualler had £1 a day allowed to him by the treasurer, but in 
addition he was supposed to have a stock of £2,000 in hand. He 
had to send in his accounts every half-year.’ 

The most enlightening picture of the difficulties of the victualler 
comes from the accounts and letters of Sir Valentine Browne. 
Local sources were not adequate and on occasion he had to go 
far afield in his search for provisions. Once he contemplated going 
to Lynn,’ and as he was himself prevented from going, his presence 
at Berwick being essential, he had to send his servants in his stead 
to make the necessary arrangements.!° Luckily Berwick was a 
port, so he was at least saved much of the additional labour of 
inland transport. The real difficulty came when, having made 
arrangements for his ordinary supplies, the victualler was forced 


' D.N.B. Henry Carey, lst Lord Hunsdon. 
2 D.N.B. Robert Carey, earl of Monmouth (see also his Memoirs). 
* D.N.B. Sir William Drury. 
* D.N.B. John Carey, 3rd Lord Hunsdon. 
Declared Accounts: Works (Military) and Fortifications. See P.R.O. Lists and 
Indexes, xi. 85, 293. 
® Cal. of Border Papers, i, 1590. Receipts, &c., for Berwick. 
7 D.N.B. Sir Thomas Sutton. 


® Cal. of State Papers, For., Eliz., September 1575: The Victualler of Berwick 
(no. 336). 


® Ibid. 12 November 1572. 
VOL. XLVI.—NO. CLXXXI. 


5 


10 Ibid. 20 November 1572. 
G 
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by some sudden emergency to increase them. This happened in 
1572, for Sir Valentine Browne, when he heard of the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, felt it necessary to be prepared lest the massacre 
was but the prologue to a catholic attack on England. He wrote 
to Burghley that upon the news of the ‘ tragicals ’ out of France 
he thought it his duty to obtain extra supplies for the place of 
his charge as soon as possible. As he had no ready money, he had 
great difficulty in buying, and this was increased by the fact that 
much corn had been transported that year, and the new crop was 
not going to be so plentiful as had been hoped owing to the wet 
weather.! This trouble about supplies must have been felt on 
every occasion that an army was sent up to the north, as, for 
example, in 1570 and again in 1573. 

The methods of the central government did not ease matters 
for the victualler. The accounts had to be kept very carefully to 
prevent, as far as possible, any dishonesty on his part. As a check 
on his actions he not only had to account for ‘ the numbers natures 
qualities and quantities of sondrye kindes of grayne, victualles 
and other provisions, for the victualling and furneshinge of the 
saide Garrisones etc. remayninge in his chardge and custodie ’,? 
but he had in addition to state ‘the price, Rates and valuacion 
of the saide graine provisions and other like furnyture, valued, 
rated and ordered by the Lordes of the Quene’s Majestie’s most 
honorable Privy Counsell ’.2 This, it was hoped, would prevent 
him from buying goods cheaply and pocketing the money he thus 
saved. Unfortunately the government was not equally anxious to 
see that the administration was efficient and the supplies adequate. 
Sir Valentine, like many another official in Elizabeth’s day, had 
his difficulties greatly increased by its parsimony. Sometimes he 
could not get enough money to pay salaries or even to provide 
sufficient food. Lord Hunsdon was constantly complaining that, 
as he was never paid, he could neither feed nor clothe his followers, 
and when scolded by Elizabeth for his constant absences from 
Berwick, excused himself on the ground that he could not afford 
to live there. In 1572 Sir Valentine wrote that owing to lack of 
money he was forced to make ‘ but lenten provision of victuals ’.4 
The government supply, slightly augmented by the sale of surplus 
stores to the inhabitants of the town ® and by ‘ Bakinge and 
Brewinge wheate and malte in thoffice of the victuallinge ’,> had 


1 Cal. of State Papers, For., Eliz., 22 September 1572. 

* Sir Valentine Browne’s Accounts, 29 September 1571 to 30 April 1576: Instruc- 
tions to the commissioners prefacing the accounts. 

% D.N.B. Henry Carey, Lord Hunsdon. 

* Cal. of State Papers, For., Eliz., 1572-4, 3 September 1572. (See also 17 March 
1571, ‘ cannot complete the victualling of Berwick unless he has certain prests granted 
to him ’.) ; 

5 Sir Valentine Browne’s Accounts, 29 September 1571 to 30 September 1576. The 
instructions to the commissioners state the various sources of revenue. 
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to be made up by borrowing from the merchants of the town and 
any others who would lend, or from the purse of the victualler 
himself. Some at least of the debts seem to have been paid up, 
for the warrants are in the Receipt of the Exchequer,! but many 
remained to be the cause of endless petitions. Sir Valentine, to 
judge by his complaints, was himself a sufferer, and he found his 
position far from lucrative,” though his salary of £250 was probably 
augmented by various fees, for Robert Bowes, when treasurer, 
received in addition a house-rent of £26 13s. 4d., portage money 
£150, and another £26 13s. 4d. in fees.2 Sir Valentine, unfor- 
tunately, was unsuccessful in satisfying the garrison. Complaint 
was made of the poor quality of the goods he supplied, and though 
he himself protested that everything was of the best, it seems 
probable that, like most other Elizabethan administrators, he had 
found it impossible to overcome the difficulties of his position.‘ 
With an insufficient allowance there was no choice but to make 
the best bargains possible and to take whatever was offered at the 
lowest price, regardless of quality. 

The references to Berwick in Queen Elizabeth’s reign show 
clearly how important it was considered from a military point of 
view. The English were fearful that an untimely alliance on the 
part of the Scots might be followed by an attack on England from 
Scotland. At times of crisis, such as after the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, and when the Spanish Armada was threatening 
invasion, this lurking fear became acute anxiety. But it was never 
quite absent. Berwick had always to be prepared, and watch and 
ward was strictly kept. It is strange to see how nervous Sir 
Valentine became when, on the occasion of the English army’s 
going into Scotland to help in the siege of Edinburgh Castle, 
Berwick was denuded of the greater part of its garrison. He wrote 
to Burghley saying that for three days he had been taking order 
for the watch and due guard of the town, but it was very hard as 
he had only Captain Carvell and fifty men from the old companies 
and a hundred new raw soldiers. Two hundred more had arrived 
the day before from the Lord President, and he would appoint 
officers chosen by Sir William Drury for their training. With 
these, and the help of the town, who had six score able men, the 
watch and ward would be no less than it had been before.5 

Though open warfare was rare, Berwick had sometimes to 
guard prisoners of high rank. Border disturbances provided 


* Treasury Orders and Warrants [see supra p. 80, n. 2 (ii)]. The warrants are 
roughly grouped according to date, but they are not in good order. For repayments 
of debts, see warrants of 27 October 1570 and 12 February 1571. 

* Cal. of State Papers, For., 1572. Note on Victualling of Berwick. 

° Cal. of Border Papers, i, 1590. The Treasurer of Berwick’s fees. 

* Cal. of State Papers, For., 1574 (p. 590). Victualling of Berwick. 

® Cal. of State Papers, For., Eliz., 21 April 1573. 
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great, as well as smaller, offenders. In 1597 Sir Walter Scott of 
Buccleuch and Sir Robert Ker, the wardens of the Scottish 
Marches, were kept in custody there for failure to deliver up 
certain prisoners. Robert Carey gives a rather amusing account 
of their treatment, and their captivity does not seem to have been 
irksome. They were allowed to choose their own guardians, and 
curiously enough Ker chose his enemy and antagonist Carey. 
Having given his oath, he was allowed to see his friends freely. 
It was not until four days had passed that he consented to see his 
guardian, or rather his host, but then, after bitter recriminations 
had passed, they were reconciled, ‘and’, Carey writes, ‘he kept 
his chamber no longer, but dined and supped with me. I took 
him abroad with me at the least thrice a week a-hunting and every 
day we grew better friends’.1 A more important, and a more 
tragic prisoner was the earl of Northumberland, who was delivered 
by the Scots to Lord Hunsdon in 1572. Hunsdon did not relish 
his task, and tried, but failed, to obtain Northumberland’s pardon. 
He was eventually handed over to Sir John Forster at York and 
there executed. He was an expensive prisoner. According to Sir 
Valentine Browne his stay in Berwick cost £109, and in addition 
Sir Valentine paid twelve shillings for his clothes and £16 13s. 4d. 
for his conveyance to York.? 

If Berwick was primarily intended as a barrier against Scottish 
invasion, it did far greater service in the sixteenth century as a 
link in the communications between the two countries. The Great 
North Road ran to Berwick, and as the passports issued by the 
privy council show, it was the usual entry into Scotland. Not 
only Englishmen and Scots going from kingdom to kingdom, but 
any persons travelling between Scotland and the Continent who 
disliked the long sea journey, used this route. As every man 
had to have a passport, the officers could and did closely watch 
all who passed through. There are constant references in the 
marshal’s letters to Lord Burghley of the arrival of important 
travellers. Even if they did not stay there for the night, any men 
of importance would take the opportunity of seeing one or other 
of the principal officers. In the case of English ambassadors to 
Scotland these conversations were official. With others, the 
French ambassadors, for example, they were merely friendly. 
Even then, on occasion, the talks were not fruitless, as is shown 
by a letter written by Sir William Drury after he had seen de 
Croc.5 It is worthy of note that, when diplomacy demanded it, the 

1 Carey’s Memoirs, p. 80. ? Cal. of State Papers, For., 25 September 1572. 

% From Melvil’s Memoirs this seems to have been the usual route. See also 
references to French ambassadors, &c., infra, notes 4 and 5. 

* Cal. of Scott. Papers, 1571-4, Drury to Burghley, 7 October 1572; Cal. of State 
Papers, For., Eliz., 1572-4, 21 April 1573 to 29 April, &c. 

5 Cal. of State Papers, For., Eliz., Drury to Burghley, 7 October 1572. 
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English refused to grant passports to such as he.1 Among those who 
came to Berwick from Scotland and stayed there were the exiled 
ministers who fled when James attempted to establish episcopacy. 

Berwick had sometimes to take an even more important part 
in the complicated diplomatic relations between England and 
Scotland. It was there that the Scottish exiled lords stayed and 
plotted their return, save when Elizabeth, by reason of James’s 
manifestly just complaints, forced them to retire to some place 
farther removed from the border. Thither the English ambas- 
sadors, Randolph in 1566 and 1581, and Wotton in 1585, fled from 
the wrath of the Scots to continue their intrigues in safety. And 
there, too, were held more peaceful conferences : the meeting of 
Arran and Hunsdon in 1584, a meeting fraught with important 
consequences for the later Anglo-Scottish relations ; and the com- 
mission for the settlement of the terms of the treaty of 1586. 

The officers of the castle were deeply implicated in Scottish 
affairs ; how deeply a glance at the correspondence of Drury and 
Burghley shows. They were all men well versed in diplomatic 
matters. Lord Hunsdon was in the queen’s confidence. Drury 
and Bowes were on occasion sent into Scotland as ambassadors. 
Sir Valentine Browne knew much of what was going on, parti- 
cularly with regard to the financial transactions, though he was 
not so well informed as the others. It was natural that the actual 
agents or ambassadors, if in urgent need of advice, should turn to 
these men, and they wrote to, and sometimes visited them. In 
December 1572 Henry Killigrew, then ambassador in Scotland, 
went to Berwick to confer with Drury, with whom he had been 
in constant communication, and stayed there several days. 

The fact which lay behind the diplomatic activity of the 
Berwick officers was that Berwick was the centre for the organiza- 
tion of the English secret service in Scotland. It was com- 
paratively easy for men in London to control their agents in Paris. 
But London was too far from Edinburgh, while Berwick, situated 
as it was on the main road, with its regular postal services, was 
in a much better position. Naturally the authorities at the court 
kept a very careful eye on all the proceedings, and issued 
detailed instructions, but the administrative work was in the hands 
of the lord governor and his subordinates. They sent news,* 
employed, paid, and interviewed spies and informers, watched the 

1 Passports could be granted at Berwick (Cal. of Scott. Papers, 5 May 1573), and the 
fact that Sir Valentine Browne was asked to ‘ stay ’ Vérac (ibid. 24 May 1573) suggests 
that they could also be withheld. Vérac was without a passport as he had come to 
England under stress of weather (Cal. Hatfield, ii. 48). 

2 Cal. of State Papers, For., 17 December 1572 (no. 216). 

* Correspondence of Drury, Hunsdon, Valentine Browne, &c., in Cal. of State 
Papers, For.; Cal. of Scott. Papers, &c. 


* Drury’s letters, e.g. Cal. of State Papers, For., 7 October 1572, 13 October 1572, 
6 December 1572. 
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correspondence of the French ambassadors and others,! organized 
the conveyance of the English ambassador’s correspondence, and 
arranged most of the money transactions.” 

Something of the way in which the secret service organization 
was administered can be gathered from the accounts of the 
treasurer of Berwick. Diplomacy involved the expenditure of a 
certain amount of money ; far more than Elizabeth was willing 
to grant. Not only had the ambassadors and their dependants to 
be paid, but the Scottish lords were in constant need of financial 
help to keep them in power, and bribes to keep them loyal to 
England. Usually, if not always, this money passed through 
Berwick, and the whole circumstances of each transaction are care- 
fully entered in the accounts. 

The method of procedure was as follows. In the first place a 
warrant for the money was sent to the treasurer. This was usually 
in the form of a letter, and was cited in full in the accounts as 
the treasurer’s authority for expending the money. As a security 
against forgery or interception, the actual purpose of the money 
was not stated in this first warrant, which merely said that further 
instructions would be given in writing, probably by either Burgh- 
ley or Hunsdon. When he had received his second authority the 
treasurer could proceed with the transaction. Sometimes the 
money had only to be kept for use when necessary, and this was 
a comparatively simple matter. This was the case in 1571, when 
Sir Valentine Browne received a letter from the Receipt of the 
Exchequer which granted him a ‘ certayne porcion of Treasure, 
which when you have received we will that with all speede you 
Repaire to Barwicke and there upon speciall warrauntte to be 
gyven in wrytinge by the sayde lorde of Hunsdon you shall make 
payment to such persons as by his wrytinge shalbe to you Named 
and lymited for our service there to be done ’.2 The accounts tell 
how the money was used. Much of it went to Sir William Drury, 
some to Lord Hunsdon himself, and some to Sir Thomas Sutton. 
The rest went to the ‘ Masters and Owners of Ships and caryers 
taken and prested ’, to ‘ Sondrye persons beinge sent on message 
by poste and otherwise ’, and to the wages of soldiers and officers 
on special service.* 

When the money had to be raised at Berwick, or transported 
into Scotland, the business was much more difficult. It was hard 
enough to obtain sufficient for the ordinary expenditure of the 
garrison, and usually the extra supplies had to be borrowed. In 

1 Cal. of State Papers, For., 1 October 1572. 


? Sir Valentine Browne’s Accounts; Cal. of State Papers, For., &c. 
* Sir Valentine Browne’s Accounts, 29 September 1571 to 30 April 1576. The 
letter is dated 22 October 1571. 


* Ibid. See payments made on 6 October and 15 November 1571, 16 May 
1572, &e. 
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1572 Sir Valentine Browne had to collect and pay to Henry Killi- 
grew the sum of £2,500. He was unable to get any quantity of 
bullion either round about Berwick or in Scotland, so he had to pay 
in coined gold.2, Even when the money was raised there remained 
the problem of conveying it secretly into Scotland, and eventually 
it was arranged that it should go as credit from him for corn and 
provisions. It was about two months before the whole transaction 
was completed. The conveyance of money into Scotland for secret 
purposes was always difficult. On another occasion Morton was 
paid as if by a loan from Sir Valentine,? and when money was sent 
to King James’s soldiers it was reminted into Scottish coinage to 
avoid suspicion. 

Even in England the carriage of money was always a problem, 
and when any large sum was brought from London great care was 
taken in the choice of a bearer. With especially large amounts 
this duty often fell on one of the captains. A Captain Reade 
brought as large a sum as £2,000 on one occasion,’ and Captain 
Case was employed in similar circumstances.* If the amount were 
smaller or the need for secrecy greater, the responsibility was 
placed upon men of lesser importance who could travel less con- 
spicuously. The personal servants of Sir Valentine Browne and 
Sir William Drury, who had proved their worth by long service, 
were sometimes employed thus.’ 

Often bearers had also to be provided for letters and messages. 
A regular postal service ran along the Great North Road from 
London to Berwick,® but important letters could not be entrusted 
to the ordinary posts. Sometimes the ambassador in Scotland 
himself found a messenger to go all the way to the court, or sent 
an answer back by one of the court bearers who had come to him. 
But more often he sent his letters to Berwick to be forwarded 
from there. In this case the bearers were paid by the treasurer.® 
Otherwise the ambassador had to find the money, or they obtained 
payment by a warrant from the Treasurer of the Chamber. As 


1 Sir Valentine Browne’s Accounts, 29 September 1571 to 30 April 1576. See pay- 
ments made on 6 October and 15 November 1571, 16 May 1572, &c. 

? Cal. of State Papers, For., 26 December 1572. 

3 Ibid. 21 December 1572. * Ibid. 26 December 1572. 

5 Ibid. 14 December 1572. 

® Sir Valentine Browne’s Accounts (29 September 1571 to 30 April 1576), 2 May 
1572 and 7 January 1575. 

? Cal. of State Papers, For., 11 April 1573. 

8 Accounts of the Comptroller-General of the Post Office (see p. 80, n. 2 (i) 6). The 
accounts of T. Randolph (1 October 1571 to 30 September 1576) give the payments 
to the ordinary posts which were established at all the important stages of the Great 
North Road. The men were paid by the day. 

® Accounts of the Treasurer of Berwick. See particularly Sir Valentine Browne’s 
Accounts (see supra,n. 1). On 12 May 1572 there is a payment to Sir William Drury 
of £20 for this purpose, and there are many other payments to messengers. 

1° Accounts of the Treasurer of the Chamber. 
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with money, the usual messengers were either the captains of the 
garrison or the personal servants. Even then letters occasionally 
went astray or arrived in a bad condition.1 Verbal messages were 
of course given only to men in whom absolute confidence was 
placed.? HELEN M. WALLACE. 


The Army of the Eastern Association, 1644-5 


In the Public Record Office are some 250 bundles of documents 
generally known as Commonwealth Exchequer Papers, though 
recently they have been renamed State Papers Domestic 28. 
They relate to the financial history of the parliamentary armies, 
1640-60, and are usually individual in character, referring to 
single counties, regiments, or officers. The account printed below 
is the most important general statement I have found, and supplies 
a fairly complete list of the officers in Manchester’s army. This 
would be valuable to any local historians of the civil wars in the 
eastern counties, and may serve to call their attention to the mass 
of details still awaiting exploration in Chancery Lane. Moreover, 
it supplies particulars of the early services of many officers who 
afterwards became famous. The few changes in personnel suggest 
that casualties were relatively light even in campaigns including 
Marston Moor and the second battle of Newbury. The army 
ceased to have a separate existence in the early spring of 1645, 
when the regiments were mustered at Staines, Windsor, &c., and 
some of the officers were admitted to the New Model Army, while 
the rest were discharged. The former have been identified mainly 
from Sprigge’s Anglia Rediviva, the latter mainly from lists of 
officers mustered and dismissed among the Commonwealth 
Exchequer Papers, especially volume 29, and their names are 
starred in this reprint of Gawsell’s account. This contains few 
Christian names, but these have been supplied whenever possible 
from various sources. GopFREY DaviEs. 


The accompt of monies received by me, Gregory Gawsell, treasurer who 
attended the right honorable Edward, Earle of Manchester’s army from 
the 29» day of Aprill, 1644 to the first day of March 1644 as followeth. 


Received of William Leman Esq treasurer, att severall 
times, as will appear by his account 88901. 15. 00 
Received of Mt Weavers in May 1644 00400. 00. 00 
Received of Dt Staynes about the same time, part of 
Sequestration money 00380. 00. 00 
Received as a free gift which was given to the use of the 
army by a butcher att Doncaster for the release (?) of a 
bullocke at Tickhill Castle in July (?) 1644 00000. 05. 00 


1 Cal. of State Papers, For., 19 October 1572. 
? Ibid. 26 February 1573. 
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Received of Mt Weavers in August 1644 01000. 00. 00 
Received of William Watson as monies which he re- 
ceived of divers Captaines att Doncaster in August 


1644, for state shoes &c. 00044. 00. 00 
Received more of him for provision seized and sold att 
Tickhill Castle August, 1644 00035. 19. 02 


Received of Edward Sparstow (?) July 1644 for so much 
he received of divers sutlers belonging to the army for 
beare provided for the use of the state . 
Received of Mt Banyard (?) as monies which he received 
for state shoes and [ * ] of severall captaines and 
[ * ] October, 1644. ° 












































: **Received as per contra will appeare 90932. 10. 08 
, Received of John Pigott in December, 1644 for state 
y shoes from divers captaines 00002. 09. 07 
S Received more out of the Treasury since January last. 00538. 13. 08} 
' Totalis 91473. 13. 114 
, Gregory Gawsell 
i" The account of monies paid by me, Gregory Gawsell, Treasurer who at- 
t tended the Right Honorable Edward Earl of Manchester’s army from the 
g 29th day of April, 1644, to the 18t day of March, 1644. 
y My Lord’s* own regiment of Horse 
d, fo. li s d 
d Paid Col. [Algernon] Sidney,” as will appear by 
le the posted book in folio 2. 0763. 09. 00 
y Paid Lieut. Col. [Nathaniel] Rich * 4. 1384. 15. 8 
if Paid Major [John] Alford 6. 1289. 05. 6 
h Paid Capt. [William] Dingley 8. 1117. 04. 00 
; Paid Capt. Thomlinson (?) 10. 1000. 03. 00 
” Paid Capt. [Richard] Griffin 12. 0507. 03. 02 
w Paid Capt. [Thomas] Nevill 14. 0852. 15. 08 
le Paid Capt. [Hammond *], Lieut. Gen! ordnance 16. 1507. O07. 11 
Paid Capt. [Thomas] Ireton, for Colonel 
Walton’s troope 18. 1427. 08. 6 
ho Paid Capt. [?Ralph] Knight, the Reformadoe 
- troope 20. 0717. 15. 6 
Paid Capt. [Edward] Dendy 22. 1118. 19. 6 
Paid for the Chirugion of my Lord’s regiment 299. 0069. 06. 00 
0 
0 11755. 13. 5 
* Obliterated by damp. ** Beginning of fresh page. 
0 1 Edward, earl of Manchester. 
? He was offered the colonelcy of a regiment of horse in the New Model, but pre- 
ferred to serve in Ireland. 
0 ® Colonel of horse in New Model, in whose regiment Alford, Nevill, Ireton, and 


Dendy served. 
* Thomas. To be distinguished from Robert Hammond, Colonel of foot and gover- 
nor of the Isle of Wight. 
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Lieut. General Cromwell’s! regiment 

iiss 
Paid Lieut. Gen. Cromwell’s owne troope . 0457. 13. 
Paid Lieut. Collonell Whaley . 6583. 04. 
Paid Maior Disborough . 0322. 05. 
Paid Capt. Browne & Capt. [Oliver] Cromwell ; 0306. 15. 
Paid Capt. Walton & Capt. Packer ; 0455. 18. 
Paid Capt. Ayers & Capt. Berry j 0202. 16. 
Paid Capt. Patterson & Capt. Horsman ; 0216. 10. 
Paid Capt. Grove b 2587. 09. 
Paid Capt. Porter ‘ 0403. 12. 
Paid Capt. Lawrence , 0336. 08. 
Paid Capt. Swallow ; 0186. 06. 
Paid Capt. Bethell ; 0480. 16. 
Paid Capt. Margerye . 0418. 00. 
Paid Quartermaster Gen"! Ireton’s troope k 0070. 00. 

Paid to the Chirugion of Lt. Gen". Crom- 
well’s regt 298. 0084. 02. 


13111. 18. 


—_— 


Col. Vermuyden’s regiment 

li 8 
Paid Col. Vermuyden’s troope ; 1804. 11. 
Paid Major [Thomas] Wild . 0946. 13. 
Paid Capt. [Robert] Huntington’s * troope . 0936. 19. 
Paid Capt. [¢John] Jenkin’s * troope ; 1103. 19. 
Paid Capt. Sam. Moody ; 1220. 10. 
Paid Mr Fitch, minister of the regiment . 0095. 04. 
Paid Mr Dell, minister of Col. Hobart’s regt 0077. 03. 


6185. 00. 
19296. 18. 


Col. Fleetwood’s regiment 
li 8 
Paid Col. [Charles] Fleetwood’s,® late Capt. 

Armiger . 0454. 15. 
Paid Maior [Thomas] Harrison \ 2226. 02. 
Paid Capt. [Richard] Le Hunt’s ° troope ‘ 0633. 12. 
Paid Capt. Selby for Col. Russell’s troope \ 0150. 17. 
Paid Capt. John Moody’s troope ‘ 0192. 12. 
Paid Maior Gen. Crauford’s troope : 0226. 07. 

3884. 7. 8 

' It is unnecessary to annotate this regiment in view of Sir Charles Firth’s two 
papers on ‘The Raising of the Ironsides’ and ‘The Later History of the Ironsides’, 
Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc. x11. xv. 1899, 1901. 

* Major in Cromwell’s horse in 1648 when he resigned. 

* Captain in Cromwell's horse. 

* These numbers are the totals at the foot of the page. 

5 In his New Model horse Harrison was major and Selby captain. 

® Apparently the famous Cornet Joyce belonged to the troop. 
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Collonell Norwich his troopes 


Paid Col. [Sir John] Norwich * his troope 

Paid Capt. [Oliver] Inglesby 

Paid Capt. Ecclesthorpe & Capt. [Thomas] 
Moulson 


The Regiment of Dragoons 
Paid Lieut. Col. [John] Lilburne 
Paid Maior [? Isaac] Ewers ? 
Paid Capt. [Charles] Mercer * 
Paid Capt. [Daniel] Abbott 
Paid Capt. (?) Beaumont & Capt. Langueridge 


Collonell Ayloffe’s * regiment 


fo. 
Paid Capt. Titus’ for Col. Ayloffe’s regiment 
at Abbington 305. 


Part of Col. [Valentine] Walton’s regiment 
Paid Major Francklyn 264. 0071. 
Paid Capt. Cooper 265. 0048. 
Paid Capt. Candler 251. 0136. 
Paid Capt. Moyses 262. 0055. 
312. 
Captains of dragoons discharged 
Paid Capt. Birkyn 238. 0019. 07 
Paid Capt. clarbottle 292. 0100. 00. 
Paid Capt. Miller 281. 0220. 00. 
Paid Maior [Nicholas] Moore ® 294. 0007. 12 
00 
00 


Paid Capt. Holcraft 296. 0072. 
Paid Capt. Goddard 297. 0100. 


518. 19. 


? A much fuller list of his officers in this Hertfordshire regiment is in Commonwealth 
Exchequer Papers, 130. 
* Later a colonel of foot. 
* He and Abbott were both captains in Okey’s dragoons. 
* The list of officers paid in Exchequer Papers, 27 is as follows : 
Colonel Thomas Ayloffe * 
Lt.-Col. Benjamin Horton, who had succeeded Thomas Sadler. 
Major Bradbury 
Captain Drewry or Drury 
és Titus 
és Francis Whetstone 
a Robothan 
5 He became a major in Okey’s dragoons. 
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My Lord’s regiment of foot * 


Paid My Lord’s own company . 0882. 
Paid Lt. Col. Clifton’s ? * company ; 0838. 
Paid Maior [Gabriel] Holme’s* company ’ 0608. 
Paid Maior [George] Montgomery’s* company : 0646. 
Paid Capt. [Agricola] Waylett’s* company , 0448. 
Paid Capt. [Moses] O’Neale’s* company ‘ 0508. 
Paid Capt. Walden’s* company ' 0407. 
Paid Capt. Tooley * * & Capt. Paris i 0488. 
Paid Capt. [? John] Gower’s company b 0447. 
Paid Capt. Manestie’s * company ; 0528. 
Paid Capt. [Robert] Johnstone’s ® company ; 0467. 
Paid Capt. [Edward] Meredith’s company \ 0548. 
Paid Capt. Hall’s* company b 0487. 
Paid Capt. Southcote’s company , 0477. 
Paid Capt. Saunders’ company , 0404. 
Paid Capt. [Vincent] Boys ® company ; 0523. 
Paid Capt. Straghen’s* company , 0426. 
Paid Capt. [Elias] Batchelor’s* company * 0534. 
Paid Capt. [Samuel] Goodayes ’ company 7 0544. 
Paid the Staffe officers of the Regt , 0297. 
Paid the Provost Marshall gen. of the Army , 0229. 
Paid my Lord Manchester’s guard ; 0231. 


10974. 


_ 


a 
OnNworeononrOweto wv 


— — 
— © 


Collonell Hoogan’s regiment 
fo. li 

Paid Col. Hoogan’s ° * company 130. 0848. 
Paid Lieut. Col. Palgrave’s ° * J 132. 0777. 
Paid Maior Spensley’s * ” 134. 0491. 
Paid Capt. Wade’s * is 136. 0661. 
Paid Capt. [Thomas] Ashw bg ww Ae 138. 0445. 
Paid Capt. [William] Pell’s 140. 0450. 
Paid Capt. [Robert] Dales * & Captain 

Sheringham 142. 0586. 10. 
Paid Capt. [Francis] Barne’s ** company 144. 1001. 15. 10 
Paid Maior [John] Ennis’s " * 146. 0429. 16. 
Paid the Staffe officers of the regiment 245. 0157. 08. 4 


5849. 00. 6 


1 Edward, Earl of Manchester to the Committee of Both Kingdoms 14 August 1644. 
Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1644, p. 428: ‘My own regiment being raised in Essex.’ 
His captain-lieutenant was John Mattersey,* formerly lieutenant in Brooke’s, 1642. 
Succeeded by Robert Sterling.* * Succeeded to Paris in or after June 1644. 
Afterwards Captain in Sir Thomas Fairfax’s, as was his lieutenant Thomas Wolfe. 
° In list of Fairfax’s Lords’ Journals, vii. 278, but not in Sprigge. 

Boyce. Afterwards Captain of Fairfax’s. 

* Captain, then major in Fairfax’s. 

® A Norfolk regiment first commanded by Sir John Palgrave, who was succeeded 
by Sir Thomas Hoogan about November 1644. 

® Originally major, until he succeeded Ashley in July 1644 or later. 

10 Ashfield or Ashwell. 1 John Innis is his signature. 


2 
4 
5 
6 
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Col. Hobart’s regiment of foot 


Paid Col. Hobart’s } * company 148. 

Paid Lieut. Col. [Humphrey] Brewster’s * * 
company 

Paid Maior [Henry] Hoogan’s * * company 

Paid Capt. Dennyes’ 

Paid Capt. W[illiam] Puckle’s 4 

Paid Capt. [Richard] Harvey’s 

Paid Capt. [Robert] Sheppard’s * ‘a 

Paid. Capt. J[ohn] Puckle’s® and Maior 
Knights 

Paid Capt. [William] Disney’s ° company 

Paid the Staffe officers of the regiment 

Paid for [provision?] for the regiment 


”? 
39 


”? 


Col. Russell’s regiment 


li 

Paid Col. [Francis] Russell’s company ‘ 1052. 
Paid Lieut. Col. Dayne’s \ 0879. 
Paid Maior [William] Gattaway’s ° * . 0701. 
Paid Capt. [Hatton] Awder’s * ; 0650. 
Paid Capt. Snelling’s i 0534. 
Paid Capt. [John] Edwards’? i 0532. 
Paid Capt. Lingwood’s a 0758. 
Paid Capt. [John] Russell’s and Capt. Fother- 

gill’s company ; 0719. 
Paid Capt. Glisson’s * company . 0331. 
Paid Capt. [Thomas] Crosse’ his company , 0446. 
Paid the staff officers of the regiment b 0088. 
Paid for provision for the regt 302. 0021. 


oOntWroOon 


~ 
oo 


6717. 


1 A Norfolk regiment in which Sir Miles Hobart may have succeeded a Colonel 
Hobbes. The Captain-lieutenant was Robert Shanks.* 

* He succeeded Wood about July 1644. 
He succeeded Knight about July 1644. 
Possibly lieutenant-colonel to the white regiment of the London militia. 
Afterwards in Hammond’s. 
Succeeded Smyth about July 1644, who had succeeded Francis Barker. 
7 Afterwards in Thomas Rainborowe’s. 


3 
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Col. Mountague’s regiment 






s d 
Paid Col. [Edward] Mountague’s ' company . . 03. 8 
Paid Lt. Col. [Mark] Grymes’ * ‘ 186. 0701. 08. 2 
Paid Maior [Robert] Popley’s * ie 188. 0641. 08. 6 
Paid Capt. [Dennys] Taylor’s e 190. 0498. 05. 2 
Paid Capt. Pritchard’s 9” 192. 0422. 17. 10 
Paid Capt. [Wroth] Rogers’ is 194. 0544. 04. O 
Paid Capt. Weedon’s ~ 196. 0232. 15. 8 
Paid Capt. [William] Wilks’ is 198. 0431. 00. 8 
Paid Capt. [Lawrence] Nunnye’s ss 200. 0253. 02. 2 
Paid Capt. [Francis] Blethin’s se 202. 0199. 17. 10 
Paid the Staffe officers of the regiment 250. 0071. O7. 4 


Paid for provision for the reg* 





Major Generall Crauford’s regiment 






















fo. = = 
Paid Major Gen. [Lawrence] Crauford’s 4 

company 204. 0527. 09. 00 
Paid Lt. Col. [William] Hamilton’s®* and 

Warner’s company 206. 0761. 02. 4 
Paid Maior Hamilton’s * company 208. 0610. 04. 0 
Paid Capt. [William] Johnstone’ * & Capt. 

Taylor 210. 0379. 08. 4 
Paid Capt. [Walter] Stirling®* & Capt. 

Crauford * 212. 0401. 03. 10 
Paid Capt. [Israel] Smith’s company 214. 0391. 02. 8 
Paid Capt. Eaton’s zi 216. 0415. 02. 3 
Paid Capt. [William] Meredith’s * bg 218. 0446. 15. 7 
Paid Capt. Dones’ ® - 258. 0291. 08. 8 
Paid Capt. [Charles] O’Hara’s ! 260. 0361. 08. 8 
Paid Maior Gen. Crauford for himself 252. 0607. 00. 00 
Paid the staffe officers of the regiment 253. 0209. 09. 4 

5461. 8 


1 Edward Mountagu’s commission to raise a regiment in Cambridgeshire and the 
Isle of Ely is dated 20 August 1643. He commanded a regiment in the New Model, 
when Gryme, Rogers, Blethin, Nunney, Wilks, retained their ranks. 

? Captain in Robartes’, 1642. 

5 Robert Papley his signature. 

* Commissions appointing Crawford to four separate positions were signed by 
Manchester 1 February 1644. Cal. of State Papers, Dom. This colonelcy is a fifth. 

® Succeeded Warner by or before December 1644. 

® When he became lieutenant-colonel, Daniel Crawford took his place. He had 
succeeded Calthropp as major about February 1644. 

7 Succeeded Robert Taylor by December 1644. 

§ Succeeded Daniel Crawford on his promotion. 

® Probably John, who became Rainborowe’s major. 

© Probably afterwards Captain in Hammond’s. 


<< 
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Col. Pickering’s regiment 
fo. 
Paid Col. [John] Pickering’s ! company 220. 
Paid Lt. Col. [John] Hewson’s ? company 222. 
Paid Maior [John] Jubbs’ 224. 
Paid Capt. [Daniel] Axtell’s 226. 
Paid Capt. [Azariah] Husband’s 228. 
Paid Capt. Jenkins’ 230. 
Paid Capt. Cromwell’s 232. 
Paid Capt. Carver’s 234. 
Paid Capt. Silverwood’s 277. ; 
Paid the Staffe officers of the regiment 279. 0051. ¢ 
Paid for provisions for the regiment 
Paid Capt. [Silas] Titus * to pay the regiment 
at Abingdon ‘ 0300. 
Paid Capt. [John] Carter & Capt. [Robert] 
Wase ‘ 0351. 


4581. 
10043. 


te ed a i i a. ie. 
NNFONNWN > wo ® 


3 


Reformadoes * 
i li 
Paid Lt. Coll: Gordoun ‘ 0126. 
Paid Maior Forbus k 0010. 
Paid Lt. Coll. Bury 272. 0093. 
Paid Capt. Rushbrook 259. 0017. 


247. 
1778. 
Paid Adjutant Generall Stirling 276. 0261. 
Paid Commissary Gen! Harlakenden 303. 0289. 
Paid M® Standish, Commissary Generall’s 
deputy 293. 0033. 
Paid Mt Orpin, Commissary Generall of pro- 
visions 300. 0062. 
Paid the Apothecary generall to the army 290. 0091. 
Paid Capt. Playford 301. 0050. 
Paid Mt Weavers 248. 1210. 
Paid to the Scotch army 243. 2000. 
Paid for divers several expences about te | 266. 


s8 


= 


S288. 


Army as appears by the particulars in the 267. 3810. 01. 
Association charge 268. 


& 


7807. ll. 6 


? Retained his regiment in New Model, when Hewson, Jubbs, Axtell, Husbands, 
Jenkins, Carter, and Silverwood remained with him. 

* Captain in Essex’s own regiment, November 1642. 

® There are two lists of officers paid at Abingdon 4 January 1644/5 in Exchequer 
Papers 27, Pt. ii, of which one gives the lieutenants and ensigns. 

* i.e. not belonging to any regiment. 
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07807. 11. 6 
01778. 07. 2 
10043. 04. 11 
11629. 14. 4 
10918. 07. 9 
10974. 07. 9} 
07269. 08. 2 
19296. 18. 11 


11755. 
91473. 





Somma totalis 
Gre. Gawsell 


Underwritten—note that in March 1644 Gawsell delivered this account upon 
oath, signed by Clobery, Gregory & Leman—and further note concerning 
the certifying of this by the same, before Thos. Richardson & Henry Broade 
[Auditors]. [Partly defaced.] 





Memorandum that Mt Gowsell did give a receipt to Mt Robert de Gray for 
110" and received but 100", 





Whereas it appears by this Accompt that the Receipts and Payments are 
equally ballanced ; The said Gregory Gawsell Esq™ upon Reveiwe of the said 
Accompt doth find that by warrant and Acquittances he hath paid to Mr 
Attkinson for the use of Lieut. Coll. Clifton the summe of 27.14.0 and alsoe 
to Peter Thorne for 7 barrels of Beare 3.15.0 which is a surplusage in the 
Accompt. 

ii s 4d 
In all there is paid 031. 09. 00 


The Robbery from the Ashmolean Museum, 1776 


THE story of the robbery of the Ashmolean by Peter Le Maitre in 
1776 has never been told in full. There is a short, and in some 
respects inaccurate, reference to it inGreen and Robertson’s Studies 
in Oxford History ;1 and some of the documents bearing on it have 
been published in the course of a controversy as to the English 
career of the French revolutionist Marat.? 

On 5 August 1775, the following advertisement appeared in 
Jackson's Oxford Journal : 


(1) Mrs Le Maitre, removed to Mr Tubb’s, Grocer, in the Corn Market, 
Oxford,* respectfully returns her humble Thanks to those Ladies and 
yentlemen who have favoured her with their commands ; and she respect- 
fully informs the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public in General, That she 





* Oxford Historical Society, 1901. 
? y, Phipson, J. P. Marat. It has been thought best not to complicate the story 

of the robbery by dealing with this controversy in the present paper. 

* For a subsequent change in the Le Maitres’ place of residence, see no. 17 below. 
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continues to carry on the Tambour Business, in all its branches, and 
humbly intreats the continuance of their favour, as she can assure them, 
that her study will be not only to equal, but even to surpass, any of the 
Trade, both for neatness of Work, and elegance of Pattern. 

*,* Ladies taught Tambour by Mrs Le Maitre, and drawing by Mr Le 
Maitre. 


N.B. Patterns in general drawn. 


This notice proves that the Le Maitres had been carrying on 
their business in Oxford for some little time, at least, before their 
change of address. Michael Tubb, chandler and grocer, lived at 
the corner of New Inn Lane and the Cornmarket, his house being 
built up against the Bocardo prison, on the site of what is now 
Messrs. Dunn’s hat shop. A stable and yard farther up the north 
side of New Inn Lane (now Messrs. Maltby’s bookbinding establish- 
ment) went with it. 

Although the earliest reports of the robbery occur in the London 
papers of 7-9 February 1776, the story will be best begun from the 
Oxford end. On Saturday, 10 February, the following report 
appeared in Jackson’s Oxford Journal, whence it was copied (with 
the addition of the words square-bracketed) into the Reading 
Mercury, the Daily Advertiser, and other London papers. 


(2) On Monday last it was discovered that the Ashmolean Museum, in 
this University, had been robbed of divers Gold Medals, Chains, etc. to the 
intrinsick Amount of [upwards of] One Hundred Pounds. The Person that 
appears to have committed this Robbery (who calls himself Le Maitre, and 
lately settled here as a Teacher of Drawing for Tambour, etc. etc.) disposed 
of two of the Medals, and a Queen Anne’s Five Guinea Piece, before he left 
Oxford, and took Post Horses from hence towards London, last Saturday 
Evening. Proper Persons are in pursuit of the Offender, and it is hoped he 
will not be able to escape Justice. 


To this account may be added the following extract from a 
letter written by Edward Cresswell, an undergraduate of Christ 
Church, on 12 February. It was communicated by his grandson, 
S. F. Cresswell, to Notes and Queries, 2nd series, vol. 10, p. 214. 


(3) I shall now tell you a piece of news respecting a robbery which was 
committed here lately. The particulars I can learn are as follows. About 
a week ago a native of France, who calls himself M. le Maitre, and was 
formerly a teacher in the Warrington Academy, being invited here by a 
gentleman of this College to teach the French language came over, and met 
with great encouragement in the University, but happening to get ac- 
quainted with Mr Milnes, a gentleman of Corpus Christi College, who is 
the keeper of the museum and several other natural curiosities, he prevailed 
on him by repeated importunities to let him have a view of them ; accord- 
ingly they both went together, and after M. le Maitre had viewed them a 
great while, Mr Milnes, from the suspicions he entertained of his behaviour, 
under pretence of getting rid of him, told him that several gentlemen were 
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waiting at the door for admittance, and that he must [not]! go out imme- 
diately ; but the Frenchman excused himself by saying he would retire into 
the other apartments, and whilst the strangers that were admitted were 
surveying the curiosities with more than ordinary attention, this artful 
villain retired from them, and concealed himself under a dark staircase 
that led into the street, where he stayed till the company were gone out. 
After which he stole away medals and other coins to the amount of two 
hundred pounds and upwards, and got clear off with his booty. It is some- 
what observable, that he was often seen lurking near the Museum some 
time before this affair happened, and very frequently desired to be admitted 
as soon as he had got a view of the medals. I am sorry I have not time to 
tell you a few more particulars concerning this transaction, but shall defer 
it till I know further about it. 


Edward Cresswell matriculated at Christ Church on 24 March 
1774, and took his B.A. in 1778. 

The ‘ Mr. Milnes ’ whom he describes as ‘ keeper of the museum’ 
was probably William Miles, who matriculated at Christ Church on 
25 May 1773, and took his B.A. from Corpus in 1778. His father 
lived at Kidderminster, where the son afterwards became Head- 
master of the Grammar School. This identification is corroborated 
by the evidence of (27) and (28) below. Miles was not Keeper of the 
Ashmolean in the proper sense of the word, for that office was held 
from 1772 to 1796 by William Sheffield, Fellow, and afterwards 
Provost, of Worcester (cf. 30). But he was apparently a ‘servitor’, 
who helped to pay for his education by acting as caretaker of 
the Museum. 

Cresswell, being a contemporary, and possibly a friend, of Miles, 
was in a good position to know the facts about the robbery, and his 
account of it reads convincingly. Any one who visits the Old 
Ashmolean building, which now houses the New English Dictionary 
and the Lewis Evans Collection, can still see the rooms in which 
Ashmole’s ‘ curiosities ’ were exhibited, the ‘ dark staircase ’ under 
which Le Maitre concealed himself, and the windows by one of 
which he made his escape (21). 

Cresswell is less well informed, being probably dependent on 
hearsay, about Le Maitre himself, and his antecedents. The 
advertisement in Jackson’s Journal (1) suggests that he was not, 
primarily at least, a teacher of French, but of drawing, and proves 
that he had been living in Oxford for some time previous to 
August 1775. The reference to Warrington Academy identifies 
Le Maitre with the ‘Le Maitre, alias Mara’ who was a tutor 
in modern languages at that institution some time between 1769 
and 1772 (cf. 9). 

Next come reports in the London papers, dated a few days 
earlier, and carrying Le Maitre a stage farther on his flight. 


? Apparently a slip of the pen for ‘now’. 
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(From the London Chronicle, 8-10 February 1776. Cf. Lloyd’s 
Evening Post and British Chronicle, 7-9 February.) 


(4) The person who robbed the Museum at Oxford, was a Swiss hair- 
dresser, called Le Maire. On Saturday last, after he committed the theft, 
he came post to London, and went to a friend in Whitecross Street, where 
he continued all last Sunday, and on Monday morning sent his acquaintance 
out to sell some of the valuable medals, for which a goldsmith gave between 
seven and eight pounds. When Le Maire had received this money he set 
off for Gravesend, and directly embarked on a vessel for the continent. 
Some of the coins stolen by this fellow, are esteemed by the Antiquarians 
exceedingly valuable ; among the rest, we hear, is a golden piece of the 
Emperor Otho, which is not to be matched in any of the cabinets in 
Europe. 


(From the Morning Post and Daily Advertiser, 9 February 
1776.) 


(5) On Wednesday last an express arrived at Sir John Fielding’s office 
from Oxford,with an account,that on Sunday night last one Le Maire, a native 
of Switzerland, had broke into the Ashmolean Museum, and stole a great 
variety of very valuable gold medals. The description no sooner came to 
the above office, than Mr Bond set an enquiry on foot, and soon discovered 
where the man had put up, on his coming to town, and that he had disposed 
of four of the medals, which are all that can be recovered, as he immediately 


set off for France, where he must have arrived before any effectual pursuit 
could be made. 


It is curious that in these accounts, as well as in the Bow 
Street description of Le Maitre (6), he should be called a ‘ Swiss 
hair-dresser ’. The evidence for this does not seem to have come 
from Oxford. It may have been derived, like the false information 
about the flight to the Continent, from the ‘friend in Whitecross 
street ’ interviewed by Mr. Bond. 

Sir John Fielding, half-brother of Henry Fielding, was a well- 
known figure in London at this time. Magistrate for Middlesex 
since 1754, he had an unrivalled knowledge of the criminal popula- 
tion of the metropolis, and conducted the public office at Bow 
Street with great energy and efficiency. Mr. Nicholas Bond was 
his ‘clerk’ and deputy, employed to track down all kinds of 
offenders. The papers of the time are full of his activities. The 
goldsmith who bought some of the stolen medals was Richard 
Morrison, jeweller, of 15 Cheapside (29 and 30). The ‘ gold piece 
of the Emperor Otho ’ does not appear on any of the lists of coins 
advertised for, or recovered (6, 29, 30) ; but it may have been one 
of those enumerated in (20). 

The next document is the only one that describes the personal 
appearance of Le Maitre. It is the notice published by Sir John 
Fielding, which ultimately led to the thief’s arrest. It appeared 
in the Public Advertiser for Friday, 9 February 1776, but does 


H2 
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not seem to have been copied by any other London or provincial 
papers. 

(6) Public Office, Bow Street, February 7. 

Stolen from the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, last Saturday Night, 
several Gold Medals, three of them hung to Gold Chains, viz: Ist, a Gold 
Medal of Christian V. King of Denmark, with a Gold Chain; 2d, a Gold 
Medal of Frederic William, Elector of Pomerania, Duke of Brandenburgh 
R Stralsund, of the Date 1678, 15-25 October, with a Gold Chain; 3d, a 
Gold Medal of Charles Lewis, Count Palatine of the Rhine, 1631; 4th, a 
Gold Chain of curious Workmanship, the Links hollow and raised as if 
embossed, with a Gold Medal of the Emperor Joseph, on the Reverse a 
Laurel Branch with the Rays of the Sun impending, Motto ‘ Amore et 
Timore’; 5th, a Gold Medal of Ernest Augustus, Ep. Os. Dux Br. & Lun. 
the Reverse a Man in Armour with Trophies, and over his Head ‘ En Habor 
en Pre’; 6th, a Gold Medal of Cardinal Lambert, with an Inscription, 
* Joan. Phil. Card. de Lambert, D.G.Ep. Passau, §8.R.I. Prin.;’ 7th, a Gold 
Coin of Ferdinand and Elizabeth of Spain, Motto ‘Sub umbra alarum 
tuarum ’. 

The Person who committed this Robbery is one Le Maire, otherwise 
Mara, a Hair-dresser, a Native of Switzerland, a short thin Man, squints 
very much, his black hair tied, marked with the Small Pox, stoops a little, 
is supposed to be dressed in a dark-coloured French Great Coat with green 
Cape, and has lived in Mitre-Court, Cheapside, and in Blackman-Street, 
Southwark. 

If any of the above Medals should be offered for Sale or Pledge, stop 
them and the Party, and give Notice to Sir John Fielding, and you shall 
receive Twenty Guineas Reward on Conviction of the Offender. 


The particulars about the stolen medals were evidently supplied 
to Sir John Fielding by the authorities at Oxford. Part of what 
may be their original list will be found below (29). 

The name Le Maire in place of Le Maitre may be due to 
Mr. Bond’s inquiries. ‘ Mara ’ may be no more than an attempt to 
represent the English pronunciation of the French name. Compare 
‘Le Maitre alias Matra ’ in (19). 

The two next paragraphs need no comment. 

(From the Gazetteer and New Daily Advertiser, 10 February 1776.) 

(7) We hear that the intrinsic value of the gold chain and medals, stolen 
out of the Museum at Oxford, amounts to the sum of four hundred pounds, 
and were purchased at a very great price some years since; fortunately the 
four which the thief disposed of in town, and can be recovered, happen to 
be the finest. 


(From the Public Advertiser, 14 February 1776.) 


(8) A correspondent says, that the University of Oxford intend to 
confer a diploma degree of LL.D. upon Sir John Fielding, for his great 
vigilance on a late occasion, and that Mr Bond’s activity will be rewarded 
with the honorary degree of Master of Arts. 


Le Maitre, as Sir John Fielding soon discovered, had never 
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left the country. Instead, he took the coach to Norwich, disposing 
of another of the medals at Colchester, on his way there (26). 

As to his doings at Norwich, the following letter, which is still 
in the archives of the Ashmolean Museum, speaks for itself. The 
writer, Richard Hutchinson, was a goldsmith and jeweller, living 
at 19 Cockey Lane, Norwich.! 


(9) Norwich. February 19, 1776. 
Gentlemen, 

The Account from Sir Jno Fielding relative to the robbery from Yr 
Museum came down to the Mayor of this City, but Yesterday, as soon as I 
heard of it, I went and gave an Acct of what Chains & Medals were in my 
Possession which I had bought of Mara, the Account of which was last 
Night sent by the one day Post Coach to Sr Jno Fielding & suppose you'll 
hear from Him by the time you'll received this. 

The under is an Acct of what I have B6t—a Medal with a Bust, on the 
reverse a large ship round it, Dominus Virtutum Nobiscum, a Medal with 
four figures, on the reverse a fortified Town with a canopy over it with two 
Cupids & under it Lipsia 1631. 

a Gold Chain of Felligree Work 

a Do. more plain 

oz dts $s Eee 

Wt. of the above 18 4 at 316. . ‘ ‘ 79 3 - 
as I’m a Stranger to you, I take the Liberty with the following, Names, 
Gent. who are at College. 

Mr Branthwaite, Mr Hirst, Mr Wiggott that know us and can inform 
you, what we are. 

I’m not a Judge of their Value as Medals can only say in my Opinion 
have allowed a fair price for them. 

am well pleased have not made them away as in my Trade seldom keep 
Gold long. 

I bot an Ovall Medal it was an Head, on the reverse a Device, and I 
think in the Motto French, the next Morng he desired to have it again which 
he had for the same I allowed for it. 

I shou’d not have Bought them of a Stranger but he came to my Shop 
with Mr Rigby, one of the principal Surgeons here, who was impos’d upon 
Him as He had formerly seen him at Warrington as a French Tutor to the 
Academy there. 

Mr Rigby with myself and Mr Browne (who was also deceiv’d by Marra’s 
plausible story and entertain’d him very Hospitably) are very Willing (tho 
with the greatest inconvenience to them) to come Over to Oxford to do 
You and the Publick Justice if he should be taken which from his Singu- 
larity of his person I think there can be no doubt of. 

If the Hand Bill sent by Sr Jno Fielding dated, Publick Offices Bow 
Street Feb. 7th 1776, had fortunately been sent to Norwich, immediately 
we should have seen it before Mara left Norwich for he had the Impudence 
to stay here three days and appear in all publick Places, he went away on 


? This letter was published by Mr. H. S. Ashbee in the Academy of 1 July 1893; 
but has been collated with the original in the archives. The copy supplied to 
Mr. Ashbee was incorrect in one or two details. 
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the 10th, and at the Concert on the Friday Night, wore on his Neck, a 
Chain (I never saw) he had the Impudence to go with that, many people 
saw it at the Concert. 


I am Gent Yr very Humble Servt 


Richd Hutchinson. 
P.S. Should think myself Oblig’d by the Favour of a Line. 


Hutchinson gives the names of three of his Norwich customers, 
who, he supposes, will be known to the University authorities, as 
evidence of his respectability. 

Miles Sotherton Branthwayt, of Gunthorp, Norfolk, matricu- 
lated at Magdalen on 11 April 1774. George Hirst, of Norwich, 
matriculated at Merton on 9 May 1772, and became a Demy of 
Magdalen in 1774, and a Fellow in 1776. ‘ Mr. Wiggott ’ does not 
seem to have left any traces on the books of the University. 

‘Mr. Rigby ’ is the well-known Dr. Edward Rigby, surgeon, of 
32 St. Giles’s Street, Norwich. He was born at Chowbent, Lanca- 
shire, and educated at Warrington Academy, where his father was 
‘provider of the commons’ (an office somewhat like that of 
domestic bursar) from 1767 to about 1772. He settled in Norwich 
as a surgeon in 1769, and made a name as a writer on medical 
subjects, as a scientific farmer, and as the author of Letters from 
France etc. in 1789. 

‘Mr. Browne’ may be John Browne, the landscape painter, 
who was living at 3 Scholes’s Green, Norwich, in 1783. 

According to Hutchinson’s account, Le Maitre arrived at 
Norwich on Thursday, 8 February, appeared at the concert on 
Friday night, the 9th, and left the town again on Saturday the 10th 
(cf. 19). The first sentence of the letter should doubtless be punctu- 
ated thus : ‘ The account . . . came down to the Mayor of this city 
but (i.e. only) yesterday. As soon as I heard of it’, &c. In other 
words, Le Maitre left Norwich more than a week before Sir John 
Fielding’s advertisement arrived there. No record of the concert 
has been found in the Norwich papers of that date. 

After this we lose sight of Le Maitre for some time ; but it is 
evident from the account of the arrest (11) that he travelled 
through Lichfield, where some incident called attention to him ; 
and the list of medals ultimately recovered (30) notes that the 
chain belonging to one of them was melted down (evidently by 
some goldsmith to whom it was sold) at Liverpool. The Lichfield 
report found its way into Jackson’s Oxford Journal for 17 February. 

(10) Last Night it was reported, that Le Maitre, the Person charged 
with robbing our Museum, had been seen on his Way for Liverpool, in 
order to embark for Ireland; but this Account differs widely from the 
best Intelligence hitherto obtained relative to that Offender. 


A week later Le Maitre was arrested at Dublin. The original 
account of this appears in Saunders’ News-letter, and the Hibernian 
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Journal, for 26-7 February, and reappears with slight variations 
in Jackson’s Oxford Journal, the Public Advertiser, and other 
papers. (These variations are added in square brackets.) 


(11) In consequence of Information received by Mr Justice Beckford 
from Sir John Fielding, also from the Mayor of Litchfield to the Right Hon. 
the Lord Mayor of this City, strict Search was made after one Le Maitre 
[Maire] otherwise Mara, charged with robbing the Ashmolean Museum in 
Oxford ; and Yesterday [Monday] Evening the said Mara was apprehended 
in Grafton-Street, by Mr Beckford, who brought him before the Lord Mayor, 
from whence he was committed to Newgate. His Lordship immediately 
went to the Prisoner’s Lodgings, where he found two of the Gold Medals 
described in Sir John Fielding’s Advertisement, a Diamond Ring, two 
Watches, and many other Things of Value. 


This account, perhaps, suggests that Le Maitre’s lodgings were 
in Grafton Street ; and it is worth noting that there were several 
foreign tradesmen living in this street in 1776: Peter Lafont, a 
perfumer, at No. 2; Peter Marcelier, a lace manufacturer, at 
No. 48; and Nathaniel Dupré, a carver, at No. 104. 

The presence of ‘ a diamond ring, two watches, and many other 
things of value’ among the stolen articles is rather surprising. 
They do not reappear at the Oxford trial; they may have been stolen 
at Dublin, but no evidence has been found in the local papers of 
Le Maitre being charged there with the theft. 

Le Maitre’s arrest was announced by the lord mayor of Dublin 
to the mayor of Oxford, and notices of it appeared in several of the 
London papers, together with the information, probably derived 
from Oxford, that the medals were likely to be recovered. 

(From Jackson’s Oxford Journal, 9 March 1776.) 


(12) On Tuesday last a Letter was received by the Worshipful the 
Mayor of this City, from the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
authenticating the Account of Le Maitre’s being apprehended. Three of 
the Medals, which he had stolen from the Ashmolean Museum, viz: Nos. 4, 
5 and 6, according to Sir John Fielding’s advertisement, were found in his 
Lodgings, together with two Watches and other Things. 


(From the London Chronicle, 2-5 March.) 


(13) The foreigner who lately robbed the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, 
is taken at Dublin, and two of the gold medals, a diamond ring, two watches, 
and other valuable effects, were found on him. 


(From Jackson’s Oxford Journal, 9 March.) 


(14) We hear that all the Medals stolen from the Museum at Oxford, 
by Le Maitre, now a Prisoner in Dublin, will be recovered, by paying what 
they were sold for to the different Persons who purchased them, and that 
the Purchasers have all wrote to Sir John Fielding to that Purpose, by 
which it appears that nothing but a Gold Chain has been melted. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine for 30 March reproduced the above 
paragraph, giving the name as La Mair. 
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Two more paragraphs carry the story a stage farther. 
(From Jackson’s Oxford Journal, 20 July 1776, referring to the 
Assizes opened at Oxford on the 17th.) 


(15) At this Assize a Bill of Indictment was found by the Grand Jury 
against .. . Le Maitre, now under Confinement in Newgate at Dublin, for 
robbing the Ashmolean Museum in this University, of divers Gold Medals, 
a Gold Chain, and other things of Value, and for which he will be now 
removed from thence to take his Trial at the next Assize for this County. 


(From Jackson’s Ozford Journal, 7 September 1776.) 


(16) On Sunday Night last John Peter Le Maitre, alias Le Maire, alias 
Mara, was brought to our Castle, in Custody of a King’s Messenger, from 
Newgate in Dublin, by Virtue of a Writ of Habeas Corpus, directed to the 
Lord Mayor of the City :—And on Monday last, the Prisoner being brought 
before the Reverend Dr Fothergill, Vice-Chancellor of this University, was 
recommitted to our Castle, to take his Trial at the next Assizes, upon a 
Bill of Indictment found by the Grand Jury at the last Assize for this 
County, for feloniously stealing out of the Museum [here follows a list of 
the articles] . . . with other Medals and Chains, the Goods and Chattels of 
the Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of the University of Oxford. 


According to this account, Le Maitre reached the castle on 
Sunday, 1 September, and was brought before the vice-chancellor 
on Monday, 2 September 1776. The minutes of the chancellor’s 
court are among the University archives, contained in two volumes: 
Registrum Curiae Cancell. 1763-80, and Minutes of Court, 
1750-89. In neither volume is there any mention of Le Maitre. 
There are, in fact, no entries between Friday, 12 July (Dr. Fother- 
gill, vice-chancellor) and Friday, 18 October (Dr. Horne, vice- 
chancellor). 

Le Maitre had to wait in prison from September 1776 till the 
next assizes, which were due in March 1777. He seems to have 
spent his time in writing his autobiography. At any rate the 
following notice appeared in Jackson’s Oxford Journal for 16 
November 1776. 


(17) Next Month will be published, by Subscription, 
NuMBER 1 of 
THe WANDERER and Unfortunate Huspanp; or The Life, Adventures, 


and Travels of Peter Le Maitre. Written by himself. Price to Subscribers 
2/6d. sewed, to Non-Subscribers 3s. 

He who is without fault, let him cast the first stone. 

This Work shall be printed on superfine Paper, and a new Type, in four 
Numbers, and be continued Monthly. 

If it should happen so as not to be completed in the proposed Numbers, 
the Remainder shall be delivered gratis. 

As many have been ready to form Tales of their own, ridiculous as well 
as false ; nothing shall be advanced in this Work but what is founded in 
Truth. The Writer of this little Work owing no less to his Character than to 
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the future Welfare of his little Family, is bound to contradict what has 
been advanced without Truth, to their mutual Prejudice.—He flatters him- 
self, that Truth will not appear altogether void of Charms, nor the Adven- 
tures he takes upon himself to relate, the less pleasing for being within the 
Reach of Probability. He will also take upon himself, as far as his little 
Abilities will permit, to point out the Progress of those Passions which are 
most apt to mislead us, and how far, with the Help of Reason, we are able 
to oppose them ; and also the Progress of Vice, in order that those in whose 
Hands it shall fall, may receive such Instructions as may be useful. Sensible 
as he is of his Inability to fill such a Task, without the Indulgence of his 
Kind Readers, he humbly begs their Protection, only as long as he shall 
deserve that gentle Concern which is due to the Unfortunate. No Merit 
being expected by him as an Author, he hopes the gentle Reader will pass 
over all Faults which may present themselves to his Observation ; and 
that the Pen of the Critic will be silent on this Occasion, leaving what is 
intended for Amusement and Information to plead its own Cause, and, by 
a Desire to please, prove its Claim to his Consideration and Perusal. 

Subscriptions are taken in at the Author’s House, near the Back Gate 
of Exeter College ; and by himself, in Oxford Castle. 


The reference to the author’s ‘ little family ’ is interesting. So 
is the mention of ‘the Author’s house, near the Back Gate of 
Exeter College ’, to which the Le Maitres had apparently moved at 
some date since their earlier removal to Mr. Tubb’s in August 
1776 (1). There were at this date several houses standing on the 
south side of Broad Street, just west of the Old Ashmolean. They 
were the property of Exeter, and were afterwards pulled down to 
make room for the north front of the college. No record appears 
to exist in the college archives regarding the names of the tenants 
of these houses in 1776-7.! The proximity of Le Maitre’s house to 
the scene of the robbery is significant (cp. 3). 

It would be interesting to know whether ‘ The Wanderer ’ was 
ever published. No trace of it has as yet been found. 

We now come to the trial. On 1 March 1777, Jackson’s Journal 


gave a list of the prisoners who would be brought up at the forth- 
coming assizes. 


(18) Prisoners in our Castle to take their Trials at our ensuing Assizes, 
viz: Sarah Merrick, charged with stealing Wearing Apparel ;—John Peter 
Le Maitre, alias Maire, alias Mara, for robbing the Museum of divers Gold 
Medals, &c.—James Hall, charged with stealing a Great Coat ;—Benjamin 
Reader, and Thomas Hatton, on suspicion of robbing a Barn of one Quarter 
of Barley, and other things ;—Richard Smith, for stealing five Blankets 
from the Tenters at Witney ;—Rebecca Hall and Elizabeth Boswell, who 
broke out of Gaol the 14th of October last, and have been retaken. 


The trial was held on Thursday, 6 March, and was reported at 
length in the Oxford and London papers. 


1 Dr. Farnell, when Rector of Exeter, kindly verified this point. 
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(From Jackson’s Oxford Journal, Saturday, 8 March 1777. 
Variations in the London papers are square-bracketed. ) 


(19) Wednesday [Yesterday] Evening their Lordships arrived and on 
Thursday the Business [of our assize] at the Crown [bar] was opened before 
Mr Baron Eyre [Hotham], by [with] the Trial of John Peter Le Maitre, 
alias Matra, alias Mara, upon a Bill found by the Grand Jury at our last 
Assizes, and in consequence of which the Prisoner was removed by Habeas 
from Newgate in Dublin, in which City he was apprehended, for robbing 
the Ashmolean Museum in this University of divers Gold Medals, a Queen 
Anne’s Five Guinea Piece, and two Gold Chains, together intrinsically 
worth upwards of two hundred Pounds [a very considerable sum]. Previous 
to the Examination of Evidence Le Maitre harangued the Court for a con- 
siderable Time upon his own Situation (with some Ability, and no small 
Degree of Confidence), praying his Lordship to indulge him with the use of 
Pen, Ink, and Paper ;—not to be offended at his Ignorance of the Laws of 
this Country, being himself a Foreigner; expressing his Hopes that he 
should have the Assistance and Protection of the Court; and, having no 
Council, be permitted to cross-examine the Evidence. The Use of Pen and 
Ink was readily granted. The Trial then proceeded, and the first Evidence 
deposed, that between the 3rd and 5th of February, 1776, the Museum, of 
which this Witness had the Care under the Keeper, was robbed of Gold 
Medals, in Number from thirteen to sixteen, and likewise two Gold Chains. 
—A Silversmith from Norwich was next called, who produced two Medals 
and a Couple of Gold Chains, purchased by him of the Prisoner, upon the 
8th, 9th, and 10th of February, 1776.—The Lord Mayor of the City of Dublin 
for the Year preceding, who voluntarily [entirely unsolicited, and at his 
own expense] attended this Trial, was next sworn, and deposed, that having 
received Letters from the late Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, and from Sir John 
Fielding, signifying the Loss sustained by the University, describing the 
Prisoner, and giving Information [an intimation] that he had [was] embarked 
for Ireland with some Part of the Property, due attention was had, and in 
Consequence thereof the Prisoner soon after his Arrival was apprehended, 
and brought to the Mansion-House, where he was familiarly accosted by 
his Lordship on his first Appearance, with ‘ How do you do, Mr Mara ? ’"— 
to which he replied, ‘ That is not my Name ;—my Name is Matthews ’. 
At this Examination, nothing satisfactory being found upon Le Maitre, his 
Lordship went in Person to search his Lodgings, where he found two of the 
Medals concealed in the Private Drawers of a Bureau, of which Le Maitre 
[he] had the Use——Upon the Evidence of this Discovery his Lordship com- 
mitted the Prisoner to Newgate; but finding from his Landlady that a 
third Medal had been seen in Le Maitre’s Custody, his Lordship went to 
the Prison, and found the other Medal buttoned under his [Le Maitre’s] 
Waistcoat, upon [under] a blue Ribbon round his Neck.—This Medal, with 
those found in the Bureau, the Chains and Medals purchased at Norwich, 
and two other Medals sold in Oxford being severally delivered into Court, 
were afterwards all positively proved to be the identical Pieces stolen from 
the Museum ; and here the Evidence closed for the Crown. 

The Prisoner, in his Defence, occasioned the Examination of two or 
three Witnesses, in no wise to his Advantage ; and dwelt for a considerable 
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Time upon the following Circumstances,—that the Indictment was laid for 
his having committed the Robbery between the 3rd and 5th of February ; 
whereas it had appeared to the Court and Jury that two of the Medals had 
indisputably been disposed of prior to the Time the whole were sworn to 
have been stolen ; and this he hoped would totally invalidate the Charge 
with the Jury. The Prisoner was then informed by the Court, that he must 
not rely upon [any] evasive Quibbles; that the only rational Means of 
serving himself with the Court and Jury would be to shew that he came 
honestly by the Things thus found in his Possession, and to account for 
[his] quitting Oxford at so critical a Juncture.—In attempting this, many 
embarrasing difficulties were apparent [to be surmounted], which the 
Prisoner attempted to remove by alledging, that a Person who wanted him 
to assign a Legacy had discovered his Residence by an Application to our 
Post Office; because he [had] refused to execute the Deed unless [a] 
proper Compensation was made to him ;—that his Creditors were to be let 
loose upon him, etc. etc. and to authenticate this Narrative, he desired 
Mr Oliver Parsons might be called, who upon Examination only proved, 
that there had been an Enquiry by Letter, whether such a Person resided 
in Oxford ? and that having answered the Letter, soon afterwards a Stranger 
called at the Post Office, whom he conducted to Le Maitre; that after- 
wards, at the Cross Inn in this City, he was privy to a Conversation in which 
the Person threatened the Prisoner, that if he refused signing the Deed, he 
would make Discovery of a [the] Forgery of which he had been guilty.— 
[For this whole sentence, the Whitehall Evening Post substitutes :—In 
attempting this, he did not bring any proof of his innocence.] The 
Prisoner, after this, rested his defence upon a most impudent and iniquitous 
[diabolical] Assertion, That he first received two of the Medals from a 
Member of the University, who stood indebted to him for Tambour Waist- 
coats; that he had very inadvertently been thus entrapped; but that 
upon remonstrating with the [this] Gentleman when they came to settle 
Accounts, he was held in Defiance, and threatened with the Consequences ; 
that finding [seeing] the deplorable Situation to which he was reduced, he 
had afterwards received from the same Person all the rest, yet that though 
he should suffer whatsoever the Law could inflict upon him, he was firmly 
resolved never to divulge the Secret.—His Lordship then summed up the 
Evidence with great Candour, yet [but] with just [an honest] Indignation 
reprobated the horrid Insinuation [base calumny] which the Prisoner had 
suggested [wickedly thrown out at random in the dark] in hopes of deluding 
the World into a Belief of his own Innocence. 

The Jury, without withdrawing from the Court, returned their Verdict 
GuiLty.—He was afterwards sentenced to Hard Labour on the Thames for 
five Years, and then to be discharged. 


This account was reproduced (with the variations noted above) 
in the St. James’s Chronicle for 6-8 March, the Morning Chronicle, 
Daily Advertiser, and Gazetteer for 10 March, and the London 
Chronicle and Whitehall Evening Post for 8-11 March. It may be 
compared with the official minute of the trial, and with a more 
summary account (which, however, adds some new details) given 
by the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
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(Extract from Book of the Crown Court for the Oxford Assizes, 
furnished to H. 8. Ashbee by J. L. Mathews, Clerk of Assize for the 
Oxford Circuit, and printed in Ashbee’s Marat en Angleterre, p. 9.) 


(20) At Oxford, on Wednesday 5th March, 1777, 17th year of Geo. III. 
po. se.—Guilty prayed, etc.—John Peter le Maitre, alias Maire, alias Mara. 
—For feloniously stealing one gold medal of the value of £14, one other gold 
medal value £9. 8, one other gold medal value £6, one other gold medal value 
£4. 13, one other gold medal value £2. 7. 6, one other gold medal value £6, 
one other gold medal value £14. 14, one other gold medal value £22, one 
other gold medal value £13. 13, one other gold medal value 10s. 6d., one 
other gold medal value £2. 7. 9., one other gold medal value £2. 12. 6., one 
other gold medal value 10s. 6d., one other gold medal value 18s., one other 
gold medal value £1, one silver medal value 5s, and a five guinea piece of 
Queen Ann’s gold coin of the year 1713, value £5. 5, one gold chain value 
£26. 12, one other gold chain value £42, of the goods of the chancellor, 
masters, and scholars of the University of Oxford on 3rd February, 16th 
George III, at the parish of St. Michael in the city of Oxford. Convicted 
of grand larceny, and ordered to be kept to hard labour in the raising sand, 
soil, and gravel from, and cleansing the river Thames or any other service 
for the benefit of the navigation of the said river under the management 
and direction of the overseer for that purpose appointed, or to be appointed, 
for the term of five years. 


(From the Gentleman’s Magazine, Friday, 7 March 1777.) 


(21) At Oxford assizes, John Peter Le Maitre, alias Matra, was tried for 
robbing the Ashmolean Museum of divers gold medals, a Queen Anne’s 
five-guinea piece, and two gold chains. It appeared in evidence, that the 
prisoner was first apprehended in Ireland; that two of the medals were 
found at his lodgings, in the drawers of a bureau of which he had the use ; 
that a third was found fastened to the side of his waistcoat, like the ensign 
of a honorary order, which he wore, as a badge, to give him consequence. 
It happened, likewise, that two other medals had been sold at Oxford ; and 
that at Norwich he had disposed of the gold chains, and the other pieces 
with which he was charged: all these had been collected, and were pro- 
duced against him. The manner he obtained them is said to be as follows : 
—He had been admitted into the Museum as a teacher of French, and in 
that character had frequent opportunities of being there alone; that at 
one of those times he had taken occasion to secrete two of the medals, and 
at another to conceal himself in the Museum all night, and, after breaking 
open the cabinet where the medals were locked up, and possessing himself 
of the contents, he wrenched a bar out of a window, and made his escape 
unsuspected. But he soon afterwards being missed from Oxford, and upon 
enquiry it being discovered, that he went off in a post-chaise and four ; 
that he had pledged two medals to pay the post-boy ; with other circum- 
stances ; it was no longer a doubt but that he was the thief. He was there- 
fore advertised and described, and by means of that advertisement appre- 
hended. He was convicted on the clearest evidence; but it seems the 


crime did not amount to a capital felony ; and he was sentenced to work 
on the Thames for five years. 
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Jackson’s Journal is correct in saying that the case was tried by 
Baron Eyre (the other judge on circuit with him was Baron Perryn). 
The St. James’s Chronicle, the Advertiser, and the London Chronicle 
are wrong in stating that it was Baron Hotham ; for he was at 
Winchester this same day, trying the still more sensational case of 
‘John the Painter ’, accused of trying to set fire to Portsmouth 
dockyard. 

Several other small variations appear in the accounts given by 
the London papers. Only two seem to have any significance. 
Words are inserted to suggest that the Lord Mayor of Dublin came 
‘entirely unsolicited, and at his own expense ’ to give his evidence : 
but in fact, as we shall see (26 and 28), he was invited to come, and 
his expenses were paid by the University. The judge’s summing- 
up is also heightened so as to strengthen his condemnation of Le 
Maitre’s ‘base calumny, wickedly thrown out at random in the 
dark ’ against a member of the University ; there were probably 
local reasons for this change (see below). 

The alias ‘ Matra’ seems to be an attempt to represent the 
pronunciation of Maitre, as ‘ Mara’ was in the case of Maire (6). 

The ‘ first evidence ’ is that of William Miles, the caretaker of 
the Museum (3). It is possible that the account given by the 
Gentleman's Magazine supplies the details of his evidence, not re- 
ported by Jackson’s Journal. The suggestion that Le Maitre was 
allowed certain privileges in the University as a teacher of French 
agrees with Cresswell’s account of him (3). The previous secretion 
of two of the medals is a new point, which would hardly have been 
invented : so is the method of escape by a window. It is worth 
noticing, in passing, that Le Maitre chose the time of the robbery 
very cleverly : for it was not only a Saturday, which made it un- 
likely that the loss would be discovered before the Monday ; but it 
was also one of the three nights in the month when the moon 
was at its fullest, so that he need not show a light within the 
building. 

The ‘silversmith from Norwich’ was, of course, Richard 
Hutchinson (9). 

The ‘ Lord Mayor of the City of Dublin for the year preceding ’ 
(viz. 1776) was Thomas Emerson. He, or his friends, seem to have 
been offended by the way he was treated by the University 
authorities (22). For the payment of his expenses, and of a reward 
to the Dublin police, see 26, 27, and 28. 

Why Le Maitre, on being apprehended, should have given his 
name as ‘ Matthews ’, does not appear. It was a name born by 
well-known tradesmen both at Oxford and Dublin. 

The point of Le Maitre’s first line of defence was, apparently, 
that he was proved to have pledged two of the medals in Oxford, 
as the Gentleman’s Magazine says ‘ to pay the post-boy ’, i.e. pre- 
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sumably on the Sunday morning, 4 February, when he set off for 
London ; whereas the indictment was for a theft ‘ between the 3rd 
and 5th’, i.e. not completed till the 5th. Such a defence might 
rightly be described by the court as an ‘ evasive quibble ’. 

The second line of defence would also seem to have done the 
prisoner more harm than good. We have no evidence as to the 
‘legacy ’ or the ‘forgery ’ referred to. Mr. Oliver Parsons was in 
1772 a ‘ stationer and writing master ’ living in Fish Street, now 
St. Aldate’s. Jackson’s Journal of 21 November 1776, advertised 
an auction sale of ‘ all the Stock in Trade of Mr. Oliver Parsons, at 
the late Post Office, opposite Christ Church’; and, in January 
1777 ‘ To be Lett, at Mr. Parsons’s, next to the Post Office, Oxford, 
2 setts of Lodgings’. It would seem, then, that he was Post- 
master at the time of the robbery, but that he ceased to be so later 
in the same year. 

The third line of defence was an accusation against ‘a member 
of the University ’ unnamed, which the court evidently held to be 
a piece of malicious invention. There is reason to think that this 
person was the ‘ Mr. John Griffin’ who was subseqently paid by 
the University for coming to give evidence at the trial (26, 27, 28) 
and that he is to be identified with John Griffin, who matriculated 
at Worcester on 26 June 1771, and became a B.A. and Fellow 
of his college in 1775. If so, we can understand the indignation 
of the court at such a charge being brought against a graduate, 
and a fellow of the college whose Provost was Keeper of the 
Museum (3). 

After pleading in vain one legal point against conviction, Le 
Maitre escaped the gallows by another. Theft from a museum was 
not, as the Gentleman’s Magazine says, ‘ a capital felony ’, and the 
sentence would have been, a few weeks before, not hanging, but 
transportation. But at these assizes, for the first time, prisoners 
convicted of such crimes came under a new act of parliament, 
which ordered their imprisonment on convict hulks lying off the 
dockyard and arsenal at Woolwich, and their employment ‘ in the 
raising of sand, soil, etc.’ in the river Thames. The wording of the 
act, being new, is inserted at full length. An account of these hulks 
can be found in the London Magazine for May 1777, and in Records 
of the Woolwich District, by W. T. Vincent, i. 359. 

We may add here a paragraph from the London Chronicle of 
29 March-1 April, which bears on the trial, and on the grievance 
of the lord mayor of Dublin. 


(22) Anecdote-—The Lord Mayor of Dublin, out of great politeness, and 
for a very laudable purpose, paid a visit to Oxford, at the last assizes, in 
order to give evidence against Le Maitre, who had robbed the University ; 
but when he waited on the great officer there, who had sollicited his 
attendance at the trial, he was received by him with an air of sacerdotal 
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contumely, and when he attended the assize-house, to give his evidence, 
he was huddled into a corner, and elbowed by every raggamuffin in the 
place ; the judges, when he was called upon, perceived his situation, and 
were shocked, but endeavoured to make him some amends by inviting him 
to dinner. A poor countryman of the Mayor’s, who had fixed himself in an 
exalted situation, when he perceived in what manner the Right Hon. 
magistrate was treated, cried out with an audible voice, ‘ By Jasus they 
treat our Mayor like a Horse.’ 


With his conviction and sentence Le Maitre might be expected 
to pass out of history. But between his recommitment to Oxford 
Castle and his transference to the hulks at Woolwich he made 
a determined effort to escape from prison. Here is the story, as it 
appears in Jackson’s Journal for 5 April 1777. 


(23) Last Thursday Morning a discovery was made that Jones the 
Highwayman, charged with robbing the Birmingham Diligence on Milton 
Common; Le Maitre, sentenced to hard labour for five Years upon the 
River Thames, for robbing our Museum ; Hall, sentenced to hard Labour 
for three Years in Bridewell, for stealing a Great Coat at Witney; with 
Maggs and Bradbury, two Deserters, had undermined the Wall in the 
Felons Apartment, where there was a Drain, and had formerly been a Door- 
way.—Their Operations had been wholly carried on by the Assistance of 
some Faggot Sticks, and a Holdfast taken from the Pump ; and the Rubbish 
dug out, they had from Time to Time thrown down the Necessary ; cover- 
ing the Breach in the Ground with a few old Matts.—When their Attempt 
was discovered, upon removing the Matts, Daylight appeared through the 
Wall; and it seems they were to have been assisted with Implements for 
cutting off their Fetters, so as to sally through their Breach yesterday in 
the Dusk of the Evening, just before the usual Hour of locking up.—They 
are since handcuffed, and more closely confined. 


Ten days later, on Tuesday, 15 April, Le Maitre was transferred 
to Woolwich. This was reported in Jackson’s Journal for 19 April, 
and in the St. James’s Chronicle for 17-19 April 1777. 


(24) About Two o’clock on Tuesday Morning last, Le Maitre, sentenced 
to five Years hard Labour on the Thames, for robbing our Museum of Gold 
Medals and Gold Chains, to a very considerable Amount, with another 
Convict, were removed from our Castle, properly guarded and secured, and 
the same Evening put on board one of the Hulks off Woolwich. 


It was also summarized in the Gazetteer and New Daily Adver- 
tiser for 21 April. 


(25) Among the convicts brought from Oxford to work on the Thames, 
is the Swiss who robbed the Museum of jewels, etc. 


It remained for the University to meet the expenses of Le 
Maitre’s prosecution. There have been preserved, among the 
University archives, the bills and receipts in connexion with the 
case ; and we are thus enabled to verify and add several small 
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points which might otherwise have remained obscure. First comes 
the detailed account presented by the University solicitors. 


(26) (‘ Bills in the case of Le Maitre convicted on the prosecution of the 
University for stealing Gold Chains and Medals. March 1777 ’.) 


>» & «@ 

1776. University of Oxford Dr to Messrs Walkers. 

13th Nov. The King on the Prosecution of the University agst 
Le Maitre 

Copy of Letter of Mr Hutchinson of Norwich about Medals 
bought of Le Maitre 1 br Sheet . ‘ ‘ | 

Do. of Mr Thorne’s Letter } br Sheet 

Do. of Mr Gilbert’s Letter h br Sheet which were sent to Lon- 
don to be laid before Mr Howarth for his advice . 

1777. Copy of Indictment for Mr Howarth . 

3 Febry. Letter to Thos. Emerson Esqre, late Ld Mayor of 
Dublin acquainting him that Le Maitre would be tried at 
the Oxford Assizes 5th March next, & desiring him to 
Attend the Trial & bring with him the Medals & Gold 
Chains 

Do. to Mr Hutchinson of Norw ich abt the same 

Retainer to Mr Howarth & his Clerk 

Attending to retain him . 

Copy of Indictmt agst Le Maitre & sevl Letters from ‘Norwich 
Liverpool & Colchester with a State of Facts as to the 
Prisoner’s Disposing of the Stolen Goods . 

Fee to Mr Howarth to Advise thereon as to what Witnesses 
shod be produced at the Trial 

Attending him sevl times. 

Paid for 4 Spas from the Crown Office 

Writing a special Lre to an Attorney at Liverpool with the 
State of the Case & Spa to be served on Witnesses there . 

Paid him for Attending to Examine the Witnesses & afterwards 
to Countermand them 

The Prisoner having sold some of the Stolen Things at Col- 
chester writing to an Atty there to enquire into the Fact 
which he did but could find no Evidence . 

Paid him for his Trouble 

Copy of Mr Hutchinsons Letter of 19th Febry 1776 a State of 
Facts sent to Mr Pye an Atty at Norwich & Writing fully 
to him with a Spa Duces Tecum to serve on Mr Hutchinson 

Paid Mr Pye. 

Paid him what he paid to Mr Hutchinson towards his Trouble 
and Expenses in going to Oxford 

Paid Mr Vernon what he paid Mr Hutchinson i in London 

Attending him and Paying same 

3d March Instructions to draw Brief 

Drawing Do 4 br Sheets 

Making 3 copies of Spa 

Service thereof on Messrs Wellsdon & Mayow 


0. 4. 
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Gave each of them 1s 

4th Mar. Two fair Copys of Brief 

5th Attending Mr Howarth with brief 

Gave him & his Clerk ‘ 

Attending Mr Baldwin with brief 

Gave him & his Clerk 

Attend Assizes 2 days when Prisoner was Tried and convicted 
& Sentenced to hard Labour for 5 Years on the River 
Thames . ‘ 

6th Paid Mr Hutchinson on 1 Acct of his expenses . 

7th Paid Mr Miles Do. . 

Paid Thos. Emerson Esqre the Reward for apprehending Le 
Maitre as p Acct . 

Paid Do for his Travelling Espenses a as p Rect 

Paid Mr John Griffin Do 

Postage of Letters to & from Thos. Emerson Esqre Mr. 
Hutchinson Mr Vernon & others durg this business 

NB. Mr. Hutchinson Mr Willsdon and Mr Mayow are not 
paid for the Medals &c they bought of Le Maitre. 


* Messrs. Walkers ’ is the firm of J. Walker whose name occurs 
constantly in Jackson’s Journal for these years. 

‘Mr. Thorne’ should be identified with James Thorn, silver- 
smith, of Colchester, to whom Le Maitre sold some of the stolen 
things, probably while the coach stopped there on the journey from 
London to Norwich. It will soon appear (29) that only one of these 
articles was recovered. The evidence of the sale was not found to 
be sufficiently important, or certain, to be adduced at the trial. 

‘Mr. Gilbert ’ was probably either another purchaser of part of 
the stolen goods, or a solicitor written to in connexion with the 
case. The most likely identification is perhaps with Forde Gilbert, 
of Chancery Lane, Dublin, attorney, of king’s bench and exchequer. 
Or it might perhaps be Thomas Gilbert of Park Street, Westminster, 
and Cotton, Staffs.,M.P. for Lichfield, another place where it would 
be natural for information about Le Maitre to be sought (cf. 11). 

‘Mr. Howarth ’ appears again as counsel for the Crown in the 
trial of one Dignam before Sir John Fielding and other West- 
minster justices (London Magazine, 7 April 1777). He was evidently 
the lawyer briefed by the University to attend the trial. His ex- 
penses are entered under the date 5 February. 

The wording of the reference to the lord mayor of Dublin ex- 
plodes the idea (22) that he attended the trial unsolicited. 

The two mentions of Liverpool are borne out by a note on a list 
of medals returned to the Museum (30), to the effect that one of the 
chains was melted down at Liverpool. In this case it was at first 
thought worth while to issue subpoenas requiring the attendance 
of witnesses to the sale ; but they were afterwards countermanded. 

VOL. XLVI.—NO. CLXXXI. I 
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‘Mr. Pye, an Atty (Attorney) at Norwich’ was no doubt 
Samuel Pye, attorney at law, of 4 St. Martin’s Lane, Norwich. 

‘Mr. Vernon ’, who advanced money to Hutchinson in London, 
presumably to enable him to travel to Oxford, reappears as ‘ Ver- 
non and Elderton ’ in (27). This suggests a firm of bankers ; but 
the name has not yet been identified. 

‘Jones, Wellsdon, and Mayow’ were Oxford tradesmen who 
purchased, or were asked to purchase, part of Le Maitre’s booty. 
From the foot-note to the account, and from their receipts (28), it 
is clear that Wellsdon and Mayow, at any rate, advanced money 
on the two medals ‘ pledged to pay the post-boy ’. William Jones 
was a working gold and silversmith and jeweller, whose shop was 
on the south side of the High Street, on the site of the present 
Nos. 127-9, and the ‘ Wheatsheaf’ passage. ‘Mr. Willsdon’s 
Great Toy-shop opposite the Town Hall’ was sold by auction in 
1778 (Jackson’s Journal, 10 October). Joseph Mayow had a well- 
known haberdasher’s shop in the High Street, now Nos. 113-14. 

‘Mr. Baldwin ’, who evidently acted as Mr. Howarth’s Junior, 
was probably William Baldwin, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields (Directory 
to Nobility, &c., 1793). 

The other statement presented to the University by Messrs. 
Walker is an account of the money disbursed by them in connexion 
with the trial. 

(27) 1777. £. 8s. d. 
Feby. By Cash paid to Mr Hutchinson on Account of Medals 
&c bot of Le Maitre ‘ ‘ ‘ o 
By Do. . : : ‘ ‘ o 
6th Mar. By Do. . ‘ « ™!. 
24th October By Do. Drat 0 on Vernon & Elderton ‘ . 54. 


69. 
By Do. Mr Miles his Expences.. ‘ a.” 
By Do. Mr Griffin Do. . *2. 
By Do. Thos. Emerson Esqre the Reward for 
apprehending Le Maitre . ‘ . . *20. 
By Do. for Travelling Expences . . *40. 
By Do. Mr Wellsdon for Medals + bought of Le 
Maitre. ‘ ‘ . 14. 
By Do. Mr Mayow * Do. ‘ ‘ ‘ . 5. 
By Messrs Walker’s bill 


185. 1 12, 6. 
NB. The above Articles marked with a * are included in bill 
delivered & those with the last Article of £30. 17. 6. make 
£113. 19. 6. total of bill delivered. 


With this account were enclosed receipts signed by the various 
persons to whom these payments had been made. 


(28) Norwich Oct. 24,1777 Recd of Mr Jno Walker the sum of fifty four 
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pounds nine Shill. which with £14. 14s before Recd by me making together 
the sum of sixty nine pounds & three Shill. as the same sum I paid Im- 
poster Le Maitre otherwise Mara for the Gold Chains & Medals I bot of 
him belonging to the University of Oxford and is in full of all Demands 
upon this and all other Accts. 

Richd Hutchinson. 


Recd the 31 Octr 1777 of Mr John Walker the sum of Five Guineas 
being the Value I yave Le Maitre for the Queen Anne five Guinea Piece. 
Joseph Mayow. 
Reced the lst November 1777 of Mr John Walker the sum of Four- 
teen Pounds & one Shillings being the same sum I paid John Peter Le 
Maitre for the Medals I bought of him belonging to the University of Oxford 
and in full of all Demands upon that & other Accounts. 
Thos. Willsdon. 
The King on the Prosecution of the Chancellor Masters and Scholars 
of the University of Oxford agst Le Maitre otherwise Mara for Felony in 
stealing Gold Medals and Chains out of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 
Reced the 6th March 1777 of Mr John Walker Four Guineas, on 
Account of Expences and Travelling Charges from Norwich in Norfolk to 


give Evidence at the assizes at Oxford held this Day at which Le Maitre 
was tried and Convicted. 


ba R. Hutchinson. 


ing Expences in Coming to and Returning from Worcester to Oxford. 


4 4 0 By me Willm Miles. 


(NB. the above two receipts are on the same sheet of paper.) 

Reced the 6th March 1777 of Mr John Walker the sum of Twenty 
Pounds which is to be distributed amongst the Constables and officers who 
apprehended Le Maitre alias Mara by my Order at Dublin in Ireland. 


20 0 0 


Thos Emerson. 


Reced the 6th March 1777 of Mr John Walker the sum of Forty Pounds 
for my Travelling Charges & Expences in Coming from Dublin in Ireland 
to the Trial of Le Maitre alias Mara at the Assizes held at Oxford in England 
this day. 

40 0 0 Thos Emerson. 

The King on the Prosecution of the University of Oxford agst Le Maitre 
for Felony. 


Reced the 12th March 1777 of Mr John Walker the Sum of Two Pounds 
& Two Shillings for Travelling Expences of Mr John Griffin for whose Use 
I reced the same. 


220 By me W. Griffin. 


The fact that Miles was given his travelling expenses to and 
from Worcester bears out our identification of him (3), for his home 
was at Kidderminster, and he would probably travel via Worcester. 


I2 
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It does not appear why the money due to John Griffin was paid 
to W. Griffin, or what their relationship may have been. 

There remain two last documents bearing on the case. Among 
the archives of the Ashmolean Museum are, first, part of a list of 
the articles stolen by Le Maitre, with notes added in a second hand 
as to their value, and in a third hand as to the way in which some 
of them were recovered ; and secondly, a list of the articles when 
they were finally restored to the Museum, with further particulars 
as to their recovery. 


(29) No. 12. Moneta nova Ordin. Traiecten R. Concordia res parvae 
crescunt. Aur. 1754. 
G. H. Anna Comp: &c. so % 
(In margin) At Colchester Mr Thorne 
No. 13. Fernandus et Elisabet. D. G. Rex et Regina. Aur. 
1. 12. 6. 
(In margin) Berrows in Oxford from Mr Morrison, Cheapside, London. 


(Nos. 11-16 are included, but the rest have no marginal notes.) 


Here Thorne of Colchester and Morrison of London have 
already been identified. ‘ Berrows in Oxford’ presents more of 
a problem. Perhaps the man meant is Mr. Hervey Berrow, de- 
scribed as ‘Printer of the Worcester Journal’, who died in 
Oxford in June, 1777 ; or his father of the same name, who died 
in the previous year (Jackson’s Journal, 17 August 1776, and 
14 June 1777). But why Morrison should have acted through 
an intermediary is not clear. 


(30) Medals & Chains Returned, & etc. 


1. Fillagrane Chain from Norwich. 

2. Numisma Frederici Wilhelmi—returned in Oxford. N.B. the chain 
belonging to it melted at Liverpool. 

3. Catena aurea cum numismate Josephi Imperat. returned from 
Norwich. 

4. Car. Ludovicus &c returned in Oxford. 

6. Lipsia &c returned from Norwich. 

7. IL.W.C.P.R.S.R. returned from Norwich. 

8. Ernestus Augustus returned from Dublin. 

9. Joan. Phil. Card. De Lamberg. retd from Dublin. 

10. Ferdinandus & Elisabeth retnd from Mr Morrison London. 

11. Five guinea piece Q. Ann. Oxford. 

12. A Five Guinea Piece of Charles 2nd. 

— A Silver Tankard Gilt. 

(on the back) 

July 23, 1795. 

Recd of the Representative of the late Dr Wm Sheffield, Provost of 
Worcr the within mentioned articles, belonging to the Ashmolean Museum. 

John Wills 
Vice Chr. 
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It does not appear why Dr. Sheffield did not return the articles, 
after their recovery, tothe Museum. They did not reappear there 
until nearly twenty years after the theft. The ‘ silver tankard gilt ’ 
has nothing to do with the articles stolen by Le Maitre. 

We may end with a list of the medals and coins stolen by Le 
Maitre, and recovered, as they figure in the catalogue of the 
Ashmolean Museum, together with the references to them in the 
various documents that we have been considering. 


Tue STtoLEN MEDALS RESTORED TO THE ASHMOLEAN. 


1. Ashmole 957. Bronze medal of Christian 5 of Denmark. Described 
as a gold medal in (6) and as an oval medal in (9). This medal, with its 
gold chain (9 and 30) was one of those bought by Hutchinson, and returned 
from Norwich (9 and 30). 

2. Ashm. 687. Gold medal of Friedrich Wilhelm Kurfurst v. Branden- 
burg. Described in (6) and (30). The chain belonging to it was the one 
melted down at Liverpool (30). 

3. Ashm.691. Gold medal of Emperor Joseph 1. Described in (30). This 
medal was one of those found at Dublin. Its ‘gold chain of curious workman- 
ship ’ (6) was sold to Hutchinson, and returned from Norwich (9 and 30). 

4. Ashm. 686. Gold medal of Karl Ludwig, Count Palatine. Described 
in (6) and (30). This was one of those returned in Oxford. 

5. Ashm. 685. Gold medal of Johann Georg 1, Elector of Saxony. 
Described as ‘ a medal with four figures’ etc. in (9), and as ‘ Lipsia, etc.’ 
in (30). This was returned from Norwich. 

6. Ashm. 690. Gold medal of Johann Wilhelm, Count Palatine. This 
is ‘ I.W.C.P.R.S.R.’ of (30), and the ‘ medal with a bust’ etc. of (9). It 
was one of those returned from Norwich (9 and 30). 

7. Ashm. 688. Gold medal of Ernst August, Bishop of Osnabriick, 
Elector of Hannover. Described in (6) and (30). Returned from Dublin 
(12 and 30). 

8. Ashm. 689. Gold medal of Johann Philipp, Cardinal de Lamberg. 
Described in (6) and (30). Returned from Dublin (12 and 30). 

9. Ashm. 852. Gold coin of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. This is 
the ‘ gold coin’ of (6), the ‘ Ferdinandus et Elisabet’ of (29), and the 
*Ferdinandus & Elisabeth’ of (30). This was returned by Mr Morrison of 
London through Mr Berrows of Oxford (29 and 30). 

10. Ashm. 488. Gold five guinea of Anne, 1713. Described in (20) 
and (30). Bought by Mayow, and returned in Oxford (28 and 30). 

11. Ashm. 407. Gold five guinea of Charles 2, 1668. Described in (30). 

12. Ashm. (not catalogued). Gold medal of Utrecht. This is the one 
described as ‘ Moneta nova, etc.’ in (29). This was sold to Mr Thorne, and 
returned from Colchester (29). 


All the above are still in the Ashmolean Collection, except No. 1, 
against which, in one of the old catalogues, there stands the entry, 
in a hand later than 1772, ‘ Abs.’. The references are to a manu- 
script catalogue compiled in 1832 or 1833. J. M. THompson. 


1 This list was kindly supplied by the present Keeper. 





Reviews of Books 


Weltgeschichte am Mittelmeer. Von Dr. Paut Herre. (Potsdam: Akade- 
mische Verlagsgesellschaft Athenaion, 1930.) 


WITHIN a single volume the author endeavours to relate the history of the 
Mediterranean, from prehistoric times to 1929, with the assistance of 20 
plans and 264 illustrations. Starting from the thesis that the sea has 
influenced history more in the eastern than the western part, he emphasizes 
the importance of Sir Arthur Evans’s excavations at Knossos, and regards 
the Trojan war as a revolt of the Greeks against Trojan domination of the 
Straits. He compares the Carthaginian plutocracy with the Venetian 
aristocracy, describes Polybios as ‘ the first historian of the Mediterranean 
basin ’, the Vandals as its more complete masters than any other German 
race, and Justinian as the founder of Anti-semitism. He accepts Freeman’s 
description of Sicily as the scene of the solution of the ‘ eternal question ’ 
between European and Asiatic culture, and remarks that the Sicilian 
Norman crusaders were the bitterest against Byzantium. He passes lightly 
over the Frankish period in Greece, and scarcely recognizes that the reason 
why Mistra is so Byzantine is that it was for such a short time Frankish, 
and that Venetian power in the Levant did not end with the loss of Candia. 
He defines Napoleon’s aim as ‘a Mediterranean Empire’, for ‘he saw 
Europe with ancient Roman eyes and treated it with ancient Roman 
methods’. He criticizes Austria at the Congress of Vienna for choosing to 
look south-westward rather than south-eastward, to be an Italian rather 
than a Balkan power, and shows why, taught by the lesson of 1849, she 
moved her naval base from Venice to Pola. He loses no opportunity of 
emphasizing her many ‘ lost opportunities ’, and demonstrates the influence 
of the Suez Canal and the emancipation of the Balkans upon the Mediter- 
ranean. 

As the narrative approaches our time, it is less objective. The annexa- 
tion of Bosnia is justified ; Austria’s plan of attacking Serbia in 1913 is 
omitted ; ‘ English gold ’ did not bring Italy into the late war ; Venizelos is 
very unfairly treated, and the submarine warfare is described as ‘ heroism ’. 
Rhodes is defined as the Italian ‘ springboard ’, and the Italian claims to 
the hegemony of the Mediterranean supported, but their realization 
doubted. The author realizes that the war has ‘ not solved the problems’ 
of that sea, that France and Italy are rivals there, and that Panislamism 
has increased. He exaggerates Italian influence on Greece, from which 
Mussolini has not had the French military and British naval missions 
removed. He misstates the dates of Carol’s assumption of the title of 
‘King’ of Roumania and of Pangalos’s fall, which should be 1881 and 1926, 
and the population of Greece and Turkey, respectively, 6,204,684 and 
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13,641,810, and calls Balfour ‘ Premier’ at the time of the Zionist declara- 
tion. He thinks that America now plays the former part of Germany in 
the East, but does not mention her influence in Greece, as detailed in the 
recent book, The Near East and American Philanthropy. Other omissions 
from the (mainly German) bibliography are Jireéek and Zlatarski for 
Bulgaria, Longnon’s Les Frangais d’outre-mer au moyen-dge, and much of 
the literature about Fascism. There is an eighth edition of Driault’s 
La Question d’Orient. The book will be useful to those who have already 
a knowledge of the subject, which is too vast to be more than sketched in 
435 pages. The illustrations are admirable, the style condensed. 
WILLIAM MILLER. 


The Pipe Roll of 31 Henry I, Michaelmas 1130. Reproduced in facsimile 
from the edition of 1833. (London: Stationery Office, 1929.) 

The Great Roll of the Pipe for the Seventh Year of . . . King Richard the First, 
Michaelmas 1195. Edited by Doris M. Stenton. (London: Pipe 
Roll Society, 1929.) 


THE appearance in print of two Pipe Rolls in one year is very welcome, and 
especially welcome is the reproduction in facsimile of the roll for 31 Henry I. 
The latter makes it possible for libraries and individuals to complete their 
sets of this valuable series at a reasonable cost. 

The first volume adds nothing to the edition of Hunter and his co- 
workers of nearly a century ago save a brief introductory note and an 
enlarged list of addenda and corrigenda. Hunter’s preface, in which are 
set forth his reasons for dating the roll 31 Henry I, is reproduced in full. 
The second volume, in addition to the Pipe Roll for 7 Richard I, contains 
the text of a Receipt Roll recording payments into the treasury during the 
Easter term of the year 1196. Mrs. Stenton’s introduction to the Pipe Roll 
and Charles Johnson’s brief note on the Receipt Roll are both valuable. 

Mrs. Stenton has called attention to the chief happenings of the year 
covered by the roll of Michaelmas, 1195. On the financial side there was 
the matter of the king’s ransom, concerning which, as she notes, ‘ the Pipe 
Roll has little information to give’ (p. xv). The tallages of 1188 and 1194, 
so far as the returns allow, are compared (pp. xxiv-xxv). A considerable 
amount of attention is devoted to the personnel, circuits, and activities of 
the groups of itinerant justices who visited all except two of the English 
counties in 1194 (pp. xviii-xxiv). The further troubles of Geoffrey, arch- 
bishop of York, are described (p. xxviii), as is also the difficulty concerning 
the date of the making of Richard I’s new great seal (p. xxix). The con- 
jecture that the two entries reading in rotulo finium (pp. 179, 225) refer 
to rolls that ‘ were evidently intended to record debts for the use of Treasury 
officials ’ (p. xxx), would seem to be well founded. 

The two rolls deal with transactions at the exchequer sixty-five years 
apart. Even a hasty comparison of their form and content reveals the 
great increase in the amount of business transacted and in the clarification 
of the system of recording entries that had taken place during those years. 
To any one who has worked with the rolls of the reign of Richard I, or of a 
later period, the form of the earlier roll will appear archaic. While it is 
often possible to see the beginning, though at times merely an embryonic 
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beginning, of the later classification of entries, we miss the numerous 
descriptive sub-headings of after days. Only one sectional heading is con- 
sistently used in the roll for 31 Henry I, that reading Nova Placita et Nove 
Conventiones, a marked contrast with later practice. The increased 
activities of the exchequer are illustrated by the greater size of the second 
roll (it contains well over twice as much material as the first), by the 
records of the payments of the tallage, the twentieth, and the scutage, and 
by the literally enormous increase in the amount of money accruing from 
the penalties imposed by the itinerant justices and justices of the forest. 
Almost every membrane of the second roll bears witness to the greater 
power of the central government in these and other spheres of action. 
The comparison between the two rolls may well be extended to the 
matter of printing and editing. There is, for example, much to be said in 
favour of the present plan of extending the Latin of the rolls as against the 
older attempt to reproduce in print the abbreviations and conventional 
signs of the twelfth century. Again, while Hunter’s text records cancella- 
tions, erasures, and words supplied by the editor, the more modern text 
calls attention not only to these matters, but also to interlineations, to 
blank spaces left by the scribes, and, what is of real importance, to the fact 
that some words were supplied at a later date by the clerks of the exchequer. 
The striking contrast between the short lists of additions and corrections 
to the volumes of the new series and the relatively long list prefaced to the 
reproduction of Hunter’s roll is but another bit of evidence of increased skill. 
The present day improvement in the indexing of the contents of the Pipe 
Rolls is very marked. Though Hunter and his colleagues cannot be criti- 
cized for their ignorance of editorial methods developed since 1833, it 
is with a sense of relief that we turn to twentieth-century editions of the 
Pipe Rolls. James F, WILLARD. 


Facsimiles of Early Charters from Northamptonshire Collections. Edited 
with an introduction and notes by F. M. Stenton, F.B.A. (Northamp- 
tonshire Record Society, vol. iv.) (Lincoln: Ruddock, 1930.) 


In what other county would a systematic exploration of the muniment 
rooms of great country houses produce such a remarkable haul of early 
charters as Miss Joan Wake, the secretary of the local record society, was 
fortunate enough to find in those of Northamptonshire? They include 
nearly a dozen documents drawn up by the royal chancery from William II 
to Henry II, examples of those rarities, original charters of Henry’s brother 
William and his son Henry, ‘ the young king’, the foundation charters of 
Bourne and Revesby abbeys, early grants to Thorney, St. Neot’s, Hinchin- 
brook, Peterborough, Nun Monkton, and the religious houses of Northamp- 
ton, with many more twelfth-century charters and a few of early thirteenth- 
century date, all of which have interest of one sort or another. Though 
most of them relate to lands in Northamptonshire itself, other counties are 
well represented, and the collection even makes an important addition to 
the scanty list of early Westmorland charters of non-monastic origin. This 
charter may possibly have come to Deene Park through the Cheyne family, 
and the presence of the Revesby charters at Burghley is accounted for by 
Lord Burghley’s purchase of the site of the abbey from the Carsey family, 
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but in some other cases the provenance of documents is by no means so 
clear. The early royal grants to Thorney abbey, for instance, are equally 
shared between Burghley and Boughton. Among those preserved at 
Boughton is the original of the well-known charter of Adeliz, wife of Gilbert 
fitz Richard of Clare, the importance of which for the history of that great 
house has long been recognized. From another collection comes a grant 
to St. Andrew’s priory, Northampton, by the widow of her grandson, Roger 
earl of Hertford, of a mill at ‘ Sippton ’, which the editor shows reason to 
believe to be Shipton under Wychwood. 

A collection of this early date and variety well deserved the decision to 
reproduce it in facsimile as well as transcript, if only for its value in the 
study of charter hands and diplomatic. For this purpose the volume will 
supplement most usefully the more imposing Royal Charters in the British 
Museum, 1066-1216, of Messrs. Warner and Ellis, and Mr. Salter’s Early 
Oxford Charters. It covers a wide range from the semi-cursive script and 
untrained draughtsmanship of many local deeds to the fine work of the 
Revesby and Bourne charters, not to speak of Henry I’s charter to Lenton, 
which Professor Stenton includes in appendix, from the original in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, as an example of the solemn diploma. A few of the 
facsimiles (e.g. nos. xv, xxxiii, xl) show ruling for the accurate alignment 
which is conspicuously lacking in the documents that are less carefully 
drawn up. 

The transcripts, which are preceded by pretty full abstracts in English, 
are minutely accurate, and an infinity of trouble has been devoted to the 
dating and annotation of the charters. In the abstract of the Revesby 
charter ‘40 shillings ’ (p. 2) is a slip for ‘ 50 shillings’, and if Mr. Leveen’s 
translation of the Hebrew endorsement of no. xliv—Rolph, son of Gilam of 
Glentona—is correct, the endorsor must have reversed the name of the 
grantor, William, son of Ralph of Glinton. With none of the editor’s com- 
ments and conclusions do we feel disposed to quarrel, except that one may 
doubt whether Robert fitz Sawin, who farmed Northampton from the king 
for nearly twenty years and acted as sheriff of the county from 1169 to 
1174, was a burgess of the county town. The only serious criticism to 
which the volume lies open, and for this the editor is not directly responsible, 
is the failure to index the many important illustrations in the charters of 
points of constitutional, legal, social, or other interest to which he draws 
attention in his introduction and notes. There is an excellent index of 
names and places, the work of Miss Mary Grace (not of Miss Wake as stated 
in the introduction), but no index of subjects. In this respect the example 
of Mr. Salter, instead of the admirable one set by Messrs. Warner and Ellis, 
has unfortunately been followed. 

A few specimens of matters which might have been included in such an 
index are all that can be given here: a writ illustrating Henry I’s control 
over feudal courts (p. 12), a practical anticipation of the statute of Quia 
Emptores (pp. 34-5), a release from the duty of entertaining a royal cham- 
berlain in return for a grant of three tenants (pp. 36-7), the continued 
prevalence of Scandinavian personal and place-names in the Danelaw 
(pp. 40-1, &c.), the payment of scutage to the earl in the honour of Hunt- 
ingdon, though it was not owed to the Crown (pp. 36-7), the custom of 
* morgengift ’ (pp. 104-5), the equivalence of ‘ aucipitrarius’ and ‘ ostru- 
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carius ’ (p. 109), the size of the yardland (p. 112), the rare use of ‘ vendidimus 
et concessimus ’ in charters which involved a sale of land (pp. 114-17), the 
date of the appearance of an assignation clause in land grants (pp. 116-17), 
an unrecorded word ‘ leuges ’ (p. 118), a Robert ‘ the Lawman ’ (Lagemann) 
at Northampton early in Henry II’s reign (p. 128), and a very early 
example of the use of Arabic numerals in England (p. 124). 

JAMES Tair. 


Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 1208-65. By Cuartes BEmont. A new 
edition translated by E. F. Jacos. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1930). 


Monsieur BEmont’s well-known book was published in 1884 and has long 
been out of print. This is in most respects a new book. The appendices 
of original documents have been omitted and the text greatly changed, 
cut down here and there, but on the whole much expanded. The form of 
the biography has generally been maintained and new material has swollen 
the footnotes. The arrangement of chapters is different. 

The new book is well printed and attractive to the eye. Several photo- 
graphs, including some taken by Dr. Jacob at Montfort Amaury, add to 
its attractiveness. Yet the lively pleasure with which one reader at least 
began to read was not altogether sustained. Perhaps I know the old 
book too well and have become too much attached to it. The ‘thesis’, as 
M. Bémont is fond of describing it, has become something of a classic. It was 
so lucid and, at the time, a model of what a biography of a medieval states- 
man should be. That it had been left behind in many respects was obvious, 
yet one never had any difficulty in adjusting new knowledge to it. The 
new book is a heavily annotated monograph, in which biography and 
general history are forced together rather than naturally related. So much 
is brought in (it would not be unfair to say dragged in) which could quite 
well have been left out, and sometimes new information, which might have 
been used, is tucked into footnotes. The book has lost its old distinction. 
Moreover, it is most unfortunate that the original edition, now inaccessible 
to most readers, is cited as an authority for documents which have never 
been thoroughly worked into Simon de Montfort’s biography, but were in 
the old days at least there to be read and studied. I cannot but regret that 
M. Bémont did not decide, in view of all that has been written on the period 
since his thesis was published, to cut down his book, make it nothing but 
a biography, retain the more important of his appendices, and add some 
of the documents which Dr. Jacob and others have brought to light. One 
result of the plan adopted is that, especially in the chapter relating to 
the baronial movement, 1258-65, it has been impossible to maintain due 
emphasis upon the various developments in the general history and to bring 
out Simon’s work and character into clear relief. The two objects of the 
book get into each other’s way. Hence, even for the well-informed reader, 
these chapters make hard, and at times bewildering reading. For example, 
no reader who comes fresh to the subject will understand the relations 
between the Provisions of Oxford and the Provisions of Westminster, nor 
grasp the significance of the royal summons to a parliament in April 1260, 
and the action of the Lords Marcher in 1265-6. On the other hand the 
clear-cut and drastic administration of Simon after the battle of Lewes, and 
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the government through custodes pacis who were more like Cromwell’s 
major-generals than the later justices of the peace, is obscured. Yet a point 
like this is important in the estimation of the great earl’s character. 

I do not wish to suggest that the new book is not of great value. It is 
extremely good and able, both as a statement of all the details of Simon’s 
life, and as an introduction to the recent literature. 

In details, the volume reveals a curious combination of minute regard for 
all sorts of facts and of strange carelessness in verifying facts and correcting 
proofs. For example on p. xiv, in a most helpful description of the Clarem- 
bault MS. 1188, we are told of a section ff. 1-40, which on p. xvi becomes 
ff. 1-32. On p. 79, n. 1, the English queen becomes the English queen’s 
father. On p. 125,n.2, David I is both the brother and the son of Alexander I 
of Scotland, and the daughters of his grandson David, earl of Huntingdon, 
become nieces. On p. 42, n. 1, Mr. Bémont seems to be confusing bishop 
Robert de Chesney with Robert Grosseteste. He has been misled by a 
wrong date ina later transcript, and did not recognize the terminology of the 
Cartae of 1166. Another very curious error is repeated on p. 16, from the 
original book : Leicester is described as the seat of a bishopric till 1094. It 
is easy to see how this error originated. In Stubbs’s Registrum Sacrum 
Anglicanum (pp. 224, 225), ‘ Leicester and Dorchester ’ appear as a bishopric, 
and the first bishop ascribed to Lincoln is Robert Bloett (1094). Of course, 
Dorchester was the real seat of the Anglo-Saxon bishopric, and its last 
bishop, the famous Remigius, became bishop of Lincoln, which replaced the 
old see, in 1072-3. I cannot understand on what grounds M. Bémont is still 
disposed to accept the appearance of Simon in a window at Chartres, nor 
do I quite follow the meaning of n. 2 on p. 178, about the terrae Normannorum. 
By the treaty of Paris Henry III surrendered Normandy and so surrendered 
the claim to regard the ‘ lands of Normans’ as only temporarily alienated 
from his lordship. In view of this claim he had always regarded the terrae 
Normannorum in England as distinct; they were confiscated holdings 
whose future was uncertain, regarded, so to speak, as assets of Normandy. 
The maintenance of this distinction was henceforward illogical, yet the 
survival in charters of the phrase (which appears in Bracton’s explanation 
of the matter), ‘ si contingat quod terra nostra Angliae et terrae Norman- 
norum sint communes ’, is quite natural. Forms of words do tend to survive. 

F. M. Powicke. 


Mediaeval Culture, an introduction to Dante and his Times. By Karu 
VossteR. Translated by W.C. Lawron. (London: Constable, 1929.) 


UNDER a new title, approved by the author of the original, Mr. Lawton 
has produced a valuable translation of Karl Vossler’s Die Géttliche Komédie 
(2nd edition), a work solemnly blessed by Croce and already so well known 
on the Continent that it is perhaps unnecessary to attempt here a full 
appreciation of its contents and worth. Equipped with a large variety of 
learning, Vossler investigates all the possible ‘ backgrounds ’ of the Divine 
Comedy, philosophical, political, and literary, before proceeding to a detailed 
analysis, canto by canto, of the poem itself. With the constant advance of 
knowledge, work of this kind can be done afresh at fairly short intervals 
without mere repetition of older books. Unquestionably there is much to 
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be learned from Vossler’s comprehensive survey, but it is possible that the 
fact of translation has made the general atmosphere less congenial. Upon 
many of his sweeping generalizations and rather unreal subtleties it would 
not be difficult to pour a little cold water. Even his definition of the 
problem strikes one as rather artificial. ‘ How is it possible that a work like 
the Comedy, the unity of which is so absolutely personal, could arise upon 
the ground of Catholic dogma, whose unity is so wholly impersonal?’ But 
on what other ground could ‘ a work like the Comedy’ conceivably have 
arisen ? Even outside the realm of poetic imagination the impersonality 
of Catholic dogma did not prevent the expression of personal differences 
revealed in the comparison of Abelard and Hugh of St. Victor, of Bona- 
ventura and Aquinas, or in many like examples. 

Some of his ‘ backgrounds’, too, are very far back, and painted in 
rather hazy colours. We are told, for instance, that ‘ had Plato not driven 
art out of his ideal state and discredited it for centuries thereafter, it might 
have become all-powerful in the Church, and might again have set an idol 
in the place of the Idea’. But is there a shadow of evidence to prove that 
Plato’s drastic handling of the poets in the Republic had any influence 
whatever on ecclesiastical opinion or practice ? So again, Vossler’s observa- 
tions on the medieval view of wealth and private property are half-truths 
calculated to mislead the unwary. ‘ The chief principle of canon law was 
the common possession of goods.’ But to suggest that the formal recogni- 
tion of ‘ natural ’ equality, or of an original community of natural products, 
made the Church actively hostile to the traditional order of society is 
entirely to misrepresent the facts. Far more characteristic was the doctrine 
that, while the possession of goods was personal, their use, as governed by 
charity, should be common. 

In Dante himself, we are told, there was ‘a vein of rationalism and 
intellectualism that points unmistakably to Averroes’. Here Vossler 
alludes especially to Monarchia, i. 3, where Dante, mentioning Averroes, 
speaks of the actualizing of the ‘ possible intellect ’ as the goal of humanity 
in its supreme association. According to Vossler, this means that the 
object of all political effort is ‘to make out of all mankind one single 
Averroistic philosopher ’, which, surely, is a strange distortion of Dante’s 
words. And when Vossler talks of the ‘ superhuman universal intelligence ’ 
he makes a positive blunder. For in this identical chapter Dante declares 
that the ‘esse apprehensivum per intellectum possibilem’ is a mode of 
being ‘ quod nulli ab homine alii competit vel supra vel infra ’ (lines 52-55). 
In other words, he carefully repudiates ‘ Averroism’. It is true, of course, 
that in his glorification of the Empire, Dante is completely at variance with 
St. Thomas, but to add that ‘ he has nowhere drawn closer to Averroism, 
and in particular to mysticism, than in the De Monarchia’, is (even apart 
from the awkward conjunction of Averroism and mysticism) to go wide of 
the mark. Equally dubious is Vossler’s reference to part of Dante’s account 
of the soul in Convivio, iv. 21, as a ‘ supernatural explanation ’ and ‘ a frag- 
ment of a Neo-Platonic emanation-theory’. At the beginning of that 
chapter Dante is at pains to say that, after studying the views of Avicenna, 
Algazel, and others, he had decided to follow the opinion of Aristotle and the 
Peripatetics. When he proceeds to speak of the ‘ virtu celestiale ’, which 
descends into the soul, he is, in all probability, merely giving what he 
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supposes to be the normal interpretation of a famous statement in the 
De Generatione Animalium. Vossler imagines that in Purg. iv. 1-12, Dante 
corrects his earlier view, but he omits to note (in this context) that in 
Purg. xxv. 58-75, Dante gives the doctrine of the relation of the ‘ intellectus 
possibilis ’ to the other powers of the soul—again with an explicit rejection 
of Averroism—in a form not distinguishable in any important respect from 
the statement of Conv. iv. 21. Concerning the soul and its adventures Dante 
has many things to say, and it is perfectly true that he often reflects the 
lights of Platonism, Franciscanism, and mysticism derived from many 
sources. But whenever he sits down to give a formal account of the vege- 
tative, animal, and rational elements within the unity of the whole, it is 
pretty safe to assume that he will keep close to the Aristotelianism which 
he had mainly learned from St. Thomas. 

Whether any similar looseness of statement is to be found in Vossler’s 
examination of the vernacular poetry of Italy and other countries it is for 
the expert in that branch of learning to decide. At least he is very far from 
suggesting that any analysis of the ‘ dolce stil nuovo ’, or of any other style 
known to the rhymesters of Dante’s day, can account for the genesis of the 
Divine Comedy. He rightly judges that, if we had the rest of Dante’s works, 
but had somehow lost the masterpiece, merely knowing of its former 
existence, we should be unable to form the faintest notion of its quality. 
The poem is a literary portent, and to deduce its nature from the opinions 
expressed in the De Vulgari Eloquentia, or from Dante’s known admiration 
of Virgil, would be infinitely more difficult than to reconstruct the Aeneid 
from the mere fact that its author was known to have followed in Homer’s 
steps. Vossler, in fact, is almost too anxious to escape the charge of 
pedantry. Inspired, perhaps, by Croce, he is rather inclined to make it a 
startling discovery that Dante must be judged as a poet and an artist, 
not as a theologian, a philosopher, or a political pamphleteer. But this 
tolerably obvious fact has not really escaped the majority of scholars. 

W. H. V. Reape. 


Benefit of clergy in England in the later Middle Ages. By Leona C. GaBEt. 
(Smith College Studies in History, vol. xiv, nos. 1-4.) Northampton, 
Mass., 1928-9.) 


Tuts treatise is of considerable interest and value. It is stronger on the 
intensive than on the extensive side, but it represents a determined attack 
upon a great block of material hitherto practically unexplored in this con- 
nexion, and, without offering a final solution of all the problems investi- 
gated, it makes a solid contribution to knowledge. 

Miss Gabel’s subject is the actual working of benefit of clergy in England 
from Bracton to Henry VII. She has examined some 1,400 clerical cases on 
the Gaol Delivery rolls for Yorkshire, Middlesex, and Devon from 1 Edward I 
to 10 Edward IV, and has searched sixty episcopal registers, covering thir- 
teen dioceses, for evidence as to the ecclesiastical trials. From her studies 
certain facts emerge. As Maitland showed, though Henry II failed to 
deprive the criminous clerk of the Church’s protection, his successors were 
able to secure that the preliminaries of his trial should take place before 
royal judges and that his goods should be in the royal hand until his 
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innocence was established. Miss Gabel shows that the inquest ex officio, 
which Bracton refused to recognize, though she is surely mistaken in hold- 
ing (pp. 34, 37) that no reference to it is intended by him, had become the 
accepted practice of the lay courts in the course of the reign of Henry III. 
Before a clerk was surrendered to the Church for trial, the question of his 
guilt or innocence was put to a jury, and it was as a convicted or acquitted 
man that the ordinary received: him. Whilst in theory the Church denied 
the right of the state to hold this inquest, in practice even so zealous a 
champion of ecclesiastical rights as Pecham alluded to clerici convicti (p. 119). 
Under Edward I and II the prisoner most commonly pleaded his clergy at 
once and refused to answer without his ordinary, and if a duly accredited 
ordinary claimed him, the inquest was held and the clerk handed over. 
Under Edward III, however, especially after the statute Pro clero of 
25 Edward III, it became the normal practice for a clerk to put himself 
on a jury of his own free will, and only to claim his clergy if convicted, 
possibly, as Miss Gabel suggests, because a speedier trial might be expected 
at the hands of the lay authorities. A half-way procedure, by which the 
clerk put himself on a jury ‘saving his clerical privilege’, is recorded in a 
few rolls of Edward I and II for Middlesex and Kent. Chief Justice Bere- 
ford disallowed this plea in two cases in the Eyre of Kent, inducing the 
prisoner to abandon it by peine forte et dure, and it seems clear that the 
Bench succeeded in enforcing a choice between the clerical plea and 
the jury. No clerical privilege was really lost, as the statutes safeguarded 
the ordinary’s claim to the person of the convicted clerk. 

Miss Gabel’s examination of the interpretation of the term clericus adds 
materially to our knowledge. Bracton’s phrase, ‘ clerks of every order or 
dignity whatsoever’, meant in practice all those who had received the first 
tonsure, but this test, accepted in theory in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, was in practice proving inadequate under Edward I, since a 
tonsure was so easily forged. The first trace of the literacy test is found by 
Miss Gabel in a case of the year 1278, when difficulty arose from the fact 
that a clerical thief was not literate. In 1300 the ordinary refused to claim 
a man who was shown a book and could not read ; he was hanged. Such 
instances are still sporadic on her rolls, however ; the reading test is only 
occasionally resorted to in doubtful cases and does not become the routine 
practice until the reign of Edward III. By 1377 it is the only effective test, 
and a sufficient one in the eyes both of the lay and the ecclesiastical 
authorities, limited only by the exclusion of the twice married from the 
privilege. Miss Gabel’s evidence indicates that down to the close of the 
fourteenth century literacy was practically confined to those in orders. 
In the fifteenth century the ‘clerical’ prisoner takes on a more secular 
character ; spicers, fishmongers, shipmen, masons, yeomen, husbandmen, 
and chapmen pass the reading test, and the history of benefit of clergy 
becomes the history of the extension and the secularization of education. 
In the deposition books of the Consistory Court of London for 1467-76 at 
least half of the lay witnesses are literate. The abuse limited by statute 
from 1489 onwards was in part the by-product of progress. 

Miss Gabel’s investigation of the bishop’s registers supports the accepted 
view that ecclesiastical justice was lax. The inquest into the reputation 
and actions of the accused clerk was in the majority of cases, she considers, 
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merely the formal preliminary to the purgation by oath-helpers which 
usually led to acquittal. Most of those found guilty by a lay jury cleared 
themselves in thechurch court. In spite of the possibility of a long imprison- 
ment in the bishop’s prison, it was well worth the while of a convicted clerk 
to claim his benefit. HELEN M. Cam. 


Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the reign of Henry VIII pre- 
served in the Public Record Office. Addenda, vol. i, part i. (London: 
Stationery Office, 1929.) 


Tus volume is a valuable addition to the monumental series to which it 
belongs, despite the limitations to which the Deputy-Keeper refers in his 
prefatory note. The first idea with regard to supplementing Brewer and 
Gairdner’s original volumes was to re-edit them, incorporating such fresh 
and unclassified material as had turned up in the Public Record Office 
during half a century of reorganization ; and a further reason for such a 
plan was the fact that the earlier volumes of the series have long been out of 
print and unprocurable. But before Mr. Brodie had finished re-editing 
vol. i, which appeared in three parts in 1920, it was realized that the task 
would take possibly as long as the original series, the publication of which 
began in 1862 and was only completed in 1910. Meanwhile, students would 
remain not only without a published calendar but without means of 
reference to the unclassified originals. It was therefore determined to pro- 
ceed with a calendar, limited to the loose unclassified material, on the 
ground that the other unpublished material is in established classes of 
records, which ‘ are all more or less available’. There is, of course, another 
important difference between these ‘ Addenda ’ and the original series : that 
included documents preserved ‘in the British Museum and elsewhere in 
England ’, and the ‘ documents preserved ’ included transcripts made from 
foreign archives for the purpose ; but these ‘ Addenda ’ are restricted to the 
actual contents of the Public Record Office. 

This is the first part of the first volume: since it covers the years from 
1509 to 1537, the second part will presumably cover the remaining ten years 
of the reign, and we are left in a state of pleasurable uncertainty with regard 
to the contents of the other volumes. It may also seem odd that the first 
half of this first part should cover more than twenty years, and the second only 
eight. One might have thought that the longer interval since the publica- 
tion of Brewer’s first four volumes would have yielded more fresh material 
than the shorter interval since the publication of Gairdner’s vols. v—xii. 
Nevertheless, the discrepancy corresponds with the original discrepancy 
between the twenty years covered by Brewer’s four volumes and the sixteen 
years covered by Gairdner’s seventeen volumes ; and it reflects the gigantic 
expansion of governmental activity—either in doing or in recording things, 
or in both—which, beginning with Wolsey, continued until almost the close 
of Henry’s reign. Some of the most interesting of these later ‘ Addenda’ 
naturally deal with parliamentary matters ; for instance, no. 662 is a bill 
“backed ’ by ‘ Mr. Cromwell, Mr. Pol Withepoll, Mr. Halle of Greyes Ynn, 
Mr. Seye, Mr. Branyng ’, all of whom were members for known constituen- 
cies, while Hall was the chronicler as well. But it is only possible to refer 
briefly to some half-dozen of the more notable of the papers herein calendared. 
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One of these is no. 357, ‘ the book of the view, valuation, and tax of the 
university of Cambridge’ in 1522, or more probably 1523, which runs to 
twenty-one folios and, although sadly mutilated, supplies details about 
Matthew Parker, Edward Fox, Thirlby, Nicholas Heath, Nicholas Ridley, 
John Leland, and (among laymen) William Paget, Thomas Wriothesley (the 
future lord-chancellor), and Charles Wriothesley, the chronicler. No. 378 
is an epitome of Tunstall’s seventeen-page address at the opening of 
parliament on 15 April 1523: the editor cautiously remarks ‘ probably 
intended ’ for this occasion ; but a comparison of his summary with that 
given in the ‘ Rot. Parl.’ (Suppl. p. Ixxv) leaves no doubt that it was 
actually then delivered. No. 419 is a ‘ coal mines bill’ intended for that 
parliament, with a preamble to the effect that ‘the common wealth 
ought to be preferred to any particular wealth’. A lighter touch is 
provided by some scribblings on the back of a draft petition to Wolsey 
in Cromwell’s hand, including the declension of the word honorifica- 
bilitudinitas—a quaint, but possibly distant, connexion between the 
greatest English cardinal and the longest word in the Ozford English 
Dictionary. The next parliament in 1529 produces a number of ecclesiastical 
documents, including some proceedings in convocation (no. 751) not 
apparently in Wilkins, and an information (no. 752) ‘ against a society of 
Christian Brethren’, who angered the king, the dukes of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, and the marquess of Exeter. No. 1167 is headed ‘ Theology and the 
Sleeping Sickness’: its first part deals with the Ten Commandments, and 
its second is a prescription ‘ pro specie paralisis in occipite ducente ad 
letergiam ’. Students of philology and phonetics may be interested in the 
spelling ‘ Feherbert’ for Fitzherbert (‘ Fewilliams’ for ‘ Fitzwilliams’ 
occurs in the original Letters and Papers): it helps to explain the curious 
habit of a house of commons clerk in Edward VI’s reign of writing ‘ Mr. 
Fitzchamberlain ’ for ‘ Mr. Vice-chamberlain ’, which might well confuse 
compilers of Colonel Wedgwood’s ‘ Roll of Members of Parliament’. The 
most interesting item in this volume would, however, have been John 
Bouge’s letter to Katharine Man (no. 1124), giving an intimate account of 
the private life of Sir Thomas More, had it not been printed by Gairdner in 
this Review in 1892 (vii. 712-15). It is rather a pity that this volume 
supplies none of the marginal references, familiar in Brewer and Gairdner, 
to works in which the documents being calendared had already been 
printed in extenso. A. F. Poiiarp. 


Luther and the Reformation. By James Mackinnon, Ph.D., D.D. Volume 
ili. Progress of the Movement (1521-9). Volume iv. Vindication of 
the Movement (1530-46). (London: Longmans, 1929, 1930.) 


Nort only Professor Mackinnon but British learning and the international 
gild of Luther scholars are to be congratulated on the completion of this 
magnificent work. An ecclesiastical historian has treated a religious theme 
with little perceptible confessional bias; a Scot has expounded a much 
exploited German subject with an even more than German thoroughness. 
Exhaustive thoroughness, indeed, is the most striking note of his work ; it 


1 Cromwell himself writes ‘Fizchauncler’ for the vice-chancellor of Cambridge 
(L. P. vii. 257). 
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is marvellous to see how little, at least of German and British mint, has 
escaped his notice. He has, in fact, done for this generation what Késtlin 
and Kawerau did for the elder scholars. The minute completeness of 
Késtlin’s biography was attained gradually, by means of numerous re- 
visions, of which the last was edited, and expanded, after the author’s 
death, by Professor Kawerau in 1903. Still another revision and expansion 
was planned by Kawerau, who showed me elaborate preparations for it in 
1909, but the world war postponed, and the great scholar’s death prevented, 
its publication. 

But though for the last quarter of a century no complete survey of the 
whole subject has appeared—even Grisar’s voluminous work being a series 
of special studies rather than a rounded biography—a spate of new sources 
and of monographs poured forth. Dr. Mackinnon’s primary service has 
been to survey and chart this vast field, bringing into a single conspectus 
the mass of details. Rare, indeed, has been the German work he has not 
consulted, and, of course, the German work is much the most important in 
this field. His ignorance of certain American works is the only sin of 
omission that can be justly charged to him. He knows only three of the 
nine published volumes of the Corpus Schwenckfeldianorum; he ignores 
H. E. Jacobs’s Lutheran Movement in England, and K. D. Macmillan’s 
Protestantism in Germany, by the perusal of each of which he might, in 
certain portions of his work, have profited not a little. But such omissions 
are few and almost negligible in comparison with the hundreds, and per- 
haps thousands, of authorities he has consulted. 

Next to his thoroughness in using the relevant literature, his accuracy 
in reproducing its content is remarkable. Though I cannot pretend to 
have followed him into every corner of the subject, I have tested some 
portions of his work carefully enough to be assured that it needs much less 
than the usual allowance for human fallibility. The skill with which he 
has extracted the pith of his authorities, has summarized their contribu- 
tions, and has worked the various and sometimes divergent material into a 
harmonious whole, is an achievement of a high order. When he does slip 
it is in an unimportant detail. His praise of Henry VIII’s Latin will not 
bear a critical examination (iii. 123) ; he does not know the name (Drechsel) 
of one of the Zwickau prophets (iii. 75) ; he omits the name of Lotzer from 
the list of probable authors of the Twelve Articles (iii. 190); he allows 
Luther only five of his six children (iv. 233) ; he doubts that Tyndale ever 
visited Wittenberg (iv. 353), not knowing the strong evidence that he 
matriculated there in May 1525. Nor has Dr. Mackinnon read the proof 
with all the care required in so authoritative a work. ‘ Justin ’ for ‘ Justus’ 
(iii. 13), ‘ Melanchthoni ’, as genitive, for ‘ Melanchthonis ’ (iii. 25, et alias), 
‘ Asperinges ’ for ‘ Aspergines ’ (iii. 238), ‘ Synecdoehe ’ for ‘ Synecdoche ’ 
(iii. 311), ‘ aluid ’ for ‘ aliud ’ (iv. 8), are examples of not infrequent typo- 
graphical errors. 

Those of us who prefer Clio plain in her neatness will account it to Dr. 
Mackinnon for righteousness that he has told his story in a straightforward 
manner, with little emotion and with still less artifice. Such locutions as 
‘up against the Anabaptists ’, ‘ riled by the Pope’, and ‘ enthuse’ strike 
rare discords in the tenor of a style usually pure and dignified, and some- 
times vigorous and engaging. The translations, while almost always 
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literally correct, seem tame. But, after all, it would take a Burke to wield 
Luther’s battle axe, a Hawthorne to keep fresh the flowers of his poetic 
humour, and a Carlyle to recoin such a word as ‘ verdriesslicissimus ’, which 
stares at us so mirthlessly through Dr. Mackinnon’s ‘ disconcerting’. The 
single inaccuracy that I have noted is the rendering of ‘ ainer natiirlich 
zimlichen faiste ’ as ‘ fairly portly’. That is what the words would mean 
in modern German ; but in the language of that day ‘ ziemlich’ meant 
“was gezieme ’, and ‘ feist’ meant ‘stout’ in the older and not in the 
newer English sense (iv. 230). 

As all men bear the defects of their qualities, it is not remarkable that 
Dr. Mackinnon’s mind, so capacious of learning and so crowded with fact, 
should be less creative in original thought than skilful in reproducing the 
material accumulated from others’ stores. The student who wishes to 
ascertain the current of present research and to find his way into the 
literature of any given subject connected with Luther’s life, will see in our 
author an indispensable guide. But the student who has followed closely 
the whole progress of Luther study during the past twenty years will find 
in this latest biography extremely little that is new. That no new sources 
have been uncovered is natural and to be expected. But the author's 
judgement, though independent, is confined to balancing authorities, or to 
choosing among them. Though he gives admirably judicious answers to 
all the questions that have been raised by others about Luther, he has not 
asked any new question himself. And it is rather in the asking of new 
questions than in giving new answers to old ones, that originality consists. 

Judiciousness is in itself, however, a considerable value. If we find little 
that is daring in our author, we shall still less find anything rash, or prema- 
ture, or paradoxical. In general, he has known how to hold the scales of 
justice true. Though a Protestant and a warm admirer of Luther, he is 
blinded neither by partiality nor by animosity. His work, it should be 
mentioned, has improved with each succeeding volume. The first two 
volumes were good ; the last two are better. In them the background is 
more fully painted in, so fully, indeed, that the expectations aroused by 
the word ‘ Reformation ’ in the title are not disappointed. The height of 
his achievement comes in the final sections in which an estimate of Luther’s 
Bible, preaching, catechism and hymns, and of his national and extra- 
national influence is offered. All this is rich and fine beyond the usual high 
level of the whole work. All labourers in the field he has so well cultivated 
will criticize him with diffidence and will thank him heartily for the delight, 
as well as the instruction, which they owe to his distinguished labours. 

PRESERVED SMITH. 


The Privy Council of England in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
1603-1784. By E. R. Turner. 2 vols. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1927-8.) 

The Cabinet Council of England in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
1622-1784. By E.R. Turner. Vol.i. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1930.) 


THE publication of volume i of the Cabinet Council was actually preceded 
by the sad news of the death of the author. We are informed that the 
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second volume will appear. It is perhaps as well to make clear what these 
volumes set out to do. The scope of the attempt has been somewhat 
obscured by a recent controversy. The main subject of that discussion was 
whether Professor Turner had correctly represented the situation in the 
sixteenth century. But, in reality, this discussion hardly touched the value 
of the book. The real work begins with the year 1603, and, owing to the 
chaos and difficulties of the Civil War period, we may even doubt if con- 
tinuous evidence can really be had before 1660. At any rate it is by the 
post-1660 period that Mr. Turner’s contribution will be judged. Here 
the information is much newer and research is infinitely more difficult, 
owing to the relative absence of printed records. Moreover, research in 
the manuscripts for Privy Council or Cabinet records from 1660-1784 is 
quite enough to occupy the whole lifetime of one scholar. We ought not 
to be surprised if there are points before 1603 over which Mr. Turner’s 
views are open to criticism, but we certainly ought to be grateful for 
the revelations from the mass of unpublished records between 1660 and 
1784. 

Some slight experience in this field enables me to say that the patience 
and industry of Mr. Turner are truly amazing. In details he may be found 
to be at fault though, after 1660 at least, I think it hard to find them. 
What, however, is not perhaps realized, is that he has gathered his informa- 
tion from the most scattered and diverse sources, and that his quotations 
often contain information not obtainable elsewhere, on subjects of great 
importance. Students of any particular event or incident between 1660- 
1784 would do well to consult Turner’s book and see if he has anything to 
say on their special subject. In the formal records the student will often 
find no light as to when Cabinet or Council decided to dispatch a naval ex- 
pedition or passed some critical phase in a negotiation, but will discover 
it quoted by Mr. Turner from a most unlikely place. There is not a 
better documenté work than Miss Foxcroft’s Halifar, but I think even 
Miss Foxcroft would find in Turner things about her period she does not 
know. He has fitted together from all kinds of sources a sort of patch- 
work quilt of miscellaneous information, most of it unsuspected or un- 
known. Even if he has done nothing else, Mr. Turner would deserve deep 
gratitude for thus making the way easier for others. Any student, who 
has been searching in vain for some critical decision, may thus strike gold 
in Mr. Turner’s claim. He has produced a dictionary of reference, a 
kind of card-index to sources of information about Privy and Cabinet 
Council for over four generations, which will always be of great value. It 
may of course be argued, these three volumes represent a collection of 
materials, but it requires a good deal of knowledge to appreciate how 
necessary such a collection is before any study of the evolution of Cabinet 
and Privy Council could be attempted. Probably such a collection must 
precede any formulation of definite views. 

It is perhaps true that Mr. Turner is a little too tentative in his con- 
clusions, but here again it is but too plain that no previous investigators 
have succeeded in presenting any convincing generalizations about the 
Cabinet. Turner has no difficulty in showing (Cabinet, i. 357-61) that 
Morley and Salomon. were wrong in their views of the relation of ‘ Cabinet 
to committee ’, and that even Michael and Sir William Anson erred, though 
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they had fuller knowledge. But Mr. Turner himself does not reveal, and 
it is probably impossible to reveal, what was the ‘Cabinet’ and what 
was the ‘Committee of Council’ between say, 1690 and 1710. Again, 
though he tells us a good deal about meetings of a few royal counsellors in 
the seventeenth century, and points out that that these took important 
decisions, he has to admit that (apart from the king) these bodies had no 
real basis. ‘ The term “‘ Cabinet or junto” was at times applied to some 
group of confidential advisers, not a Committee of the Council, or not 
regarded as such.’ Here is a pretty complete obscurity then. The most 
definite view of Mr. Turner is (Cabinet, i, p. viii) that ‘ after 1679, while 
it (the cabinet) had become in effect a small council itself, it ceased not 
to be regarded formally and legally as the committee for foreign affairs ’. 
But even this suggestion is open to many difficulties and is rather more 
definite than the facts appear to warrant. It tends also to conflict with 
other evidence. For the power of the king remained unimpaired after the 
creation of such bodies as standing committees, or even of the foreign 
committee. It is a very illuminating fact that Lord Granville could tell 
Pitt in 1761 (ante, xxi. 132) that ‘ he knew very well the king might take 
a foreign measure with his secretary of state only; but that if the king 
referr’d the matter to his council, the opinion of the majority of the council 
was the measure, the rest was only execution’. It would be easy to find 
instances of decisions involving executive acts taken in foreign affairs by 
a very few ministers throughout the eighteenth century. Professor Turner’s 
own article (ante, xxxii. 192-203) expressed an extreme scepticism as to 
the existence of the inner cabinet before the mid-eighteenth century. But 
Mr. Romney Sedgwick (ante, xxxiv. 290-302) had no difficulty in showing 
that there was an inner cabinet during the period 1739-40, though it had 
been previously denied by Sir William Anson that such evidence existed. 
This body was described by Lord Harrington at the time as ‘ the lords 
whom the king has usually consulted in all the secret affairs’. Now we 
have to face the fact that some such four or five ministers in fact took 
most of the decisions on many crucial occasions in the eighteenth century.) 
But there is no proof that the king was bound to refer these decisions to 
his ‘ Council’ (i.e. cabinet or foreign affairs committee). If he wished, 
apparently, he could refer them to a few ministers only, and for that 
reason the authority of neither ‘cabinet’ nor similar body could ever be 
really great. As soon as the younger Pitt came into office the situation 
altered, the confidential meetings were systematized, and a modern cabinet 
appeared soon developing all the attributes and characteristics it retained 
until 1916. 

In his two volumes on the Privy Council, Mr. Turner has the advantage 
of studying a definite institution with a defined form and an admittedly 
legal existence. There is much useful information on regulations and 
routine before 1645 (Privy Council, i, chs. iv—vii), as also on the Parlia- 
mentary and Protectorate period. On the very important question of the 


1 It does not seem to me that the absence of evidence is necessarily a disproof, 
because it is almost always by accident that such evidence is preserved. I gave 
evidence of the accidental preservation of some such small meetings during two years 


of Queen Anne’s reign (ante, xxxi. 293-4), and Mr. Sedgwick, as cited above, produced 
similar evidence for such meetings during 1739-40. 
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breakdown of the Privy Council and Temple’s scheme in 1679 (Privy 
Council, i, ch. xv—-xvi; ii, chs. xvii—xviii; and again Cabinet, i, ch. iv). 
Mr. Turner affords new information. But he hardly gives new views, 
though he makes it difficult to adhere to the old ones. But, speaking 
roughly, it may be said that he gives the impression that the Privy Council 
was a real, though a lessening, force in government throughout the seven- 
teenth century. The committees, intended to function as sections of the 
council, usually failed, and did not, therefore, greatly impair the authority 
of the council as a whole. The result of this failure was ultimately the 
breakdown of the council, for the sole remedy was the supersession of both 
privy council, and of committees, either by a few vigorous ministers 
meeting informally, or by a small efficient cabinet such as the younger Pitt 
set up in 1783. 

We are left therefore, as we began, with a confused impression. The 
difficulty of research into the working of Privy Council and Cabinet in- 
creases as the seventeenth century progresses. Forms remain, but the 
substance alters, and much of the truly important work was transacted in- 
formally or privately, so that records are most fragmentary where transac- 
tions are most secret or most weighty. It is possible that some one else may 
be able to express these developments in a more precise form, but even this 
possibility is open to doubt. One wanders from one committee to another 
in a sort of perpetual haze, and seeks for principles where everything was 
indefinite. Perhaps a detailed diary of a mid-eighteenth-century statesman, 
if discovered, might reveal the secrets. But even this is uncertain, for the 
immense files of Newcastle and Hardwicke papers have not revealed 
decisive evidence. In any case Mr. Turner’s collection of materials must 
always be the starting-point of all research on the nature of the cabinet. 

Haro_p TEMPERLEY. 


A Bibliography of Oliver Cromwell. A list of printed materials relating to 
Oliver Cromwell, together with a list of portraits and caricatures. By 
Witsur Cortez Aspotr. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1929.) 


IN a very interesting preface, Professor Abbott comments upon the difficul- 
ties that beset a bibliographer even when he has accumulated his material, 
‘the problem of selection and arrangement’. That problem may be in- 
soluble if the attempt be made to satisfy at once the needs of the specialist 
and the novice, of the student who only desires a short cut to the most 
important sources and monographs, and of the scholar who hopes to make 
an exhaustive study. Probably there is no better way to satisfy the needs 
of the novice than by such a sketch of the development of Cromwellian 
scholarship as Dr. Abbott furnishes in his introduction. It is open to 
question, however, whether the arrangement he adopts is the most suitable 
to make this vast collection of titles of Cromwelliana easy of access to a 
specialist. The method here is simply to print the items in alphabetical 
order under the year of publication. Chronology should be the basis of any 
bibliographical classification, but there is no point in any alphabetical order 
in the body of the book inasmuch as there is an index at the end. It would 
have been preferable to group together the general items, and then to list 
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the remainder in the order of the events to which they refer. Thus under 
“1642 ’ the numerous items on Edgehill should have been listed together. 
It would have been better, moreover, to begin with Cromwell’s literary 
remains, and to supply a complete list of these with their present resting 
place, if known, and of all their reprints. The speeches might have been 
similarly treated. <A third section might have contained all the biographies 
and studies exclusively devoted to Oliver Cromwell or mainly relating to 
him. It may be unreasonable to go farther. To divide the other titles into 
a fourth section of books with important contributions to Cromwell’s 
biography, and into a fifth for those with incidental references, would 
demand a knowledge so vast and yet so exact that only one or two scholars 
in any generation could essay the task with confidence. 

Little fault can be found with the selection here presented. If anything, 
it is too generous. Probably a quarter of the titles could be deleted without 
the omission of anything material. Of the first nineteen items, about half 
have no more connexion with Cromwell than with his contemporaries. 
There are few errors relative to the number of titles. Occasionally, but only 
occasionally, the reader gets the impression that the editor may not have 
seen some of the items. Thus the speech of Fiennes was not delivered 
in 1641 but in 1642 (no. 14); 1650 is an impossible date for a French 
pamphlet on James Naylor’s extravagances (no. 491) ; the Life of Monk by 
E. F. Ward refers to Christopher the son, not to George the father (no. 2591). 
The omissions are nearly all of later works whose inclusion may be optional. 
The Poetry of Anna Matilda (1788) has Waller’s commendation of Cromwell’s 
conduct early in 1645. Miss Eva Scott’s The Travels of the King might well 
be noted along with The King in Exile of which it is a continuation. Perhaps 
James B. Mozley’s Essays deserve insertion for the hostile estimate of 
Cromwell by a high churchman, and W. R. Scott’s Joint Stock Companies 
furnishes several important particulars. Although it would not be difficult to 
enumerate other errors of omission or commission, whoever uses this biblio- 
graphy will easily forgive a few slips in his gratitude for so valuable a guide 
to Cromwellian literature. The elaborate analysis of the relevant items in 
periodicals and such collections as the reports of the Historical Manuscript 
Commission will save months of drudgery. Dr. Abbott applies to biblio- 
graphy Dr. Johnson’s description of lexicography as a task ‘ that requires 
neither the light of learning nor the activity of genius’. Perhaps this hard 
saying is true. Yet Dr. Abbott has the consolation of knowing that long 
after best-sellers of to-day or biographies in the new style have been for- 
gotten, his name will be held in grateful remembrance while men continue to 
study the life of the greatest, though not the most typical, of modern 
Englishmen. Goprrey Davies. 


Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts relating to English affairs existing 
in the archives and collections of Venice and in other libraries of Northern 
Italy. Vol. xxix, 1653-4. Edited by Aten B. Hinps. (London: 
Stationery Office, 1929.) 


In his preface the editor sums up very fairly the merits and demerits of the 
reports of Paulucci. They were mainly based on royalist sources—indeed 
their similarity to the newsletters in the Clarendon manuscripts is sometimes 
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remarkable—and biassed by royalist sympathies. On the other hand, they 
were regular and voluminous, and present a substantially accurate record of 
these two years if allowance is made for prejudice against Puritanism and, 
especially, against Cromwell. One reason for this prejudice may be that 
Paulucci holds the Protector responsible for the anti-Catholic measures 
which culminated in the execution of a priest, John Southworth, with the 
usual barbarities, although it is admitted that Cromwell only permitted the 
law to take its course with reluctance. Generally, full justice is done to 
Cromwell’s ability, but otherwise his character is loaded with charges of 
ambition cloaked in deceitful humility. There are a few personal details : 
that he placates the people by visiting the churches with a big Bible under 
his arm, that he is looking utterly careworn, that his external demeanour is 
always very humble and modest and free from vainglory at the universal 
submission shown to him, and that fear of assassination causes him to carry 
firearms on all occasions. The account here of his mother’s dying words to 
him leaves rather a different impression from Thurloe’s report (Vaughan, 
Protectorate, 1. 81), but even so hostile a witness testifies to ‘the filial affection 
and great respect ’’ her son always expressed towards her. 

As Paulucci was maintained in London to report on the probable dura- 
tion of the existing government, it is natural that he should devote especial 
attention to the dangers, external and internal, threatening its existence. 
His accounts of naval battles are useless, though there is a graphic and 
detailed relation of the fight off Leghorn when Appleton was defeated by 
Vangalen which is very unfavourable to Badiley. Nevertheless, there are 
valuable details about pressing both seamen and landsmen for the fleet, 
drafting soldiers for service at sea, and the scarcity of coal in London after 
the Dutch victory at Dungeness. It is interesting to note that Sir Oliver 
Fleming, Master of the Ceremonies and apparently in high favour at White- 
hall, remarked of the English claim to sovereignty at sea that ‘ this essential 
point was the chief cause of the present war’. Another dispatch reports 
that on the conclusion of peace the Navigation Act was at once enforced ; 
‘otherwise the ships of the United Provinces, being worked with fewer 
hands and at a cheaper rate, would take all the trade out of English hands.’ 
The effect on European opinion of the English naval supremacy may perhaps 
be judged from the pope’s statement : ‘ He who is master of the sea makes 
himself lord of the land as well. It has been so in the past and always will be.’ 

There are many references to public opinion in England and particularly 
in London, but they are too coloured by Paulucci’s hatred for Cromwell to 
be entirely trustworthy. He does not generalize on the English people, but 
his few comments are not flattering. The effect of the Civil Wars in destroy- 
ing traditional restraints, which Clarendon laments, is also noted by the 
Venetian. ‘ Practically every private person claims a potential voice and 
liberty to act as he pleases, however unbecoming or unreasonable it may be.’ 
He thinks that Englishmen were more influenced by ambition than by 
religion and were much impressed with their own importance. 

The preface to this volume is a valuable résumé of its contents, and the 
notes illustrate passages in the text which students might otherwise find 
puzzling, or supply additional information not easily accessible. 


GopFREY DavIEs. 
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Das Ende der Habsburger in Spanien. Von Prinz ADALBERT VON BAYERN. 
2 Bande. (Miinchen: Bruckmann, 1929.) 


Or the four great German dynasties—Habsburg, Hohenzollern, Wettin, 
and Wittelsbach—which inherited or acquired the old secular electorates, 
the Wittelsbachs can claim the longest and the most continuous prominence 
in German history. Reckoned in the aggregate their territories equalled 
or surpassed the German dominions of any one of the other electors, at any 
rate until an overgrown Prussia was built up in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. That they played a less imposing part on the European 
stage than the Habsburgs and Hohenzollerns was due mainly to the early 
division of the family into two lines, the Palatine and the Bavarian, to the 
bitter rivalry between them, aggravated for more than a century by 
religious differences, and to the further splitting of the Palatine line into 
numerous minor branches. But there was one period, the second half of the 
seventeenth century when the Wittelsbachs emerged into peculiar promi- 
nence, and there was a moment at the end of the century when they seemed 
destined to become one of the great dynasties of Europe. The treaty of 
Westphalia gave them two secular electorates, which no other family could 
boast, while the Bavarian branch had succeeded in converting the ecclesi- 
astical electorate of Cologne into a private appanage of their own. When 
in 1685 the Roman Catholic Neuburgs succeeded the Protestant house of 
Simmern in the Palatinate, the difference of religion, which had driven 
the heads of the two main branches into opposite camps, came to an end. 
Both lines, and especially the Palatine line, were fertile at a time when 
other dynasties were approaching extinction. Fortunate marriages seemed 
to promise as extensive gains to the Wittelsbachs as they had brought in past 
years to the Habsburgs. A Swedish marriage placed three successive cadets 
of the Palatine house upon the throne of Sweden. The services rendered 
by Maximilian Emmanuel of Bavaria in the Turkish war earned for him the 
vice-royalty of the Netherlands from Spain, and from the Emperor Leopold I 
the hand of the Archduchess Maria Antonia, who inherited from her Spanish 
mother the strongest legal claim to succeed her childless uncle in the vast 
dominions of Spain. At thesame time three Palatine princesses sat as queen- 
consorts upon European thrones. The eldest daughter of John William.of 
Neuburg, since 1685 elector Palatine, was the third wife of the emperor and 
the mother of his two sons, while two of her younger sisters were succes- 
sively married to Charles II of Spain and to Peter II of Portugal. 

It is on this period in the history of the family and especially on the last 
decade of the century, when the succession in Spain had become the 
dominant problem in European politics, that Prince Adalbert has con- 
centrated his attention. He has produced a very substantial work, perhaps 
unduly swollen by digressions of very partial relevance and by excessive 
dilation on detail. His style, too, is that of a chronicler rather than of an 
historian. He narrates facts but abstains from explaining them. Allowing, 
however, for these defects, the work displays notable learning, and, thanks 
to the author’s familiarity with continental galleries, has been enriched by 
a large number of interesting portraits and other illustrations. The first 
volume, the larger of the two, is essentially introductory, and is divided 
into three parts. The opening section deals with the political, social, 
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intellectual, and economic organization of Spain under the later Habsburg 
kings. The second sketches the general history of Europe, and more 
particularly of Spain, from the opening of the Thirty Years’ war to 1690, 
the year in which Charles II lost his first wife, Marie Louise of Orleans. 
The third and most important part traces in considerable detail the history 
of the various divisions of the Wittelsbach house and of their relations with 
Spain down to the same date. In this section Prince Adalbert begins to 
supplement the secondary authorities which have hitherto been his guide 
by references to the archives at Munich and elsewhere. 

This very elaborate introduction brings Prince Adalbert to what is 
really his main subject, which fills the second volume, the history of Spain 
and of Europe during the decade (1691-1700) in which the Wittelsbach 
princess, Maria Anna of Neuburg, was the wife of Charles II of Spain. The 
story of the youthful queen is told with remorseless insistence upon its 
depressing and often revolting details. Maria Anna’s mother boasted that 
she had been twenty-three times in child-bed, and that eight of her sons and 
six of her daughters had grown to maturity. From the Spanish point of 
view the bride was chosen in the hope that she would bring some of this 
much-needed fertility to the failing Habsburgs in Spain. On the other hand, 
the marriage was promoted from Vienna in the confident expectation that 
the young queen would induce her childless husband to bequeath the suc- 
cession to her sister’s son, the Archduke Charles. Both the Spanish hope 
and the Austrian expectation were disappointed. Maria Anna found herself 
married to a husband who had no physical, moral, or mental backbone. 
Although, for personal and political reasons, reports of her pregnancy were 
frequently circulated, there was never the slightest prospect of issue. Nor, in 
spite of her strenuous efforts, was the queen able to gratify the wishes of her 
sister and her brother-in-law in Vienna. For the first five years of her married 
life her influence over Charles II was more than counterbalanced by that of 
his mother, Maria Anna of Austria, the widow of Philip IV, who was devoted 
to the interests of her grand-daughter, Maria Antonia, and, after his birth, to 
those of her great-grandson, the electoral prince of Bavaria. After the death 
of the queen dowager in 1696 the young queen prevailed so far as to annul 
her husband’s first will, which gave the succession to the electoral prince. 
But, when the first partition treaty provoked the drawing up of a second will 
in 1698, the electoral prince was again preferred to the other claimants. It is 
a familiar story that both the will and the treaty were nullified by the tragic 
death (6 February 1699) of the boy upon whom all the sanguine expectations 
of the Bavarian Wittelsbachs were based. A second partition treaty in 1700 
led up to the final testament of the dying king, and again Maria Anna was 
defeated when ecclesiastical pressure extorted the fatal bequest to the Bour- 
bon Philip of Anjou, which proved the prelude to the great European war. 

Prince Adalbert’s researches deepen rather than extend our knowledge 
of transactions which have been described over and over again by historians 
of greater distinction and of superior literary skill. The French and Austrian 
dispatches from Madrid in this period have been disclosed and commented 
upon by Mignet, Legrelle, Gaedeke, and others. Stanhope’s letters have 
been quoted by Lord Mahon, and many of them have been published in the 
Lexington Papers. But few people can have been familiar with the letters 
written to her home by Maria Anna herself and by her German companions, 
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especially her unattractive lady-in-waiting, Countess Berlepsch, and her 
devoted medical attendant, Dr. Geleen. The numerous quotations from 
these letters, wearisome as they sometimes are from their repetitions, 
constitute Prince Adalbert’s chief contribution to Spanish history in this 
momentous decade, and it is a contribution of considerable value. 

Prince Adalbert follows the fortunes of his unheroic heroine, Maria 
Anna, after the death of Charles II had deprived her of all influence and 
importance. In view of her consistent opposition to the Bourbon claims, it 
was impossible for her to be a persona grata to Philip V, and before he came 
to Madrid she was compelled to retire to Toledo. But she suffered no other 
molestation, though she had the usual difficulty in enforcing her pecuniary 
claims on the Spanish exchequer. It was in the end a misfortune for her 
that the early successes of the allies and the adhesion of Portugal to their 
cause brought the war and the Austrian claimant to the peninsula. When 
her nephew was actually proclaimed king as Charles III, Maria Anna began 
to count upon some adequate reward for her loyal support of Habsburg 
interests. But Castilian loyalty and French assistance enabled Philip V 
to hold his crown against his rival, and the widowed queen, as the penalty 
of her short-lived exultation, had to quit Spain and take up her residence at 
Bayonne. There she lived in impotent seclusion while her enemy, the 
Princess Orsini, ruled at the court of Philip V and his first wife, Maria 
Louisa of Savoy. A gleam of brightness came when Maria Louisa died and 
Alberoni adroitly persuaded the Orsini that Elizabeth Farnese would be a 
conveniently docile successor. Elizabeth’s mother had been one of the 
numerous sisters of Maria Anna, and the niece paid a visit to her aunt 
at Bayonne on her journey to Spain. It may well have been that some 
hints from the older queen encouraged the younger one to dismiss the 
Princess Orsini on her own authority after their first interview. This action, 
bolder than any she had herself dared to attempt, must have been gratifying 
to Maria Anna, but it was not followed by the expected invitation to return 
to the Spanish court. It was not till 1738 that the old feud with the Bourbon 
king was at last forgiven, and Maria Anna was allowed to spend her last 
days at Guadalaxara, where she died in 1740, the same year which wit- 
nessed the death of her nephew, Charles VI, for whose sake she had incurred 
so much unpopularity and humiliation. RicHarD LopeeE. 






The Cambridge History of India. Volume v. British India, 1497-1858. 
Edited by H. H. Dopweti. (Cambridge: University Press, 1929.) 


Besiwes the East India Company’s development this volume deals with 
four great Indian peoples outside the Moghul sphere—Marathas, Afghans, 
Sikhs, and Burmese—and much of its space is devoted to their politics 
and to their internal conditions, and affords a valuable insight into 
these. 

The opening chapters unfold the pageant of the great European powers 
passing on their eastern adventures one after another. In the Indian Ocean 
Portugal found the Muslim Arab fleets in undisturbed possession. Sir 
Denison Ross gives a vivid picture of their first encounters. For fifty years 
the Portuguese merchants, soldiers, and missionaries dominated the Eastern 
seas. As early as 1592, however, enterprising merchants of Amsterdam 
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formed a Company for trade to the East. Portugal had never done more 
than bring her spiceries to Lisbon. It was the Dutch who for the most part 
loaded the goods for distribution in northern Europe; the conquest by 
Spain in 1580 cut them off from this as rebels, and so drove them to the 
greater venture. They were better navigators than the Portuguese, many 
of them had served on the ships of Portugal and knew the points where her 
grasp on the East was insecure. Dr. Gey] tells their story lucidly. 

An important feature of the account of the French endeavours is the 
emphasis laid upon the work of Bussy throughout. ‘ From the first Bussy 
had understood how to manage Indian princes, showing due deference 
and doing nothing without permission. . . . More than anything else these 
rare and happy talents established French supremacy at Hyderabad, which 
reacted on the work of Dupleix by setting up a counterpoise to those 
sometimes unlucky, but always indecisive events of the Carnatic’ (p. 134). 
The reason for Dupleix’s failure in Professor Dodwell’s view was the division 
of his forces. ‘Frenchmen,’ he says (p. 140), ‘ will ever regret that Dupleix 
did not confine his efforts to the Carnatic ; with united forces he might 
have triumphed over Trichinopoly before the patience of the Company was 
tired out, and then, if it was resolved to go farther, the way was open.’ 
How far his failure was the fault of authority at home is discussed on p. 133, 
where Mr. Dodwell shows that Dupleix did not make his plans clear soon 
enough, and that Louis was preoccupied by the American interest. 

Sir William Foster’s account of the first contacts of the English with 
India brings out the curious interplay of royal and mercantile energies which 
even then obtained. This chapter gives a valuable analysis of the objects 
of this early commerce (p. 92) and the difficulties of traffic and finance, 
and shows the revival of prosperity after Cromwell’s day, the Company 
paying dividends of 20 per cent. and 40 per cent. in the sixties. With the 
‘Glorious revolution’ came a time of trouble till the rivalries were settled 
by the reorganization of ‘The English Company trading to the East 
Indies ’ and the ‘ Old Company ’ as The United Company in 1709, in accord- 
ance with an award of Godolphin’s, and implying a power in parliament to 
exert control and receive some financial assistance. 

The story of Bengal is taken up by Mr. Dodwell. He disposes of the 
recent attempt to explain away the story of the Black Hole on the ground 
that Holwell is not a safe witness and is not corroborated, by showing that 
even if Holwell ‘ touched up his story’, ‘the main outlines still remain’ 
and that it agrees with that of Cooke ; that the tragedy is referred to by 
Clive, Watson, and Pigot ; and that Holwell’s critics, such as Watts, ‘ who 
disliked Holwell so much, and criticized his assertions so sharply, makes no 
attack upon this’; nor does Drake repudiate it. In discussing Suraj-ud- 
daula’s motives the editor points to ‘ fear of European military aggression ’ 
as the main one, but he himself shows that the condition of Calcutta could 
give no grounds for this at the time, and Suraj-ud-Daula was surely in a 
position to secure ample information on the point. But economic and 
financial aggression was a very real grievance; both the abuse of the 
dustuck and the encroachment of the private trade were depleting his 
treasury. The evidence of David Rannie supports the view that the ‘franks 
granted for trade’ was the nawab’s vital grievance. 

The Seven Years’ war is the turning-point in the imperial rivalry of 
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France and Great Britain. Mr. Dodwell considers that ‘Clive had a 
supreme faculty for seeing into the heart of a situation undistracted by 
side-issues ’, but this is surely true only in the military sphere. 

Of the problems left by the Dual system three belong to the relations 
of Crown and Company, and these are discussed in chapter x. Mr. Roberts 
shows that neither politicians, directors, nor servants of the Company can 
escape responsibility, and indeed the speculative greed of the public must 
share heavily in this. The attempt at reform embodied in the Regulating 
Act was ill digested,! and here Clive’s advice was a prime factor. As 
was said at the time, ‘ Parliament was precipitate and individuals were 
intemperate’; and Warren Hastings, who had to implement the new 
system, suffered accordingly. 

Warren Hastings receives stringent if fair treatment at Mr. Roberts’s 
hands in chapter xi. What part of his reforms was his own and how much 
due to the directors is carefully weighed. Mr. Roberts considers Hastings’s 
defence of his appointment of the Munni Begam, in that ‘her interest must 
lead her to concur with all the designs of the Company and to solicit their 
patronage ’, to be ‘of a highly questionable nature’. This seems unduly 
severe ; no undue influence was involved, Hastings was not a believer in 
Clive’s policy of masking the Company’s influence ; all his acts at this time 
aim, on the contrary, at making perfectly clear the English responsibility 
for good government in Bengal, and it was only by directly influencing the 
Durbar that he could hope to bring the Nizamut into harmony with the 
Duani. Again, Hastings is accused of compromising with evil and giving up 
the struggle for reformation because he objected to the directors’ orders for 
retrospective punishments, especially on Mohamed Reza Khan and Shitab 
Roy. His conduct in the Rohilla war is declared ‘ at its worst an error in 
judgement’ ; but a graver charge and one from which he cannot be cleared 
is that of unpardonable laxity in his own and public financial affairs. It 
is impossible to understand how Hastings could permit his banyan to hold 
farms, and the immense increase which he procured in salaries, while right 
in principle, seems to be excessive in amount. Yet the case is summed up 
as ‘a great series of reforms’ and ‘a fine record of devoted and laborious 
work’. Itis in his relations with Francisand Nandkumar that Mr. Roberts’s 
strictures seem more severe than the evidence warrants. Of the duel he 
says: ‘It almost appears as though Hastings, despairing of any other 
method of freeing himself of his opponent, was purposely content with a 
mere verbal promise, intending afterwards to force a quarrel upon Francis’ ; 
and, ‘He had forced on the meeting with great deliberation and most 
clearly intended to disable his adversary.’ Such elaborate intrigue was 
utterly foreign to Hastings’s character, whereas Francis is described by his 
latest critic as ‘ with all the unscrupulousness of a Borgia’.?_ Of Hastings’s 
relations with the councillors generally he writes : ‘ we cannot but see that 
his approval or disapproval of his colleagues varied accordingly as they 
were prepared, or refused, to sink their personality in his’, and supports 
this by an affronted remark of Barwell, ‘ he expects the abilities of all shall 
be subservient to his views ’, although admitting that Barwell was presently 
quite won over to Hastings’s support and that Hastings’s ‘defiant approval 


1 See Weitzman, W. Hastings and Philip Francis, p. 16. 
? Weitzman, op. cit. p. 134. 
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of his own actions’ was ‘ generally entirely justified’. In truth, men of the 
stature of Hastings may be forgiven some impatience of the colleagues with 
whom they must keep in step on the march to great achievements. 

In the matter of the assignment of the revenues in the Carnatic, the 
editor shows the difficulties with which Macartney was hedged and which 
ultimately caused him to resign, ‘rather than carry out a policy which 
could lead to nothing except misgovernment’; and decides that the ulti- 
mate cause of friction was the lack of definition of the powers of the Bengal 
and Madras governments. This, he says, ‘was due to the neglects of those 
who drew the Regulating Act.’ Miss Weitzman throws some light on this 
point,’ and indicates that it was the deliberate policy of George III, ‘ who 
upon my (L. Sulivan) plan could not grasp the whole patronage of the 
Company, which the Bill does effectually and in fact renders the Governor- 
General a splendid Cypher.’ 

The Revenue Administration of Bengal is examined by Mr. Rams- 
botham from the date of the assumption of the duani. ‘ Confusion 
reigned both in the provinces of justice and revenue.’ Hastings’s attempts 
to deal with these problems consisted in (i) a fresh assessment, (ii) a re- 
newal of the ‘farms’, (iii) a reorganization of the courts of justice. In all 
the work was of necessity experimental, since the only experience to guide 
him was the management since 1760 of Burdwan, Midnapore, and Chitta- 
gong. He adopted, therefore, his ‘ Rule of False ’, trusting in true English 
fashion to practice to disclose the best system. The prime difficulty is 
shown to have lain in discovering the real value of the lands since all records 
were in the hands of the kanungoes, who systematically conspired with the 
holders to withhold or falsify the information. Governor Verelst had recog- 
nized this obstacle, but the supervisors he set up failed to overcome it. 
Hastings had to employ young, inexperienced boys as collectors, and the 
writer shows that they did make honest efforts in their courts to help the 
peasants though their instructions forced them to tax them heavily. In 
1773 these were displaced, and provincial councils set up and the district 
work committed to native duans. This arrangement had only lasted six 
months, but already began to fail when the Regulating Act threw every- 
thing into fresh confusion. Nothing could be done till March 1775, when 
Hastings proposed a fresh inquiry, urging with Barwell’s support leases for 
one or two lives, to secure continuity of tenure. Francis opposed this in 
favour of turning the Zamindars into landowners, and this mistake was 
finally perpetuated by Cornwallis; but Hastings could not form his Per- 
manent Plan till 1781. A committee of four English and one native duan 
presided at Calcutta ; collectors were once more installed in the districts 
and kanungoes replaced. Mr. Ramsbotham maintains that this plan ‘in 
practice broke down at every point’ owing to centralization, to the 
authority of the duans and to the restoration of the kanungoes, but he 
points to ‘ the growing influence of officers with district experience’ and 
‘the wholesome influence exerted on the board by practical men’ during 
this time as leading to the changes in 1786 when ‘ the district officer comes 
into his own’ under Cornwallis. Despite the quarrels of 1774-6 and the 
temporary shifts of 1776-81 the Company’s servants had by devoted 
assiduity arrived at ‘a just and humane collection of the land revenue’. 


1 Op. cit. p. 209. 
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Cornwallis brought to the work the strength of his independent status and 
standard and ‘ embodies fitly the new spirit of Indian rule’. He established 
the English civil service firmly, separating Revenue from Justice and giving 
the collectors in the new enlarged districts judicial powers in criminal as well 
as civil cases and adequate salaries ; he reformed the Board of Trade, making 
examples of corrupt and negligent members. His decision in favour of a 
Decennial Settlement was based on the views originally spread in England by 
Francis and Shore ; but the responsibility for making it permanent is here 
shown to have lain with Pitt and Dundas in opposition to Shore’s advice. 
Other valuable sections on internal administration are Mr. Gwynn’s 
account of Madras affairs and Mr. Edwards’s description of Maratha methods. 
The volume closes with an examination of the wax and wane of 
sovereignty, that of the Moghuls and that of the British in India. Lack of 
definite public law in the East is shown to obscure the validity of claims 
to sovereignty. The basis of English authority was different in each of the 
Presidencies, and it is out of the Zamindari authority in Bengal that 
British powers arose. After Plassey, ‘ Moghul sovereignty still stood, but 
a large breach had been made in it,’ and ‘ the legal view undoubtedly was 
that British sovereignty was established in Calcutta, in the twenty-four 
Parganas and in the districts of Burdwan, Midnapore, and Chittagong ceded 
by Mir Kasim, but not in the duanni districts’, and this is ‘ taken for 
granted’ in the Regulating Act and recognized by France in 1763, 
though contested again later. Strictly speaking the three ceded districts 
were on the same footing as the duanni districts, for Kasim’s grant was one 
of the revenues not of the territory, and their inclusion in this statement 
seems questionable. Hastings in 1772 frankly repudiated the Moghul’s 
claims to sovereignty, but Francis persuaded the majority of their validity 
and urged his reinstatement, while the directors and the ministers fluctu- 
ated but tried on the whole to maintain the mask of the nawab’s authority 
as Clive had done. Cornwallis treats the forms of respect and diplomatic 
courtesies as ‘ pompous, unmeaning jargon’. Wellesley, with the Moghul 
his captive, allowed them to continue, but Lord Moira extinguished ‘ the 
fiction ’, and in 1835 the Company and King replaced the Moghul on the 
coinage. The influence which this theory had on the Mutiny is shown to 
be negligible. M. E. Monckton Jones. 





A History of the British Army. By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. Vol. xiii. 
(London : Macmillan, 1930.) 


Tuis is the concluding volume of a great work. It is also the most interest- 
ing, for the author has written with a verve, highly characteristic of his 
style, of the last exploits of the ‘old army’. He does not intend to extend 
his work to the days of the Cardwell scheme. The old army, as he has told 
us often before, was really a mere bundle of proprietary regiments, which 
were thrown into brigades and divisions after a war had broken out, but 
without them the country would have had no fighting men. The faults 
strike the eye at once, but officers and men did their duty as far as they 
were able. The period includes the Crimea, the Mutiny, the China war, the 
Magdala campaign, and the fighting in New Zealand. 

The author’s conclusions concerning the Crimea are much the same as 
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those of Sir Edward Hamley. Popular excitement, a weak government 
pushed into war by a few resolute men and by the newspapers, a leap in 
the dark into an unexplored country, insufficient resources, a bad time of 
the year, cholera raging in both armies, a dying French commander-in- 
chief and a frightened successor, under such conditions what could 
Lord Raglan have done better than he did? Even to-day thoughtless 
writers seem to think that it is sufficient to talk about ‘ muddling through 
somehow ’ and ‘lions led by asses’. In those days, during the horrible 
winter, both the British public and the newspapers which pretended to be 
representative of it seemed to think it a matter of duty to put all the blame 
upon Raglan and his staff, and hysteria prevented calm judgement. Sir 
John has indeed not emphasized in particular, much to our surprise, the atti- 
tude of The Times and the first of the modern school of war correspondents, 
Dr. Russell. It was so easy to find fault, and thus to satisfy the popular 
craving at home to find some scapegoat who ought to be hung. But, like 
Sir Edward, he has come to the only possible conclusion, namely, that years 
of economy had prevented reform at a time when it was possible, that 
arrangements could not be perfected in a moment during the war, and that 
after searching inquiries the bitterest opponents had to withdraw. Very 
severe words are used about Lord Panmure, ‘ a moral coward in high place’. 
The picture given of Lord Raglan is striking. He did not shine in battle, 
but his sane advice to his French colleagues, which was continually dis- 
regarded, his tact and courtesy towards them, his quiet determination to 
do his duty and to uphold his subordinate officers, who were so bitterly 
attacked, and above all his calm courage throughout the winter, when he 
shared the hardships of his men, all contributed to the final success after 
his death. Of course that success was primarily due to the French, who 
could be and were strongly reinforced. But in the meantime the old army 
was being killed off while its successors were being trained. The fighting 
spirit was clearly shown at the Alma and at Inkerman ; each was not a 
‘soldiers’ battle’ but a ‘regimental officers’ battle’, to which Sir John 
might have added ‘both commissioned and non-commissioned ’. 

He has dealt sanely with many other points, Napoleon’s constant inter- 
ference which shook so much Canrobert’s nerves, the connexion by electric 
cable for the first time in history of an army in the field with the home 
capitals, which made such interference possible, the part played by the 
Turks and the Italians, the enrolment, for the last time in our history, of 
German mercenaries—the reviewer has frequently been informed by 
officers who remembered them, and by one of his own colleagues at school 
who had been a Lutheran pastor in one of the regiments, that they were 
extremely fine men, and that many of them served both at the Cape and 
in India after the peace—the excellence of the reconstituted army in the 
winter of 1855-6, and even its superiority to the French in the latter year, 
the prodigious Russian losses and exhaustion, and Napoleon’s decision to 
make peace as the honour of France was now satisfied. 

The Mutiny chapters are not so impressive, but show good judgement, 
though there is little new to be said. Colin Campbell does not shine in 
these pages. But Hugh Rose stands out, and the Central India campaign of 
1858 in pursuit of Tantia Topi is presented as the story of almost incredible 
endurance in the hottest season of the year. The most interesting fact in the 
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China war is the excellence of the discipline by which Hope Grant preserved 
the honour of the British arms while the French were looting unashamedly ; 
the story of the Relief of the Legations at the beginning of the present 
century is equally honourable, for, though a few officers did defy orders 
and carried off loot, the vast majority loyally obeyed and abstained. 

The Magdala campaign is peculiarly interesting, for Napier and his 
staff set to work in a quiet and orderly manner in an unknown and un- 
mapped country. The New Zealand campaigns show what may be called 
the ordinary features of such fighting, especially the friction between 
colonials and regulars, and the colonials of that date were not the best of 
their kind, seeming to think that the duty of the regular army was to win 
for them the land of the Maoris. 

Perhaps I may be allowed, as this is the last volume of this work that 
I shall have to review, to state how much I owe to Sir John. I am conscious 
that I have reviewed him from the arm-chair, without sufficient practical 
and technical knowledge such as naturally the reviewers in service magazines 
were and are able to show. My qualification has been that for very many 
years I taught history to generation after generation of schoolboy candi- 
dates for Woolwich and Sandhurst, and had to learn, as well as to teach 
them, both the history and the spirit of the profession which they had 
chosen, a profession frequently criticized by the ignorant at home. Sir 
John’s writings have always struck me as remarkably sane, showing indeed 
a well-balanced judgement which the wilder critics ought to study carefully. 
It is sad to say good-bye. The last remark that I should like to make is that 
the first half of the first volume needs re-writing. J. E. Morris. 


The Rise and Fall of Germany's Colonial Empire, 1884-1918. By Mary E. 
TownsEND, Ph.D. (New York: Macmillan, 1930.) 


Few historians will go so far as Professor Hayes who states in his introduc- 
tion to this book that the story of the pre-war German colonies ‘ promises 
eventually to rival, if not to surpass in human interest and significance, the 
romantic story of the rise and fall of the old French colonial empire’ ; but, 
if Dr. Townsend cannot hope to rival Parkman, she has written a very 
interesting and useful book. Based on contemporary printed material, 
naturally German for the most part—Reichstag debates, Die Grosse Politik, 
official reports, contemporary newspapers, and so forth—it throws new 
light on some important questions. As to Bismarck’s attitude to the 
colonial movement, Dr. Townsend gives reasons for doubting the inference 
that has usually been drawn from his Kein Kolonialmensch speech in 1889. 
The book, indeed, is far more concerned with imperial policy at home than 
colonial administration overseas ; and its main interest and value lie in its 
close examination of the reactions of German imperialism on international 
relations and on German public opinion. The chapters on Bismarck’s 
diplomacy, on William II’s ‘ New Course ’, and on the connexion between 
German policies in Morocco and in the Near East before the war are the best 
in the book. Anti-colonial sentiment is fully and fairly described, though, 
after the author’s own account of Socialist opinion, it seems an overstate- 
ment to speak of the ‘ all but universal enthusiasm for the prosecution of a 
vigorous colonial policy’ in 1914. Outside the German field Dr. Townsend’s 
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touch is less sure. The fact of German colonization in Eastern Europe 
hardly justifies, for example, such an historical generalization as that ‘Un- 
like France, a territorially fixed unit and therefore static, Germany has no 
material, clear-cut frontiers and has therefore always been dynamic ’ (p. 4). 
Students of colonial administration will be disappointed with the 
relatively cursory treatment of the overseas field; but a full account of 
events in the colonies as well as of imperial politics in Europe is not to be 
expected in a single volume, nor from a writer without personal acquaintance 
with conditions and traditions on the spot. As it is, Dr. Townsend’s sum- 
mary survey is comprehensive and, on the whole, impartial, more impartial 
than might be expected from her sources and sympathies. She writes with 
evident admiration of the methods and achievements of the reformed or 
‘ scientific ’ system adopted from 1907 onwards, but she describes as fully 
and fairly the ‘ very dark chapter’ which preceded it, the ‘ flagrant mis- 
government’ of the African colonies by the early Companies and the 
subsequent ‘ wholesale concession policy’ of the Imperial Government 
‘under which the colonies were sadly and devastatingly exploited’. It is 
only when she enters the murky atmosphere of the war that her judgement 
is seriously deflected. Much of the war propaganda, it is now admitted, was 
indefensible ; but after reading the author’s account of events before 1907 
one is startled to find it suggested that all the Allies’ criticisms of German 
colonial administration were ‘ war-lies’. As regards the charge that the 
Allies violated the Berlin Act of 1885 as to the neutrality of the Congo 
Basin, a casual reader might suppose that the passage printed as a quota- 
tion (p. 363) is from the text of Article xi, from which, as a matter of fact, 
it differs on the essential issue; or that Togoland was within the Congo 
Basin and not at least 800 miles from its nearest frontier. Nor does it 
strengthen the force of the judgement passed on the Treaty of Versailles by 
the able author of The Evolution of Modern Germany and other important 
works to describe him as ‘ a famous British historian’. But these are minor 
blemishes, and Dr. Townsend is to be congratulated on having done well a 
piece of work which badly needed doing. One or two African names, such as 
Tabora and Maritz, are mis-spelt. On p. 86, line 9, read ‘ now’ for ‘not’, and 
on p. 190, line 4 from end, ‘ Mozambique’ for‘ Angola’. R. CoupLanp. 


Olden Times in Zululand and Natal. By the Rev. A. T. Bryant. (London: 
Longmans, 1929.) 


Tuts represents the life work of a devoted missionary, and is a history of 
the Zulu peoples from medieval times, which is somewhat conjectural before 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, but after that it is in all probability 
fairly accurate. Beyond doubt no other student can exist who has spent 
so much time and trouble on the subject, and his achievement fills one 
with amazement; the patience involved in unravelling such a mass of 
oral tradition must have been prodigious. The task of the reviewer is 
not altogether enviable, for the maze of clans and subclans, the masses 
of strange names, and the interweaving of all their activities through the 
years almost produces mental stupor. The author himself realizes the 
lack of attraction to European readers, and quaintly states that he has 
made every endeavour to make his work intelligible and pleasant by the 
VOL. XLVI.— NO, CLXXXI. L 
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adoption of ‘a light and colloquial style, by creating an appropriate 
atmosphere, by supplying a necessary background, by clothing the dry 
bones of history in a humorous smile ’, 

The picture of native life in Zululand at the dawn of the nineteenth 
century is idealistic to say the least of it: ‘ a land free of all law or restric- 
tion (save those of common sense), unharassed by police, unmarred by 
jails—the realm of virgin nature and of a race of child-like simplicity ’. 
No serious warfare, no malice, no hateful intent to kill their neighbours. 
If a misunderstanding arose a chosen brave was sent out from each section, 
and the matter at issue was decided by single combat. There is little hint 
of the sinister medicine-man and the realm of fear established by these 
gentry. Yet in a few years these people, organized by Shaka, became the 
scourge of the southern half of Africa, and since the days of Chinghis Khan 
it is doubtful if any other potentates have brutally done to death so many of 
their fellow-creatures. If Shaka, Mzilikazi, and Dingaan had never seen 
the light, the history of South Africa would have been a very different story. 

The genesis of the so-called ‘ Zulu regiment’ is a matter of some 
interest, for it was apparently based on associations of young warriors who 
were all circumcised in the same year, and it thus corresponds closely to 
the ‘ poror’ of the Masai farther north, who are not a Bantu race. Here 
was a natural unit of organization for military purposes ; Dingiswayo was 
apparently the first chief to envisage its possibilities, and Shaka fashioned 
it into a terrible weapon for slaughter. 

There is some similarity between the Masai of East Africa and the 
Zulus under the Shaka régime. The Masai, a pastoral race from the north, 
never very numerous but possessing a rude military organization, held the 
convenient theory that all the cattle in the world belonged to them ; so 
they systematically proceeded to loot any in the possession of the agri- 
cultural tribes around them. For many years they were the scourge of east 
Central Africa, and it is probable that only the incursions of the offshoots 
of the Zulus from the south checked the indefinite extension of those of the 
Masai from the north. Neither Zulus nor Masai ever occupied and used a 
country they raided ; they were not numerous enough and, further, they 
had no desire to do so; they swept along like a cyclone, left a smoking 
wreck, strewed the land with corpses, and retired. C. W. Hosiery. 


A Survey of the Manuscripts of Tours. Vols. i (Text) and ii (Plates). By 
Epwarp Kennarp Ranp. (The Mediaeval Academy of America. 
Publication No. 3. Studies in the Script of Tours, 1.) (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts : Mediaeval Academy of America, 1929.) 


Durine the latter half of the eighth century, the Carolingian renaissance 
brought into being in France a type of Latin writing which has appropri- 
ately been named the Caroline minuscule. It was this minuscule which was 
revived by the humanists when they thought they had re-discovered the 
handwriting of the ancients. It is thus the script which we use to this day, 
and its importance is paramount in the history of western writing. A 
variety of this Caroline minuscule, with distinctive features of its own, was 
developed in the famous centre of Tours, a type which for sheer grace of 
line and beauty of form stands unsurpassed in the middle ages. 
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In the magnificent publication under review, the fruit of years of 
laborious research, we have the first of a series of studies dealing with the 
schools of Tours. To give an idea of the extent of this investigation, it may 
be pointed out that when Delisle, a little over half a century ago, published 
his Mémoire sur V’école calligraphique de Tours au ix* siécle—it was the first 
monograph of its kind in palaeography—he could enumerate only twenty- 
five examples. In Professor Rand’s work no less than three hundred 
manuscripts are passed in review, of which two hundred or more may be 
regarded as genuine products of Tours; and instead of a few facsimiles from 
a single manuscript, as in Delisle’s monograph, Mr. Rand presents us with 
a splendid album containing two hundred plates reproducing more than 
that number of manuscripts, mostly in the size of the original. Never in 
the history of palaeography has a single centre been so richly illustrated. 
It would be impossible, within the limits of a review, to do justice to the 
wealth and variety of this collection, and I must confine myself to some 
observations upon the volume of text which accompanies the plates. It 
opens with a brief account of the libraries of Tours, and a chapter on the 
characteristics of the script, followed by one on the special data collected 
for investigation. Chapter iv—the longest and most important—deals with 
the twelve periods in the development of the script, beginning with the 
manuscripts of the sixth and seventh centuries which must have served as 
models for its formation, and ending with the twelfth century. The volume 
closes with a description of two hundred and thirty-one manuscripts with 
detailed information as to size, ruling, gathering, abbreviation, punctua- 
tion, text, and literature. There are also several useful indexes. 

Mr. Rand does well to give us an idea of the books which probably 
existed at Tours before a minuscule script was developed there. In the 
sixth-century manuscript of Hilary—whether it was written in France or 
in Italy is still a moot point—the scribes of Tours had, to be sure, an 
excellent example of uncial. But the same can hardly be said of the Ash- 
burnham Pentateuch, celebrated for both its text and its illustrations. 
The origin of this manuscript is still a puzzle. Mr. Rand is inclined to agree 
with Dom Wilmart who sees no reason why it should not have been written 
at Tours itself. But Professor Neuss favours Spain, and Dom Quentin 
Africa. I myself lean toward Africa. There is a very curious form of LZ in 
the colophon (reproduced in plate 2) which seems to be a favourite form 
in Africa, to judge from extant inscriptions. If it were not that it looks 
more like a seventh- than it does like a sixth-century manuscript, one would 
be tempted to connect it (as does the Jesuit scholar José M. Bover in 
volume ix of Biblica, fasc. 4, 1928) with the seventy monks who, in their 
flight from Africa to Valencia between 560 and 570, carried many manu- 
scripts with them, as we learn from St. Hildefonsus in chapter iv of De viris 
illustribus. A genuine Tours manuscript, however, we have in the Desnoyers 
Eugippius ; and it is instructive to note how far the scribes of Tours still 
had to travel on the road to a perfect minuscule. The manuscript can 
hardly be much older—if at all—than the middle of the eighth century, yet 
the school of Tours was still permitting this mixture of uncial, half-uncial, 
and very cursive minuscule at a time when in more than one French centre 
manuscripts showing a fine sense of style were being produced. The same 
impression of backwardness is made by the hybrid character of the Egerton 
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manuscript of Jerome, which is partly in Irish, partly in pre-Caroline 
minuscule. From such a Tours product, as well as from the presence at 
Tours of the St. Gatian Gospels, written entirely in Irish characters—and 
a few other manuscripts—Mr. Rand concludes that at some time before 
the middle of the eighth century certain Irish scribes had settled at Tours, 
and he actually speaks of an Irish period there. The St. Gatian Gospels 
is without doubt in Irish script ; but there is nothing to show where it was 
written. The scribe’s name, Holcundus, suggests the Continent, but the 
unusual arrangement of quires by quinions instead of quaternions recalls 
the Cathach of St. Columba. So the St. Gatian Gospels may actually have 
come from Ireland. The Egerton Jerome is clearly a result of collaboration 
between an Irish monk and a monk of Tours, and, so far as I can see, it is 
the only evidence we have of an Irish scribe at Tours. For the Laurentian 
manuscript of Donatus, which is written partly in Continental minuscule 
and partly in Continental insular, is not further proof of Irish activity at 
Tours. It may be true that the text of this manuscript has affiliations with 
another manuscript of Donatus which was certainly written at Tours. 
But the pages in ordinary minuscule are unlike any other Tours manuscript, 
and the insular is not Irish but English. In fact, not only is the insular 
minuscule unmistakably Anglo-Saxon in character, but even the uncial lem- 
mata are to me as Anglo-Saxon as the minuscule. If one is entitled to speak 
of an Irish period, one must also speak of an English period ; for can there 
be any doubt that Anglo-Saxon books and Anglo-Saxon scribes existed at 
Tours when one remembers that Alcuin of York was abbot there between 
796 and 804 ? 

The whole question of the part played by Alcuin in the formation of 
the new minuscule is still much discussed. Mr. Rand is inclined to attribute 
to him a not inconsiderable influence. In a general sense, this must be ad- 
mitted by all: Alcuin must have frowned upon poor, careless performance, 
and he must have given to good and careful work its meed of praise. But 
this is not the same as having a principal share in laying down lines of de- 
velopment. For if Mr. Rand is right in assigning the Regina manuscript 
of Livy (no. 762) to just before Alcuin’s arrival at Tours, then it is as clear 
as day that he played no essential role in the formation of its minuscule, 
since everything characteristically Turonian is to be seen—and that in a 
fairly advanced stage of development—in one or two of the hands. 
Secondly, if R. Beer is right in thinking that Alcuin, before he came to 
Tours, supervised the writing of the beautiful Daguif Psalter (and Mr. Rand 
is ready to accept this view), then it is difficult to understand why the 
punctuation in the manuscripts which presumably fall within Alcuin’s 
period shows an entirely different system from that in the manuscript which 
he is supposed to have supervised. Considering that Alcuin is known to 
have been greatly interested in systematic punctuation, how are we to 
account for the fact that it was not till years after his death that the scribes 
of Tours adopted the system based upon the doctrine of Donatus, Cassio- 
dorus, and Isidore ? Perhaps the turonica rusticitas of which he complained 
to Charlemagne was too much even for an Alcuin. Moreover, it should be 
remembered that he reached Tours at the ripe age of 61 and that his native 
script was Anglo-Saxon. In these circumstances is it likely that he exer- 
cised any influence on the script as such ? 
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The dating of Tours manuscripts is fraught with difficulty, because the 
definitely dated among them are far too few to provide us with unfailing 
guides. A number of manuscripts that are now placed in one group will 
doubtless, as a result of further research, have to be transferred to other 
groups, to judge from Prof. Kéhler’s studies on the miniatures of Tours 
manuscripts. But one cannot praise too much the patience, industry, and 
keen observation with which Mr. Rand has collected data which might pro- 
vide him with objective criteria. He has treated elsewhere at length the 
lesson to be learned from observing the manner of ruling quires (Lindsay’s 
Palaeographia Latina, v. 52—78) and the manner of abbreviating the verb- 
ending -tur (Speculum, ii. 52-65). Here he also points out that a terminus 
a quo is to be found in the use of THC and XPC as abbreviations of Iesus 
and Christus instead of the usual THS and XPS. This reform was actually 
recommended, if not initiated, by Amalarius of Tours between 818 and 
828. For all that, the scribes of Tours were slow to adopt the reform and 
were not faithful in its observance for very long. A more useful criterion is 
furnished by the abbreviated verb-ending -tur. Till about the third decade 
of the ninth century Mr. Rand finds that scribes generally abbreviate -tur 
by means of t with an apostrophe above it. Gradually the tendency grows 
to abbreviate -tur by means of t with a 2-shaped stroke above it. Un- 
fortunately, changes of this sort make their way slowly and it is difficult 
to say when they begin. The -tur criterion alone would hardly be sufficient 
to determine the date of a Tours manuscript. But as corroborative 
evidence it is valuable. The other criterion, first pointed out by Mr. 
Rand, is furnished by the ruling. He finds that in the early products 
quires were normally arranged flesh to flesh and hair to hair and ruled 
two or four leaves at a time, the hair side receiving the direct impression. 
He calls this the Old Style. In a later stage—i.e. in the time of Alcuin’s 
successor—leaves were also ruled two or four at a time but with the hair 
side always up and the flesh side always down, the ruled sheets being re- 
arranged to bring flesh to flesh and hair to hair. This system, which he calls 
the New Style, is easily recognizable : the flesh side always shows the ridge 
and the hair side the furrow. In the Old Style, ridge and furrow face each 
other and occur on alternate pages. Not so in the New. For some curious 
reason, scribes of the middle of the century often behave like scribes of the 
beginning of the century, that is, they use the Old Style. From this it 
would seem that a more objective designation than ‘ Old Style and New 
Style’ would be more suitable. In every new discipline the subject of 
terminology presents thorny problems, and the introduction of new names 
is full of perils. The picture evoked by such designations as ‘ improved’ 
or ‘embellished’ cursive is something quite different from the well- 
developed Caroline minuscule with a few stray cursive traits which it is 
meant to describe. And a name like ‘ revived cursive ’, used to describe 
some manuscripts of the end of the ninth century and beginning of the 
tenth, inevitably gives the impression that there was an intentional return 
to an earlier style, whereas what probably happened was that a scribe more 
accustomed to copying charters than books wrote these manuscripts, as the 
facsimile of the charter of St. Ursus on plate 182 would seem to show. 

The script which developed in the centres of Tours was unmistakably 
the child of a renaissance. The love of antiquity is reflected in its title- 
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pages ; the beautiful square capitals are a direct imitation of Roman in- 
scriptions of the best period ; the graceful forms of the rustic capitals take 
us back to the manuscripts of the classics; the well-shaped uncial and 
distinctive half-uncial are an echo of past ages. We are not surprised, then, 
to find that a goodly number of Roman classics were copied. Still extant 
are manuscripts of Terence, Virgil, Cicero, Livy, Apicius, Seneca, Curtius, 
Lucan, Suetonius, Nonius Marcellus, Donatus, Rufus, Servius, Macrobius, 
Priscian. Outstanding among these are the Codex Memmianus of Sue- 
tonius, because it is our main source for the text, and the Regina manu- 
script of Livy (third decade), because as a ninth-century copy of a fifth- 
century manuscript (the Puteanus) which still exists it affords an extra- 
ordinarily instructive insight into the methods pursued by Carolingian 
scribes upon whose activity the transmission of our classics chiefly depended. 
I am tempted to add to this list the manuscript of Apicius, since it seems to 
illustrate how national characteristics persist. The manuscript is written 
with exquisite care and is beautifully decorated, the table of contents being 
framed in the same kind of arches used for the Eusebian Canons in copies 
of the Gospels. Where, outside of France, would a mere cookery book have 
received such distinguished attention ? 

To Mr. Rand’s list of manuscripts should be added the following two at 
the Ministerialbibliothek of Schaffhausen, which seem to me genuine pro- 
ducts of Tours: No. 58, Martinellus and No. 34, Augustinus Enchiridion ; 
also Paris, B.N., Lat. 10612, Gregorius M. super Evangelia, and Vatic., 
Regin. Lat. 755; Cheltenham Phillipps 10190, Capitularia, and 36182 
(2 leaves), Martyrology. The following in the Regina collection of the 
Vatican Library are products at the least under Tours influence: MSS. 598, 
711, 852, 1021, 1461, 1587, 1719. 

A work as stimulating as Mr. Rand’s and as refreshingly free of pontifical 
verdicts raises as many questions as it settles. How widely was the script 
of Tours imitated elsewhere ? What is its relation to the Franco-Saxon ? 
Will a study of the capital scripts used, especially the peculiar half-uncial, 
furnish us with new dating criteria ? Will a careful study of the punctua- 
tion with special attention to the interrogation point yield fruitful results ? 
Are the three schools of Tours at all distinguishable ? These are a few of 
the questions to which an answer is sought and we look forward to finding 
it in the studies that have been promised. Meanwhile Mr. Rand has put 
all students of Latin palaeography and medieval art under heavy obligation 
by the wealth of material he has rendered accessible and by an illuminating 
and spirited history of one of the most important centres of writing. 

E. A. Lowe. 





Short Notices 


It may fairly enough be said that recent English work on Thucydides 
has erred either by excess or by defect of imagination, and has made little 
useful progress; even Mr. G. F. Abbott’s admirable study was rather a 
recall to sanity and sympathetic understanding than a positive advance. 
But Mr. C. N. Cochrane’s Thucydides and the Science of History (London : 
Milford, 1929) makes an epoch, and might well be called Prolegomena to 
Any Future Study of Thucydides. A year or two ago Professor A. E. Taylor 
laid it down that no man has a right to an opinion about Greek thought 
till he has mastered the Hippocratic Ancient Medicine ; and it ought not, 
perhaps, to be surprising that in this and the other early Hippocratic 
writings is to be found the clue to the understanding of Thucydides. But 
it does and will surprise ; and those who read Mr. Cochrane’s difficult—and 
unnecessarily obscure—little book without readiness to learn and without 
careful re-reading with it of Thucydides and Hippocrates, may well over- 
look a very important discovery. Important, because Mr. Cochrane has 
shown what Thucydides’ aim was, and what his method ; and has further 
shown that he was consistent in pursuing his aim and in applying his 
method ; and has thus given us a standard or test applicable to every 
department of Thucydidean study. ‘ The Histories of Thucydides represent 
an attempt to apply to the study of social life the methods which Hippo- 
crates employed in the art of healing.’ It would be idle to attempt any 
short indication of the argument which establishes the main thesis, or to 
summarize the later chapters which develop and apply it. Conservative 
Thucydideans are more likely to be conciliated by a passage in the City 
State which shows that Warde Fowler had a glimmer of op67) 5d£a on the 
matter (emvornun was not to come till later): on p. 257 the Corcyrean 
revolution is illustrated at length by a sustained medical metaphor, a 
metaphor not of ornament but of essential interpretation. (What might have 
happened if by some beneficent coincidence Warde Fowler, when his mind 
was full of this metaphor, had read some Hippocrates, or even lighted upon 
Littré’s analysis of the stylistic affinities of Hippocrates and Thucydides ?) 
Mr. Cochrane seems not to have remarked the passage: it would make a 
fitting prooemium to his book. D. C. M. 


Zeal and determination and honest work may cover a multitude of 
shortcomings, but it is doubtful if they ever solved an intricate problem, 
and it is very certain they never unaided made a book. The diligent 
enthusiasm of Professor Victor Magnien’s Les Mystéres d’Eleusis (Payot: 
Paris, 1929), deserves great praise; but there praise must stop. His 
methods are wholly uncritical, as can be seen in the general assumptions of 
the preface and in detailed argument passim; and his book is a biblion 
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abiblon. Interminable series of disparate citations—Greek and Roman, 
Pagan and Christian—succeed one another till the mind reels and declines 
to pursue farther whatever argument there is. With a good index and a full 
Stellenregister this might have done some service as a source-book ; without 
them it appears to fulfil no useful purpose whatever. D.C. M. 


Miss Helen Waddell’s earlier book showed that she was a translator. 
Her Mediaeval Latin Lyrics (London: Constable, 1929) is an attractive 
collection of poems with verse renderings and short biographical notes on 
the authors. The pieces chosen vary from the Vergilian Copa to the 
Carmina Burana, and are selected mainly for their emotional interest, 
though the presence of some fine Boethian lyrics and of the noble ‘ Otristia 
saecla priora ’ of Eugenius Vulgarius provides a welcome stiffening. Miss 
Waddell is particularly happy in her rendering of Alcuin’s cuckoo poems 
and Radbod’s Swallow : it is pleasant to find here the former’s Eclogue of 
Spring and Winter, a poem far too little known. In the verse from the 
Benedictbeuern collection the translator does not always catch the Caro- 
line note (‘ Dic Christi Veritas’ has much of George Herbert in it, and 
several examples suggest Donne); but the spirit of the more charming 
irresponsibilities is always understood and conveyed, and the translations 
are, as they should be, free but faithful paraphrases in the metre suggested 
whether by the mood or by English analogy. The freedom perhaps goes a 
little beyond faithfulness when she imports the idea of darkness into the 
last two couplets of the poem on the Breton coast by Fortunatus (p. 62) ; 
or when she misses the point of the ‘ librorum’ in Alcuin’s Versus de cuculo 
(p. 78, 1. 23), or of the old tag ‘ Bonum est secundum quid’ (which has 
nothing to do with ‘ secondary good ’) on p. 190; or in her rendering of 
the last stanza of ‘ Levis exsurgit Zephyrus’. The latter lines, to put it 
baldly, do not ask the spring to squander its care upon the countryside 
and leave the lover ‘ alone with pain ’ but to listen to his prayer (exaudire 
is generally used in this sense) and to consider whether it really ought to 
go on beautifying the world, while the writer is so miserable. Miss Waddell’s 
translation does not explain the nam. Smaller corrections: on p. 4, 1. 29 
of the Copa, the text should indicate the omission of a monosyllabic word 
after ‘recubans’; on p. 18, 1. 1, there should be a comma, not a full stop 
after ‘umbris’; on p. 26, last couplet, the second edition (1930) rightly 
reads ‘momentum’ for ‘monumentum’; and on p. 96, 1. 10, should not 
‘mixta’ be read for ‘ mixtra’? In the famous ‘O quanta qualia ’, what 
Abelard wrote was either ‘ cuius pax iugis et summa iucunditas ’, or, more 
likely, ‘cuius pax iugis est summa iucunditas’. It remains to utter a 
gentle protest against the use of dots after an effective stanza in the Latin, 
against certain euphuisms (e. g. ‘ orgulous ’) that make the style even more 
lively than it is intended to be, or against the statement that ‘ darkness fell 
upon the Universities in the fourteenth century ’ (p. 258). By that time 
the wandering scholars may have settled down to prose. E. F. J. 


La Chrétienté Médiévale (395-1254), by Professor A. Fliche (Paris: 
Boccard, 1929), forms vol. vii, pt. 2 of the Histoire du Monde, by Professor 
E. Cavaignac. This addition to the numerous outline histories of the 
middle ages cannot be said to justify its existence either by any novelty of 
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idea or skill in presentation. The best part is the description of the social 
and intellectual life of the period ; the general narrative is adequate but 
not exciting. M. Fliche was at his best in a detailed work of erudition, 
Les Prégrégoriens, where the outline had been sketched for him before. In 
some of his later works, where he has to form his own generalizations, he is 
not always so successful, and still less so in a synthesis covering several 
centuries. And this is particularly the case because his outlook is so entirely 
one-sided. His chief interest is in the history of the church, and that, and 
especially the great struggle of Empire and Papacy, he describes with vigour 
and enthusiasm. But it is the enthusiasm of the convinced partisan. He 
quite rightly emphasizes the greatness and single-mindedness of Pope 
Gregory VII, but he cannot see that there is anything to be said for the 
unfortunate Henry IV; the long row of precedents in his favour are dis- 
missed as wicked usurpations. Everything is superlative to him. The 
regeneration of the papacy by Henry III was an act of ‘ abominable despo- 
tism’; Gregory VII’s absolution of Henry IV at Canossa an act of * super- 
human charity ’. Imperial Cesaropapism could only defend itself by taking 
‘ fraudulent liberties with the sacred texts’. Papal theocracy was justified, 
because it was based on ‘a superior moral law’; the False Decretals receive 
only the vaguest of allusions. In short, this is the old-fashioned melo- 
dramatic method of writing history. We have unscrupulous villains con- 
fronted by perfect heroes, and though there is a hint of disaster to come, 
the story ends with the death of the greatest villain, Frederick II, and so 


the papacy is left victorious ; we are not told at what a cost Innocent IV 
had won his victory. Z.N.B. 


Problems of Place-name Study, by Allen Mawer (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1929), consists of three lectures. The author’s chief object was to 
collect the evidence at present available which helps to throw light on the 
more difficult problems. For this reason the examples chosen are quoted 
chiefly from counties already dealt with by the Place-Name Society, 
especially from Sussex. The Celtic element is smaller than hitherto 
imagined, and even in Devon, one of the latest settled counties, the non- 
English names are very few. Names in Wal-, formerly thought to denote 
surviving British settlements, have been proved to go back to other sources, 
at least in the majority of cases. As regards the English invaders, a dis- 
tinction is drawn between Angles and Saxons according to their preference 
for certain words and compounds. A distinction is drawn between words 
found in literature and words whose existence is to be inferred only from 
place-name evidence. Some of the latter do not occur even in the land 
boundaries of Old English charters and can only be assumed by postulating 
English cognates of words existing in related languages. No fewer than 
half a dozen names containing the rare elements hearg and weoh are to be 
found in a small area in south-west Surrey. Possibly this densely wooded 
part long resisted the advance of Christianity. The third lecture deals 
with interpretation. A genitival s need not, as formerly supposed, be the 
sure sign of a personal name, nor need the syllable -ing be used solely for the 
formation of patronymics. Patronymics could occasionally be formed from 
women’snames. The book isremarkably full of information although as yet 
but six county volumes have been published by the Survey. J. E. G. 
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Dr. A. W. Brégger by the very title of his book—Ancient Emigrants: a 
history of the Norse Settlements of Scotland (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1929)— 
suggests a certain freshness of outlook in his treatment of the Norse settle- 
ments in Scotland. Again and again he brings in the analogy of the emigra- 
tions from modern Norway to America in illustration of these earlier settle- 
ments and shows how important it is to realize the peaceful aspect of much 
of the Viking settlement in the Orkneys and Shetlands and in northern 
Scotland. The book is an attempt to re-tell the story of the Norse settle- 
ments in the light of archaeological and place-name evidence. It lays claim 
to no finality. The invitation to give the Rhind lectures prompted the 
undertaking, and its author looks upon them as a stimulus to further investi- 
gation rather than as any final statement of results already attained. The 
truth is that on the archaeological side the evidence is in a much more 
advanced stage of preparation in Norway than it is in Scotland itself. When 
the Scottish archaeologists have produced a work on Scoto-Norse archaeo- 
logical remains comparable to that of Gjessing’s Vest-Agder i forhistorisk tid 
we shall be in a better position to establish the exact relationship between 
the Norsemen in their old and their new homes. Already links have been 
established and Dr. Brégger’s practised eye has made many acute observa- 
tions upon Shetland and Orkney remains during his own visits to Scotland. 
The evidence on the place-name side is fortunately in a more advanced 
stage of preparation, though its conclusions can never perhaps be as exact 
or far reaching as those derived from archaeological remains. Magnus 
Olsen has brought out for us in his recent study Farms and Fanes in Ancient 
Norway the significance of the distribution of the chief place-name elements 
in Norway in any study of its agricultural and social development. Jakob- 
sen long since collected with great fullness the place-name evidence for the 
Shetlands, and more recently Marwick has done much on the same lines for 
the Orkneys. Place-name evidence and archaeological evidence alike 
suggest that it was from the districts of Mére, Rogaland, and Agder that 
many of these Norse settlers came, and that it was a movement of peasant 
youth, not the work of mere pirates, or Vikings. Such at least are some 
of the preliminary conclusions of Dr. Brégger. The book is stimulating and 
suggestive. It is admirably illustrated by photographs of archaeological 
material of every kind and by maps showing the distribution of various 
place-name elements in Norway and Scotland. A new vista of archaeo- 
logical research is opened up, and it is sincerely to be hoped that the men 
and the means may be found to carry it through. A. M. 


In the History of King Eadmund the Martyr (London: Milford, 1929) 
Lord Francis Hervey celebrates the 900th anniversary of a famous charter 
of Cnut to the abbey of Bury St. Edmund’s (In nomine Poliarchis—which 
Kemble asterisked *) by the publication of some early and valuable mar- 
ginalia from C.C.C. (Oxford) MS. 197 (which have already appeared in this 
Review ”). An ‘ excursus’ of fifty pages follows which deals with the life 
of St. Edmund and the history of the abbey to the year 1100. It is a sym- 
pathetic and interesting essay based on a careful study of the chronicles, but 
making little or no use of the plentiful charter evidence, and ignoring the work 

1 Kemble, Cod. Dipl. iv. 15 (pccxxxv). 
2 Ante, xliii. 376, with a valuable commentary by Mr. Douglas. 
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already done on the subject. A new view, for instance, which is advanced as 
to the first burial-place of St. Edmund, should at least have weighed the very 
different suggestion put forward by Professor Tait in an earlier number of 
the Review.’ Similarly, a fresh theory regarding the authorship of the Annals 
of St. Neot’s overlooks a statement of W. H. Stevenson ? which is fatal to it. 
The ‘ excursus ’, however, if scarcely critical, is a most useful analysis of 
a section of the evidence and skilfully brings together the relevant and often 
conflicting statements of the narrative sources. ¥. on Ge 


The manuscript which contains the Memoirs of Usimah was discovered 
by the French Arabist Hartwig Derenbourg, and edited by him in 1884, 
the text being followed by his French translation in 1895. By a coincidence 
Professor P. K. Hitti’s English translation, An Arab-Syrian Gentleman and 
Warrior in the Period of the Crusades: Memoirs of Usimah ibn-Munqidh 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1929), appears almost simul- 
taneously with one by Dr. G. R. Potter, The Autobiography of Ousdma, in 
the Broadway Medieval Library (London : Routledge, 1929). Both transla- 
tions are provided with introduction, map, and photographs. Mr. Hitti 
has translated from a facsimile of the original manuscript, and been able 
to improve occasionally on Derenbourg’s readings and renderings, whereas 
Dr. Potter’s version is made from the French of Derenbourg, whose trans- 
literation of Arabic names it reproduces, though the English method differs 
considerably. Thus he spells the author’s name ‘Ousaéma ibn Mounkidh’, 
and translates from Derenbourg (p. 140 Potter, p. 135 Hitti): ‘ Near the 
mill was a slaughter-house for sheep which the landlord used to kill ’, where 
Mr. Hitti’s version shows decided improvement: ‘ Near the mill was a 
slaughter place where the butchers of the town used to slay their sheep.’ 
Elsewhere Dr. Potter seems to have misapprehended Derenbourg’s mean- 
ing, as when he renders Zahr ad-Daula ‘ Flower of the Race’. Hence 
Dr. Potter’s work should prove an unequal competitor to Mr. Hitti’s, which 
may be regarded as authoritative. The historical matter which the volume 
contains was utilized by M. Derenbourg for his elaborate Vie d’Ousama, in 
which the author’s statements are supplemented and illustrated from con- 
temporary chronicles and various other sources. The English reader will 
find much that is interesting in his vivid descriptions of his adventures, in 
his portrayal of political conditions in Egypt and Syria during the struggle 
with the Crusaders in the twelfth century, and in his miscellaneous anec- 
dotes. Among the last there is a store of narratives about lions, which 
seem to have been plentiful in Syria at this time ; Usimah claims to have 
been the most successful hunter of big game in his generation. Others deal 
with noteworthy cures, surgical operations, vicissitudes of fortune, and the 
performances of holy men. D. 8. M. 


Professor E. Walberg of Lund has collected, in La Tradition Hagio 
graphique de Saint Thomas Becket avant la fin du XII® siécle (Paris: Droz, 
1929), his scattered contributions to the critical study of the extensive 
biographical literature about St. Thomas. The introduction to his edition of 
the poem by Guernes de Pont-Sainte-Maxence and his answer to Miss 
C. Wilson’s criticisms (both reprinted here) have already been noticed in 


1 Ante, xl. 223, n. 3. 2 Asser’s Life of Alfred, p. 111. 
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this Review.! The other reprinted papers comprise (1) a study of the 


Anglo-Norman poem by Benedict of St. Albans, which M. Walberg dates 
1184 and shows to have been based upon the lost life by Robert of Cricklade ; 
(2) a study on another poem, ascribed by M. Walberg to Guernes de Pont- 
Sainte-Maxence, about a miracle wrought by St. Thomas in Périgord ; (3) an 
examination into the dates of the collections of miracles made by Benedict 
of Peterborough and William of Canterbury—here M. Walberg shows that 
Benedict’s work (except the last or sixth book) was compiled 1172-4, and 
William’s work (except the last or fourth book) in 1173, the remainder 
belonging to 1178-9—(4) an examination of the text of John of Salisbury’s 
life, which goes to confirm the view that John, in spite of his close personal 
knowledge, was using the Anonymous of Lambeth and the life by William 
of Canterbury. M. Walberg’s essays are indispensable to the student of 
English ecclesiastical literature in the later twelfth century. F. M. P. 


M. Jean Guiraud, whose L’ Albigéisme languedocien au XIT¢ et XIII* 
siécles, which forms the introduction to his edition of the Cartulary of the 
Dominican convent of Prouille, is perhaps the most authoritative treatise on 
Catharism, has written a brief survey, The Mediaeval Inquisition (London : 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1929), done into English by E. C. Messenger. 
The first chapter of this small volume forms a summary of its author’s 
larger work on the Albigenses ; it is followed by others dealing with the 
functions and procedure of the Holy Office, with its activities against 
Waldenses, Fraticelli, Lollards, Jews, and sorcerers, and finally with the 
subjection of the tribunal in France to control by the civil power. In his 
Studies in Mediaeval Culture (p. 192) Professor Haskins has written: ‘Long 
a favourite battle-ground of passion and prejudice, occupied chiefly by the 
controversialist and the pamphleteer, the history of the Inquisition has 
begun to yield to the methods and spirit of modern historical science.’ 
The truth of this assertion is, in the main, borne out by M. Guiraud’s book, 
which is plainly the work of an erudite scholar. But, plainly also, it is the 
work of a Roman Catholic scholar, and the zeal of the apologist is revealed 
in the eagerness with which any comments of ‘ the anti-Catholic ’ historian 
Lea favourable to the Inquisition are paraded. It is possible, says M. 
Guiraud, in the light of new collections of texts—he has in his mind notably 
Vidal’s Bullaire de V Inquisition frangaise au XIV® siécle— to distinguish 
between what in the work of Dr. Lea is really science, and what is merely 
pamphleteering ’. But so far no writer on the subject has produced any- 
thing at all comparable in range and learning with Lea’s monumental work, 
and the reader will look in vain in this little volume, deficient as it is in 
critical apparatus—it has no bibliography, few footnotes, and no index— 
for a critical examination of Lea. Perhaps the most novel feature of the 
book is the contention that the Inquisition was not so hostile to the em- 
ployment of counsel for the defence as has commonly been supposed, that 
its practice was more lenient in this respect than its precept (pp. 5-6, 81-2). 
M. Guiraud appeals from Bernard Gui, who laid it down in his Practica that 
the accused should not be allowed counsel, to Eymeric, who in his Direc- 
torium declared that the accused was entitled to the help of an advocate; 
but he fails to add that Eymeric also mentions that an advocate undertaking 

1 Ante, xxxviii. 462; xli. 303. 
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the defence of a heretic might find himself prosecuted by the Inquisition. 
The truth is that the inquisitor being regarded rather as a sort of father- 
confessor than as a judge, the accused as sinner rather than criminal, and 
the object of the proceedings being not so much justice as reconciliation, 
the role of the advocate did not accord with the medieval conception of the 
functions and character of the Holy Office (cf. De Cauzons, Histoire de 
V'Inquisition en France, ii. 188). M. Guiraud says that he has aimed at 
explaining the doctrines of the heretical sects of the middle ages ‘ as they 
appeared to the judges of the Holy Office who condemned them’ (p. 5). 
This is a necessary task, but it presents few difficulties. It is an equally 
important, and a very much harder undertaking, necessary for the impartial 
investigator, to endeavour to discover whether the view taken by the judges 
was just or distorted. On the whole, M. Guiraud’s book, while useful and 
informing, is not to be preferred to the Abbé Vacandard’s short study of 
the Inquisition, which still remains the most judicial of introductions to 
the subject written from the Catholic standpoint. A.8. T. 


Dr. Rudolf Walz’s dissertation on Das Verhéltnis von Glaube und Wissen 
bei Roger Bacon (Freiburg, Switzerland : St. Paulus Press, 1928) is a careful 
and judicious piece of work, so far as it goes. Controversy about Bacon’s 
intention and achievement is by no means at an end, and Dr. Walz sets 
out to examine the three positions, that Bacon was a rationalist born out 
of due time ; that, on the contrary, he was a mere traditionalist ; or, lastly, 
that he harmonized the claims of faith and reason, leaving a certain inde- 


pendence to each. The case for rationalisin, in any kind of modern sense, 
is extremely feeble. Bacon exalts ‘ experience’ against ‘ authority ’, and 
also against the mere cogency of logic, because only personal intuition of 
truth can bring genuine conviction. He also sees very clearly that, in some 
fields of inquiry, nothing but experimental verification can be effective. 
On the other hand, Dr. Walz has no difficulty in showing that Bacon was 
not only hostile to the duplex veritas sophism of the Parisian Averroists but 
quite out of sympathy with the gallant attempt of Albertus and Aquinas 
to secure the independence of philosophy in a province where no special 
revelation of theological truth was required. Apart from the aid of divine 
illumination, human knowledge has, for Bacon, no independent competence 
or worth. Faith and reason, theology and philosophy, are not harmonized 
as distinct elements in an organic whole, but so mingled together in the 
una sapientia Christiana that the energy of reason is definitely subordinate 
to the certitude of faith. As aids to interpretation the sciences are of high 
importance, but the Bible contains all knowledge, and whatever is not in 
agreement with the Bible is false. The eventual aim of all intellectual 
research is practical. Ethics, which includes politics (thus subordinating 
temporal to spiritual power) and lies next door to theology, is the supreme 
department. For idle curiosity there is no place. Thus briefly summarized, 
Dr. Walz’s thesis may sound a little unfair to Bacon. Read in extenso, how- 
ever, it is not likely to give that impression, except to those who would 
transform Roger Bacon into a modern man of science. W. H. V. R. 


The latest issue of the Argonaut Press (London; 1929) is The Most 
Noble and Famous Travels of Marco Polo, edited by Mr. Norman M. Penzer, 
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who is also the general editor of the series. The volume seems contrived 
a double debt to pay. For those who delight in sumptuous presentation, 
it has the allurements of ample margins, antique type and initial letters, 
and a coloured frontispiece from a Bodleian manuscript. Moreover, the 
text—exactly reproduced—is that of the extremely rare Elizabethan trans- 
lation by John Frampton ; and to many it is doubtless much more pleasant 
to read Polo’s wonderful story in an ancient version such as this, rather 
than in a twentieth-century rendering, however excellent. If the reader 
be more exigent and ask for information regarding variants of the text, the 
identification of place-names, or a discussion of the credibility of some of 
the statements, all this is provided by the editor in notes placed in an 
appendix ; while in the sixty pages of introduction, illustrated by eleven 
maps, he gives us the latest information on the subject in general. Another 
appendix provides additional matter, taken from Ramusio’s text of the 
narrative; while the volume further includes Frampton’s companion 
translation of the travels of Nicold de’ Conti in the East (1419-25), added 


‘as a kind of commentary to and proof of the veracity of the wonders 
related in Marco Polo’. W. F. 







Part II of De Rekeningen der Graven en Gravinnen uit het Henegouwsche 
Huis (Utrecht : Kemink, 1929), edited by Dr. H. J. Smit, is.on the same 
lines as Part I.’ It contains the accounts of Holland and Zealand from 
1311 to 1345, with an appendix containing the expenses of Bishop Guy of 
Utrecht 1305-7 and of lands of Jean de Beaumont for 1316-23 and 1343-4. 
The most interesting accounts are those of the foresters of Holland, showing 
a revenue derived (as in England) from wood-sales, agistment, and assarts. 
One of the bailiffs’ accounts for 1334 has an interesting heading of execu- 
tioner’s expenses. The main account for Zealand in 1342-3 is concerned 
with the assessment and collection of the ‘Bede’. Among the items of 
expenditure are charges for building and thatching and the construction 
and repair of mills, all of which are worth detailed examination. The 
promised index is not yet published. C. J. 






Miss Margaret Toynbee’s S. Louis of Toulouse and the Process of 
Canonisation in the Fourteenth Century (Manchester: University Press, 
1929), published with the co-operation of the British Society of Franciscan 
Studies, suffers a little from its composite nature. St. Louis was the second 
son of Charles, prince of Salerno, and one of the hostages sent to Aragon 
in 1288 to replace his father upon his release from captivity in accordance 
with the treaty of Canfranc. The negotiations for the release -of Charles 
occupy a good deal of space in Rymer’s Foedera because of the important 
part which Edward I took as a mediator between the rival claimants for 
Sicily. As Miss Toynbee observes, Edward appears in an unusually favour- 
able light. Louis was thus, for seven years—from fourteen to twenty-one— 
the head of a little body of Italian and Provengal prisoners and exiles, and 
appears to have acted with a discretion beyond his years. He renounced 
the crown of Sicily, which fell to his brother Robert, and with great diffi- 
culty obtained the consent of the pope and of his family to his entering the 
Franciscan order. He was made bishop of Toulouse and died very shortly 
Ante, xli. 595. 
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afterwards in 1297. Miss Toynbee’s account is mainly based on the process 
of canonization about to be published by the Quaracchi press from the 
original, once one of the treasures of the Frari at Venice, and now in 
the Biblioteca Estense at Modena. The latter half of the book traces the 
development of the procedure of canonization in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, and is more interesting historically than the actual life of 
St. Louis. Miss Toynbee notes the establishment of certain semi-legal 
formalities, for instance the regular statement of the ages of deponents, 
but she does not tell us whether this corresponded to a similar development 
in the ordinary legal process of the Curia, or was a subsequent imitation 
of it. Her tables of known processes of canonization will be found useful, 
and there may perhaps be room for a more elaborate study of an interesting 
and little-worked subject. C. J. 


The regional economic history may have great value in supplementing 
the one-sided county history of the old school and in supplying the general 
historian with economic data. In Mediaeval Cheshire, An economic and 
social history of Cheshire in the reigns of the three Edwards (Manchester : 
University Press, 1929), Dr. H. J. Hewitt has succeeded in both respects ; 
moreover, he rarely treats Cheshire history in isolation and thus usually 
avoids the chief pitfalls of the limited local study. Yet Dr. Hewitt is 
fortunate in the unity of his subject. Cheshire in the Middle Ages stood 
outside the orbit of the English administrative machine, and the records of 
its own local government have thus an exceptional unity and an excep- 
tional significance. We must be grateful to Dr. Hewitt for the coherent 
account of Cheshire conditions he has built from many fragments, for his 
labour of collection and selection over a largely unknown field of study, 
and especially for much new information, e.g. in his account of the distribu- 
tion of live stock in Cheshire, of the earl’s stud-farm at Macclesfield, of the 
salt production of the Wiches, or of the trade of the port of Chester. But 
his administrative background is inadequate : this is especially noticeable 
in the account of hissources. He does not realize the relative unimportance 
of Cheshire among the earl’s possessions; his denunciation of the council’s 
policy (e.g. pp. 17-19), which shows little understanding of its difficulties, 
is partly based on misconception, for there was only one respited general 
eyre, not two, under the Black Prince, as the plea rolls make clear. He 
uses with good effect a register of letters of the Black Prince exclusively 
devoted to Cheshire business between 1351 and 1365, but shows no knowledge 
of a similar earlier volume dealing with Cheshire as well as the prince’s 
other possessions in 1346 and 1347. Though this register is less detailed 
than its successor, at best it might have made possible some contrast 
between conditions in Cheshire before and after the Black Death ; at worst 
its numerous economic facts would have helped towards the completion of 
a detailed picture. Dr. Hewitt has also overlooked such justices’, chamber- 
lains’ and escheators’ accounts as are occasionally enrolled on the pipe rolls 
when the king was earl of Chester. The earliest surviving accounts of the 
manor of Drakelowe (1348-50) should have been indicated in his summary 
of relevant materials for a study of the mortality in Cheshire during the 
Black Death. Such relevant works as Professor B. H. Putman’s The En- 
forcement of the Statutes of Labourers, which prints extracts from Cheshire 
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eyre and indictment rolls, or Professor W. O. Ault’s Private Jurisdiction in 
England, which has a chapter on Vale Royal Abbey, are ignored. Dr. 
Hewitt is sometimes misleading through his dependence on printed sources : 
despite his suggestion to the contrary (p. 18), chamberlains’ accounts sur- 
vive after 1359-60, though they are not accessible in print; similarly a 
number of unprinted escheators’ accounts survive (see p. 178). M.S. 


Sig. Piero Misciatelli’s The Mystics of Siena, English version by M. 
Peters-Roberts (Cambridge: Heffer, 1929), is a translation of a book pub- 
lished in Italian in 1910 or 1911. Since and even before the day of its 
publication a certain number of books on the various parts of the subject 
have or had been written. Signor Misciatelli ignores them. Professor 
Gardner’s Saint Catherine of Siena, to quote only one instance, could have 
been used for the first edition in 1910 and the chapters on the great Sienese 
saint would be better if the work of the English scholar had been studied 
by the Italian writer. We dare not say historian. For is there any historian 


who would reprint his own work after nineteen years without changing 
a word of it ? R. F. 


From his own day until now Savonarola’s prominence as a politician 
has obscured his more fundamental significance as a monk and a mystic. 
P. Misciatelli, in his sympathetic study of Savonarola (English version by 
M. Peters-Roberts. Cambridge: Heffer, 1929), is chiefly concerned with 
the spiritual aspects of his career. He presents him as a man torn between 
his sense of a divine mission to perform in the world and his longing for 
the life of prayer and solitude, as a product of the Christian Renaissance, 
alive to the potentialities of art and learning and determined to yoke them 
to God’s service, and above all as a mystic whose deepest aspirations are 
expressed in the words: 


Ma sol, Signor mio caro, 
Vulnera cor meum charitate tua. 
The book, although a character study, is no mere panegyric. It shows 
self-confidence and self-assertion intensified by opposition until belief in 
the republic is preached as an article of faith necessary to eternal salvation. 
Such confusion of politics with religion was contrary to the doctrines of 
the church, and it more than justified the condemnation of Savonarola’s 
teaching by ecclesiastical authority. The author’s opinion that Alex- 
ander VI ‘ showed great forbearance with the rebel Friar ’ is substantiated 
by the evidence, but this does not acquit the pope of having been actuated 
throughout by political considerations in his handling of the situation. His 
object was to win over Florence to the cause of the Italian princes from 
the championship of republicanism and the French alliance. When he set 
his seal to the condemnation of Savonarola by the Florentine government, 
he hoped to achieve an end which he had once sought to attain by offering 
him a cardinal’s hat. The English version is attractively illustrated, but 
the attempt to reproduce Misciatelli’s unconventional style by means of 
a free translation is very far from successful. The text abounds in inac- 
curacies which betray unfamiliarity with Italian idiom and with the history 
of the times. A reference to St. Antonino’s refusal of the cardinal’s hat 
offered him by Nicholas V is thus distorted, ‘ this great Dominican who 
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refused the dignity of the Cardinalate to Nicola V’ (p. 27). Cardinal 
Ascanio Sforza becomes the ‘ faithful chronicler ’ of Alexander VI (p. 129), 
whereas the original only states that he has left a faithful report of a certain 
consistory. Charles VIII had not ‘ unjustly claimed ’ the four Florentine 
fortresses (p. 76), he had seized them (impadronito) ; ‘ the second book of 
the Apocalypse ’ (p. 108) should be the second woe, and the appeal to the 
Grand Council is not the appeal ‘ of ’ but from the Six Beans (p. 78). Such 


blunders give an appearance of amateurishness to the book which is wholly 
lacking in the original. C. M. A. 


The Private Correspondence of Nicolo Machiavelli, by Dr. Orestes Ferrara 
(Baltimore : John Hopkins Press; London: Milford, 1929), is the expan- 
sion of a lecture delivered before the Italy-America Society of Washington. 
Its aim is to present ‘ the real, the human, the unhistorical Machiavelli ’, as 
contrasted with the Machiavelli created by posterity, ‘representative of all 
the evil of the Renaissance ; the educator of tyrants; the enemy of the 
people ; the brain of Caesar Borgia’. The book is pleasantly written and 
the quotations from Machiavelli’s letters convey an impression of his per- 
sonality which will be welcomed by those who lack first-hand acquaintance 
with his works. Here we see the portrait of a Florentine official of sub- 
ordinate rank, ‘ born to be an employee’, genial and light-hearted, delighting 
in a joke though it be at his own expense, loved by his friends, devoted to 
his family, and abounding in vitality. Dr. Ferrara’s conclusions are, how- 
ever, not new, and the conception of Machiavelli which he attacks has long 
ceased to be held by serious historians. The chief source from which he 
draws is Alvisi’s Lettere familiari di Nicolo Machiavelli. In the chapter on 
Machiavelli and Vettori he refers to M. Louis Passy’s book, Un ami de 
Machiavel,' but he does not appear to be aware that his own citations from 
their correspondence can all be found in the latter work. An allusion to 
Caterina Sforza as ‘ the illegitimate daughter of Galeazzo Sforza and Bianca 
Maria Visconti’, and the failure to give references for his quotations do 


not serve to increase confidence in the book as a contribution to Machiavel- 
lian studies. C. M. A. 


Heinrich Brockhaus’s Die Utopia-Schrift des Thomas Morus (Leipzig : 
Teubner, 1929) is an attempt to explain More’s Utopia by the circumstances 
of its composition and to demonstrate that More was thinking throughout 
of the conditions then existing in the monastic communities of Mount 
Athos. This parallel is elaborately and cleverly worked out, with the added 
suggestion that the Utopia was expected to influence the course of the 
Lateran Council which was sitting at the date of its publication. The 
author shows considerable ingenuity and knows something of the literature 
of the period, but his speculations, while interesting, are certainly not 
convincing. G. R. P. 


The title of Dr. O. A. Marti’s book, Economic Causes of the Reformation 
in England (London : Macmillan, 1929), suggests interesting and important 
questions. Though there are a considerable number of specialist studies 
on particular aspects of the economic history of the first half of the sixteenth 
century, no serious attempt has been made in English to give an account 

1 Cf. ante, xxix. 571. 
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of the economic and social background of the Reformation. “The rose of 
Reformation ’, Dr. Marti rightly states in his introduction, ‘ reached down 
into a subsoil of money matters and of fundamental economic changes.’ 
Even a short work on such a subject raises hopeful expectations. It must 
be confessed that they are somewhat disappointed by Dr. Marti’s book. 
There is room, no doubt, for a work which puts the more easily accessible 
information into a shape convenient for students. It is fair to recognize 
that, apart from certain minor blemishes, the book is likely to be useful for 
this purpose, and its author deserves credit for seeing that the economic 
aspect of the religious revolution requires more attention than it has usually 
received. It can hardly be said, however, to add materially to our know- 
ledge of the subject, and it is a mistake to claim for such a work, as is done by 
the writer of the introduction (not Dr. Marti), that as a result of it the 
author’s ‘ extended researches . . . are now made available for the public ’. 
What Dr. Marti has done is to sketch the outlines of certain important 
subjects in five chapters, dealing respectively with: The Wealth of the 
English Clergy ; Popular Protest and Revolt against Papal Finance in 
the Thirteenth Century, 1226-58; Motives and Movements towards the 
Disendowment of the English Clergy ; Revolt of the Reformation Parlia- 
ment against Ecclesiastical Exactions in England, 1529-86; Economic 
Factors tending towards the Final Secularization of Church Property in 
England, 1533-9; and to illustrate them by quotations from well-known 
contemporary writers. It may be suggested that, if he continues to work 
in the same field, he would find it expedient to make a more intensive study 
of a somewhat more limited part of it. There are numerous unsolved 
questions in connexion with the economic and social aspects of the Reforma- 
tion in England on which detailed work is needed. m. &. T. 


Extensive study of ‘a whole literature none too familiar to modern 
readers ’ and no less extensive observation of ‘ non-documentary records ’ 
—buildings, roads, implements, ‘relics of former days ’—provide the 
material for Professor H. I. Priestley’s The Coming of the White Man (New 
York: Macmillan, 1929), the first volume of a co-operative History of 
American Life, of which later volumes have already appeared. The inten- 
tion is not to narrate political history, but to picture ‘ American Life . . . 
the qualities of Society ’. There is obviously no limit to the possible scope 
of such a work. But the author refuses to be overwhelmed by detail and 
handles his great accumulation of matter with restraint and lucidity. His 
subject is the contribution of peoples other than the English to the civiliza- 
tion of North America. Three-fifths of the book concerns New Spain, where 
the author expatiates with special gusto and intimacy : indeed, in dealing 
with ‘ French homes in the Wilderness ’ and ‘ Life among the Dutch and 
Swedes ’ he perpetually recurs by way of comparison to the doings of the 
Spaniards. Thorough enjoyment of these historical pictures demands a 
considerable previous knowledge of the main thread of history. But the 
general reader may grasp much and may be led on to look for more. 


F. A. K. 


Signor A. Levi is a student of philosophy who has published articles 
on Greek philosophy and a study on The Thought of Francis Bacon. His 
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La Filosofia di Tommaso, Hobbes (Milan: Societa editrice Dante Alighieri, 
1929) is connected with that study : it is, the author tells us, the continua- 
tion of a research aah to determine whether there is substance in the 
common opinion which opposes English empiricism to the rationalism of 
the continental thinkers of the seventeenth century. The first chapter, 
‘ Cenni sulla genesi del pensiero hobbesiano’, contains some suggestive hints 
on this matter. Hobbes, who had published his translation of Thucydides 
in 1629, had already been led to believe, by that date, how foolish a thing 
democracy is, and how much wiser a single man is than a crowd. But he 
wanted proof for his views. The search for proof led him a long way, and 
into all sorts of studies. On a continental tour between 1629 and 1631 he 
began to study Euclid. That gave him mathematical method. But he 
wanted something more : he wanted physical and metaphysical knowledge. 
For this he drew on Galileo, whom he was already studying in 1633, and 
above all on Descartes, whose views on the nature of sense-perception were 
familiar to him possibly in 1637 and certainly by 1640. He was now armed ; 
and from 1640 onwards he developed the mechanistic materialism which 
served, as he imagined, for the irrefragable basis of a theory of absolutism. 
He was not, after all, an English empiric: he was a debtor (even if, in his 
own fractious way, he quarrelled with his creditor) to the rationalism of 
Descartes. Signor Levi’s work is mainly intended for philosophical 
students. For his own purposes, as he states in his preface, he has con- 
centrated his attention on the controlling ideas of Hobbes’s general philo- 
sophy, ‘ giving relatively less attention to his political doctrines, which, 
del resto, constitute the better known aspect of his work’. But the student 
of history and political ideas will none the less find this volume of value. 
In the first place, the author gives a full account of the general philosophy 
in which the political theory of Hobbes is so deeply embedded ; and he 
bases this account on a close study of all Hobbes’s writings and the writings 
of his various commentators. In the second place, on pp. 235-336, he 
gives a careful analysis of Hobbes’s moral and political philosophy (and 
especially the latter), which cannot but be useful to students of the Levia- 
than. It only remains to add that Signor Levi is well versed in all the 
literature of his subject. He can not only quote Professor Sorley’s History 
of English Philosophy: he can also refer to Dr. F. J. Powicke’s book on The 
Cambridge Platonists. And in the field of political theory he is versed in 
the writings of Dr. Carlyle, Professor Gierke, G. de Lagarde (the author, he 
says, of un volume di forte impronta polemica), and indeed of all modern 
scholars who have written on the history of political theory. E. B. 


The Bloody Assizes, which Mr. J. G. Muddiman has edited for the 
Notable British Trials Series (Edinburgh and London: Hodge, 1929), contains 
all the available information about the judicial proceedings against Mon- 
mouth’s followers in 1685. Mr. Muddiman is the first to trace the process 
by which the small pamphlet of sixteen pages—The Protestant Martyrs : or, 
the Bloody Assizes, 1689—was transformed until it reached in 1705 its 
definitive form as The Western Martyrology ; or, the Bloody Assizes. This 
fifth edition is here reprinted, with a few unimportant omissions. Mr. 
Muddiman accompanies the text with comments and additions, and shows 
that some of the so-called ‘ dying speeches’ are of very dubious authen- 
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ticity. The number of rebels executed or transported is the subject of 
careful analysis in the appendixes, and the conclusion can be safely ac- 
cepted that about two hundred and fifty suffered the last penalties of the 
law. Eight hundred and forty-seven were sentenced to transportation, but 
many escaped. The exact totals matter little, for the important point is 
that the rebellion was subdued with relentless severity. Mr. Muddiman’s 
opinion is that ‘ James, and James alone, was to blame’ (p. 43). That 
James was implacable cannot be denied, but the prevalent attempt to 
whitewash Jeffreys at his expense is not convincing. The chief justice 
eagerly pressed a harsh law against all accused of treason, and occasionaily 
at least acted more like a prosecuting attorney rather than as a judge. 
Although Mr. Muddiman and others have disproved a number of details in 
Macaulay’s indictment against James and Jeffreys, substantially his verdict 
remains true: that James was vindictive and unforgiving, and that 
Jeffreys was the willing instrument of his revenge. It is curious that Mr. 
Muddiman seems to share the contemporary Tory hatred of Burnet : it is 
even stranger that he should use Ailesbury’s Memoirs as an authority for 
the statement that the bishop’s ‘ pamphlet . . . contending that William of 
Orange deserved the crown by right of conquest was ordered by the Whig 
Convention of 1689 to be burnt by the hangman’ (p. 7). Ailesbury’s hazy 
recollection refers to the burning of Burnet’s first pastoral letter in 1693, 
when the Tories had a majority in the house of commons. G. D. 


An important part of the military career of James Wolfe is described 
by the late Mr. J. T. Findlay in Wolfe in Scotland (London: Longmans, 
1928). A veteran of nearly nineteen who had served at Dettingen and in 
Flanders and risen to be brigade-major, Wolfe came to Scotland with the 
troops recalled to suppress ‘ The Forty-Five’. He played an honourable 
part at Falkirk, acted as A.D.C. to Hawley at Culloden, and was employed 
for a few months in the work of policing the Highlands before resuming his 
service in the Low Countries. In January 1749 he returned to Scotland 
as major of the 20th, of which he became lieutenant-colonel and virtually 
commander in May 1750, and remained until 1753. During his period of 
service in Scotland he made his regiment a model of discipline and com- 
petence. Proud that so great a soldier should have developed his technique 
on Scottish soil, Mr. Findlay wrote in a spirit of admiration which over- 
looked Wolfe’s oft-expressed hatred of Scotland and its inhabitants. His 
work, which rests upon a correct use of the best authorities, will make clear 
to many readers the solidity of Wolfe’s military abilities, but many will be 
disagreeably surprised by some ugly traits in Wolfe’s character which 
appear between the lines of the author’s flattering account. Wolfe seems 
to have been a very definite careerist who could not get leave in a slack 
season to comfort his stricken mother when promotion was in the air; to 
have regarded marriage as a contract where a poor but distinguished young 
colonel could count on an heiress with £12,000; to have been a somewhat 
ungenerous critic of superiors and inferiors alike ; to have been a snob who 
despised the canaille. Himself the great-grandson of an Irishman who 
turned his coat in Cromwell’s day, he had naught but a brutal contempt for 
Jacobites. According to himself (p. 268) his plan for dealing with a 
troublous district was this. He would have had Cluny arrested by a small 
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detachment with orders to shoot their captive if a rescue were attempted, 
‘ which I concluded would draw on the destruction of the Detachment and 
furnish me with a sufficient pretext (without waiting for any instructions) 
to march into their country ou j’aurais fait main basse, sans miséricorde, et 
je Vaurais brilé d'un bout a Vautre.’ J.D. M. 


Wolfe and North America, by Lieutenant-Colonel F. E. Whitton (London: 
Benn, 1929), should not be judged by its ‘jacket’. It is there described 
as ‘ the most authoritative and best documented life’ of Wolfe. But it is 
not a ‘ Life’ of Wolfe, it supplies no reason for calling it ‘ authoritative ’, 
and it is not ‘documented ’ at all in the usual sense of the word. On the 
other hand, Colonel Whitton is a much better historian than certain further 
assertions by the publishers would lead one to suppose. The book, in fact, 
while it contains little that is new, presents familiar information in an 
interesting way and illuminates it by much shrewd comment. As might 
have been expected, Colonel Whitton is at his best when treating military 
questions. By his high estimate of Wolfe and balanced judgement of 
Montcalm he strengthens the reaction against the belittlement of the former 
and apotheosis of the latter which found favour among military authorities 
a few years ago. The book, however, suffers greatly from the bewildering 
arrangement which Colonel Whitton has adopted. It almost looks as if he 
had written two books and then decided to publish them as one. There 
is, in the first place, a survey of the conflict between the French and the 
English in North America; it might have served, with some revision, as 
an introduction to a new edition of the works of Parkman. Sandwiched 
into it at intervals are somewhat scrappy slices of biographical material 
about Wolfe. It was almost inevitable that the treatment of each theme 
should be lacking in continuity and consistency ; and when, towards the 
end of the book, the two converge, the author gives an undue share of 
attention to Wolfe. He would have been better advised to write a straight- 
forward ‘ Life’ of his hero, a task for which he is well equipped. Later, 
with a more familiar knowledge of the history of Canada, he could have 
published a separate review of the early period of colonization in North 
America. Wa 


The Diary of the Reverend William Jones, 1777-1821 (London: Bren- 
tano, 1929), is an abridgement of several journals kept by the author in 
pursuance of the methodist principle that ‘a history of your heart and 
conduct ’ is a useful spiritual exercise. His book is thus distinguished from 
other diaries of the period by its serious interests and moral purpose. Food 
and amusements are not chronicled here. The diarist discarded ‘ the filthy 
habits ’ of smoking and snuff. A graduate of Jesus College, Oxford, Jones 
lived in Jamaica from 1778 to 1780 as tutor to the sons of its attorney- 
general, and the rest of his life was spent first as curate and afterwards as 
vicar at Broxbourne, Hertfordshire. His picture of the vices of the white 
population and of the miseries of the black in Jamaica is of historical value. 
Most of the book is concerned with the religious and social life of his parish 
and his family over a long span of years. He seems to have been attractively 
tolerant and kindly. Public events do not fill much space. There are, 
however, interesting criticisms (1803) of sporting parsons (* Nimrods of the 
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cloth ’) and especially of the practice of advertising sales of advowsons with 
such puffs as ‘ plenty of game’ and ‘ pack of staunch foxhounds kept in 
the neighbourhood ’. He comments caustically on the remarriages of war 
widows, ‘ gilded over -by their quota of subscriptions ’, and on girls who 
give up music when they marry. Colloquial and slang expressions sound 
curiously modern. ‘ Schism-shop ’ connotes chapel in 1816, but the diarist 
does not sympathize with its implications. Mr. O. F. Christie, a great- 
grandson of the diarist, has edited the book with care, and has written an 
excellent introduction. G. H. 


Mr. J. F. Rippy’s Rivalry of the United States and Great Britain over 
Latin America (1808-1830) (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press ; London: 
Milford, 1929) has the great advantage, not enjoyed by Professor Webster 
in relation to Castlereagh, or myself in relation to Canning, of using 
W.R. Manning’s Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States concerning 
the Independence of the Latin-American Nations, an invaluable source of 
information. But, though he quotes from original British sources himself, 
he does not add much to our information. There are some important 
remarks on Quincy Adams’ view of British commercial policy (pp. 116-17), 
and on his general relation to Canning (pp. 123-4). On the eternal question 
of Poinsett and Ward in Mexico he does not seem very happy. The real 
point seems to be that Poinsett’s intrigues with the Yorkinos went beyond 
any possible latitude and were a real interference in the internal affairs of 
Mexico. Ward kept within the bounds of discretion, as Mr. Rippy seems 
to admit by attributing to him ‘greater caution and more finesse’ (p. 259). 
Surely that is the whole case. A diplomat can do a good deal by these 
means. But, if he oversteps the bounds, he condemns himself, and 
surely Poinsett did that. When Guerrero demanded and obtained his recall 
in 1829 he asserted in what Mr. Rippy calls ‘a tactful letter ’ to President 
Jackson, ‘The public clamor has become general not only among the 
authorities, and men of education, but also among the vulgar classes ; not 
only among the individuals who suspected him, but also among many of 
those who have been his friends’. Mr. Rippy sums up, ‘ He (Poinsett) 
was a somewhat imprudent man of good intentions, whose failure was due 
in part to his propensity for intrigue but even more to the opposition of the 
British and the suspicious atmosphere in which he moved’. It seems 
rather hard to make the British or the atmosphere responsible for this 
universal detestation of Poinsett, or to suppose that even ‘ Ward’s hostility’ 
had a large share in producing it. ms. T. 


In India under Wellesley (London: Bell, 1929) Mr. P. E. Roberts has 
provided what has long been wanted, a full, critical examination of that 
much-discussed administration. It is a most satisfactory piece of work. 
Not only does the author give us the results of his own careful study of the 
documents, bringing out many new points, but he candidly records the 
criticisms passed by previous writers and states his own reasons for agreeing 
or disagreeing with them. The story is a striking and in many respects 
a tragic one. Wellesley began with everything in his favour, He was 
backed by a powerful ministry ; the directors of the East India Company 
were favourable to him, and in any case were too far away to exercise much 
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control ; his colleagues in council were unusually docile ; and he was most 
loyally supported, not only by that great soldier and wise counsellor, his 
brother Arthur, but also by a picked band of assistants, including Malcolm, 
Metcalfe, Munro, and Elphinstone. Thus he was able to give full scope to 
his bold and far-seeing plans for the establishment of British hegemony in 
India. The results are well known ; and the changes made by his successes 
are strikingly shown by two of the four maps which (together with a 
portrait) illustrate the volume. Then the clouds gathered. The directors, 
alarmed by the governor-general’s grandiose schemes and irritated by his 
disregard of financial considerations and by his disobedience to their explicit 
commands, became hostile ; the ministers at home, conscious that there 
was much substance in these complaints, grew lukewarm ; and finally he 
resigned in order to forestall a formal recall. It was a sad ending to a 
wonderful chapter in British Indian history, and Wellesley seems never to 
have got over it. As the author points out (p. 2), although he afterwards 
filled several high offices with credit, ‘ he never again touched the heights 
of his Indian career’. To the splendour of that career Mr. Roberts pays a 
just tribute: ‘I must record my deliberate conviction that he was an 
administrator and ruler of wonderful achievement and glorious capacity ’ 
(p. 307). It is pleasant to be able to add that a little before his death the 
directors made ample amends for their previous censure ; and the marble 
statue of him which they erected at the East India House still stands in 
the India Office as a worthy memorial of his merits. W. F. 





The ‘ White Mutiny ’ is the phrase usually applied to the troubles that 
arose in the East India Company’s army on its transfer to the Crown. But 
the volume recently issued under this title (The White Mutiny. London: 
Constable, 1929) by Sir Alexander Cardew deals with an entirely different 
episode, the officers’ mutiny at Madras in 1809. This was one of the 
queerest incidents in the perennial bickerings between the Anglo-Indian 
soldier and civilian. At the time of its occurrence it aroused great con- 
troversy, which the present volume continues rather than extinguishes. 
The author draws a black picture of the Madras army of the period, 
apparently to heighten the virtues of the governor, Sir George Barlow, 
whom an evil chance had sent down from Bengal to the southern presidency. 
The common view, both of contemporaries and of posterity, has been that 
Barlow grievously mishandled the business, his intemperate conduct draw- 
ing him from a quarrel with a foolish commander-in-chief into a much 
worse quarrel with the army as a whole; and we do not think that the 
author’s arguments will reverse that view. It is certain that Barlow’s 
conduct, in spite of Sir A. Cardew’s praise, did nothing but provoke an 
insubordination which he was powerless to reduce; while the timely 
measures of Lord Minto, who had to come down to settle the business, 
speedily brought the officers back to their duty. No one would suppose 
this from a perusal of the present volume. Sir Alexander Cardew argues 
that Malcolm failed to bring the officers to heel at Masulipatam because 
he sympathized with them rather than with the governor ; but this cannot 
explain Barry Close’s similar failure at Secunderabad. When a governor 
is reduced to appealing, and appealing in vain, to the private soldiers 
against their company officers, it is clear that his government has been 
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brought to the verge of dissolution ; and when the affair is settled promptly 
by another authority, without recourse to violence, it is hard to avoid the 
conclusion that the earlier measures were faulty and unwise. We think 
the present volume would have been greatly improved had the author 
adopted a more judicial tone, and had he carried his research wider and 
deeper. Indeed, he appears to have ignored the records of the Madras 
Military Department, the principal source of information. No doubt they 
are exceedingly voluminous, but if he was not prepared to examine them, 
he should not have attempted the subject. H. H. D. 


Dr. C. 8. Phillips’s book on The Church in France, 1789-1848 (London : 
Mowbray, 1929), gives an excellent and most interesting account of the 
catholic church in France during a period of eclipse and revival. The sub- 
title of the book—‘ A Study in Revival ’—shows that Dr. Phillips is more 
interested in the period of recovery than in the period of persecution. In 
fact he gives only a few pages to an account of the condition of the catholic 
church at the outbreak of the Revolution of 1789, and only a short chapter 
to the ten years between 1791 and 1801. After 1801 the subject is treated 
more fully. Dr. Phillips describes at length the relations between Napoleon 
and the catholic church in France, and the negotiations with Pius VII in 
the later years of the Empire. A whole chapter is rightly given to Chateau- 
briand’s Génie du Christianisme, a book of special pleading, in spite of what 
Dr. Phillips calls ‘its orchestral magnificence’; though indeed, as he 
hastens to add, Chateaubriand’s picture ‘is no more one-sided than the 
disparagements of the philosophes’. The years between the Restoration 
and the Revolution of 1848 gave the church an opportunity and an influence 
which would have astonished the men who drew up the Constitution Civile 
of 1791. The upper class of French society had been frightened out of its 
scepticism by the events of the revolutionary years ; the opinions of ‘ com- 
fortable men ’ after 1815 were far removed from the ‘ enlightenment ’ which 
despised all ‘ Gothic superstition ’. Yet the catholic church was too ready 
to take the line of least resistance. Catholic thinkers were inclined to 
accept the one-sided and fantastic views of a De Maistre or a Bonald ; 
catholic bishops held too strongly to the political system and the loyalties 
of the Restoration. Dr. Phillips describes the attempt made by Lamennais 
and his school to secure for the church not merely external freedom but 
a desire for freedom. Lamennais’ attempt failed; but Lamennais’ in- 
fluence was felt among the younger generation of catholics. Long after 
Lamennais himself had left the church catholic laymen attempted to carry 
out with greater tact and a wiser deference to authority many of his 
suggestions for the revival of catholic activities in France. Their work was 
foredoomed to failure: they were a small minority even among their 
fellow-catholics, and they had to deal with a pope who had been a monk 
before 1789 and was preoccupied with the danger of revolution in Italy. 
Yet the catholic revival has an interest wholly independent of its ultimate 
success or failure. Dr. Phillips does not hide the failure. He begins his 
epilogue with the words: ‘It would be pleasant to end on the note of 
triumph. But truth compels the admission that the two signal successes 
of the parti catholique under the Second Republic . . . were purchased at 
the price of a third achievement by which the party at once betrayed its 
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past and perverted its future.’ Dr. Phillips has added a short bibliography 
to his book. His list of authorities is comprehensive and well-chosen. If 
any more volumes were to be added, a place might be found for Lavaquery, 
Le Cardinal de Boisgelin, and Reuss, La Constitution Civile en Alsace. 

E. L. W. 


The new edition of the Diary of St. Helena: the Journal of Lady Malcolm 
1816, 1817, edited by Sir Arthur Wilson (London: Allen & Unwin, 1929), is 
very welcome. The diary contains nothing of vital importance to the 
historian of Napoleon, but Lady Malcolm had the gift of vivid description, 
and she has left us an exceedingly interesting account of life at Longwood, 
which has too long been difficult of access for the general student. The 
new edition has been prepared by Miss Muriel Kent, who has written a 
clear and able introduction to the journal. H. M. B. 


M. René Arnaud’s La Deuxiéme République et le Second Empire (Paris : 
Hachette, 1929) is the last volume but one in the series of books ‘ L’ Histoire 
de France racontée & tous’ published under the direction of M. Funck- 
Brentano. The aim of the book is to provide a political history of 
France from the establishment of the second republic to the fall of Napo- 
leon III. The ‘narrative’ method which is most suitable for political 
history does not lend itself equally well to the treatment of constitutional 
and economic questions. M. Arnaud has taken care to describe the 
organization of the second empire, and the changes which took place in 
the second half of the year 1869 ; the economic developments of the reign 
are also told with care and accuracy, but they are scattered throughout 
the book, and difficult to find in the absence of an index. M. Arnaud hides 
nothing of the weakness of the second republic and the two decades of 
political adventure which followed the coup d’état. Towards the men and 
the measures of the second republic he is perhaps less than just. Their 
work was not as futile as it appeared to be, and their difficulties were 
almost overwhelming ; nor must it be forgotten that France was not the 
only country wherein liberal ideas failed to overcome prejudice, vested 
interest, and military force. M. Arnaud’s judgement upon Napoleon III 
is very fair. He gives the emperor credit for his good qualities; yet he 
does not hide the faults—not merely faults of irresolution but the deepest 
moral failings—which caused such evil to France. The entourage of the 
imperial court receives the treatment which it deserves. The last weeks 
of the empire, the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war, and the military 
defeats are described with a vividness which is the more arresting because 
there is no attempt at melodramatic effect. M. Arnaud acknowledges his 
debt to MM. de la Gorce and Seignobos. It is right to add that his book 
is in no sense a mere compilation, and that he has given us the best history 
of these twenty-three years which has yet been written within the compass 
of a single volume. E. L. W. 


Most writers upon the Balkans have a pet Balkan state; and Mr. J. 
Swire in his painstaking book, Albania, the Rise of a Kingdom (London : 
Williams & Norgate, 1929), has injured what is otherwise a valuable work 
by his persistent attacks upon Jugoslavia and Greece, often based upon 
statements of writers notoriously hostile to those countries. After a brief 
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sketch of Albanian history before the Berlin treaty, he traces the vicis- 
situdes of the Albanians from that time down to the proclamation of 
Ahmed Zogu as their king in September 1928, and mentions a few events 
as late as April 1929. His narrative consists mainly of quotations from 
contemporary newspapers and reports, all duly dated, but he has visited 
the country and has had access to the valuable, though inevitably pre- 
judiced, manuscripts and notes of the prince of Wied, who ‘ read the draft 
of the chapter dealing with his reign ’, of his private secretary, of Mgr. Noli 
and Prince Sturdza. From the proclamation of Albanian independence in 
1912 the story is told in great detail, such as no previous historian has 
attempted, and there is a valuable chronology of events from 1876 onwards, 
besides maps, illustrations, and a copious bibliography, from which, how- 
ever, Miss Durham’s recent book on Albanian folk-lore and Lampros’s 
history of Saseno are omitted. Arta, not Joannina, was the capital of the 
Despotat of Epeiros in the thirteenth century ; the date of Skanderbeg’s 
death? was 1468; the importance of Joannina as a Greek educational 
centre in the eighteenth century is ignored ; it was not the ‘ roadstead ’ 
but the channel of Corfu which interested Italy; the Metropolitan of 
Trebizond is really called Chrysanthos ; the Italian occupation of Cheimarra 
and imprisonment of the Cheimarriote notables on Favignana, and the 
suppression by Albania of the time-honoured privileges of that famous 
community, which the Turks had respected, pass unmentioned, and there 
is no evidence for the partial statement about Tellini’s murder: at the 
Byron celebration at Mesolonghi in 1924 the reviewer sat next to the person 
frivolously accused of having instigated it, who laughingly introduced him- 
self as ‘the murderer’, and a little later was entertained at the Italian 
Legation! Few will support the author’s approval of the Austrian ulti- 
matum to Serbia in 1914, or his remark that the assassin of Tsena Kryeziu 
“had a reasonable justification for the crime ’. He somewhat unreasonably 
expected Greece and Jugoslavia to look favourably upon the Albanians in 
1912, though he admits that the Albanians ‘ had been the source of Turkish 
power in Europe ’, or, as a writer whom he quotes put it, ‘ the only force 
which maintained Turkey’s domination in Macedonia’. He justly praises 
Miss Durham’s services, of which the reviewer was an eyewitness, in 1911 ; 
but his estimate of Italian aims in Albania seems somewhat ingenuous. 
On the other hand, he realizes the defects, as well as the merits, of Ismail 
Kemal, Essad, and Ahmed Zogu, who has been Serbophil at Belgrade and 
Italophil at Tirana. He omits the fact that Turkey did not recognize Zogu 
as king, and the ecclesiastical quarrel between the Albanian and Greek 
churches last year. The book is useful, but must be read with caution. 
W. M. 


M. Henri Sée has ventured on an Esquisse d’une histoire économique et 
sociale de la France depuis les origines jusqu’a la guerre mondiale (Paris : 
Alcan, 1929) in 500 short pages. It is lucid and scholarly as one would 
expect, and it has the great merit in a book of this class of always making 
clear what is positively known and what only conjectured. M. Sée has expert 
acquaintance with so many parts of the wide field which he here surveys 
that his book lacks almost entirely the second-hand flavour inevitable in 


1 Mon. spect. hist. Slav. merid., xxii. 404. 
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most sketches of history. On the other hand, it is perhaps more precise and 
scholarly than the perfect esquisse need be. The theories of Dopsch or of 
Coulton and what M. Sée thinks about them are of great interest to scholars ; 
yet do the names concern the typical reader of an esquisse? This is perhaps 
an impertinent question for one who can only guess who that typical reader 
in France may be. There is at least one reader in England who is glad to 
have a concise statement of M. Sée’s opinions. J. H.C. 


Professor A. Berriedale Keith’s important The Sovereignty of the British 
Dominions (London: Macmillan, 1929) is a scholarly, well-informed, and 
tactful study, with leanings to the strict law, of that peculiar thing known 
as ‘ Dominion status’. Taking the Balfour Report to the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1926 as his text, Dr. Keith examines, with that fine sense of 
legal history which characterizes all his work, the growth of Dominion 
autonomy and estimates its present position in constitutional law. On 
the other hand, heis fully aware that national groupings, in varieties of 
strength, are making the strict law less and less applicable and are 
creating diversities in constitutional customs and conventions. Indeed, it 
is these that call for the wisest statesmanship and make generalizations for 
legal change problematical and even dangerous. There are difficulties to 
which this book may add. It may become a vade mecum with those who 
tend to meet the varieties and diversities with the older legal positions and 
juristic categories ; or it may lend support to those whose political pabulum 
is academic freedom, and who will find in it, perhaps wilfully, evidence that 
* equality of status ’ still needs doughty champions. In sailing the constitu- 
tional seas there are dangers ahead. One consists in harping on legal facts, 
which appear to many to admit of no change apart from what would be 
tantamount to a break-up of the empire. Their very zeal is eating up this 
‘Declaratory Act’ school. Another is an emphasis on the older political 
nationalism shot through with theory and obsessed with doctrine, the 
“Great War’ school. It is well to know the law stated as soberly and as 
candidly as Dr. Keith states it and to see the implications which custom 
seems to imply. It is, however, equally well to remember that the legal 
concepts of to-day are not absolute, and that the socialization of law may, 
if we are wise, provide a constitution for the empire which will reconcile 
“status’ with unity, while it will confound the legally elect. And many of us 
regret the Balfour Report for the simple reason that it has brought extremes 
to the front at the expense of that great creative middle body of opinion, 
which finds freedom neither in law nor in allegiance but in the facts of daily 
life ; which is ready to resist if its reasonable liberty is curtailed, while, at 
the same time, it is prepared to follow, not with blind loyalty and certainly 
not because of law, those paths however rugged which seem to guarantee 
a reasonable national cohesion. The sovereignty of the British Dominions 
may not be Austinian, but neither is that of the United Kingdom. The task 
ahead is to recognize that no law, no institutions, can set bounds to national 
groupings and that the legal rules of the future must reconcile diversity and 
unity. It may be that these rules will come with conscious effort ; and if 
that be so, Dr. Keith’s book will constitute an excellent basis for discussion. 
They may come unconsciously as the world grows weary of the clash of 
modern sovereignties. W. P. M. K. 
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There cannot be very many branches of historical research which are 
entirely virgin soil to European scholars, and The Documents of Iriki (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1929), in which Dr. K. Asakawa provides 
us with a ‘ source-book ’ for studying the whole range of the feudal history 
of Japan, is therefore notable. The documents which are edited and trans- 
lated number 155, the earliest being dated a.p. 1135 and the latest a.p. 
1870. They commence at the date when the authority of the central govern- 
ment was beginning to decay and cover the period of the Shogunate. Iriki 
is a small district in the south of Kyu-shu, the southernmost of the Japanese 
islands, which, with constant fluctuations of boundary, has been in posses- 
sion of the family which still owns it during almost the whole period covered 
by these documents. There are, of course, large gaps in the series, particu- 
larly after a.p. 1600, but even so there is sufficient continuity to make it pos- 
sible to trace the gradual emergence from the general peasant population and 
then the predominance of a purely military class, the daimyo and samurai, 
which found its occupation gone when the Shogunate was overthrown. 
There is a singular variety in the nature of the documents themselves. We 
have a number of wills, grants, and the like, including one or two formal 
acts of disinheritance. Another fairly large class is formed of lists of pro- 
perties and the revenue derived from them. Again, we have nominal rolls 
of warriors, summons to arms, certificates of faithful service, and the like. 
Particularly interesting are a few copies of pleadings in early law-suits, 
which throw much light on the administration of justice. Even in the 
earliest period the social structure was singularly complicated ; there was 
a quantity of state-land on which annual dues were paid to the central 
government ; besides this, and mixed up with it, was a quantity of newly 
reclaimed land which paid no such dues, and there was even aclass of hybrid 
lands which paid dues at half-rates. To administer the first class there was 
a fairly complicated hierarchy of civil servants, while the second class was 
principally owned by large land-owners with their own system of agents 
and tenants. Most extraordinary of all, the same man might hold appoint- 
ments in both hierarchies, being at the same time both tax-collector for the 
central government and agent and also probably tenant of the local lord. 
The rise of the Shogun with his own pyramidal hierarchy was a further 
complication. We are therefore particularly grateful to the editor for his 
excellent introduction and elaborate annotations, which do much to unravel 
the intricacies and suggest frequent analogies, as well as contrasts, with the 
feudal systems of Europe ; and we shall welcome his promised book on the 
feudal régime of south Kyu-Shu. G. L. M. C. 






Pulling Strings in China, by W. F. Tyler (London: Constable, 1929), 
is an entertaining autobiography of an Englishman who has served China 
well. To have had a share in lighting a coast which had lain in darkness 
since the creation is sufficient cause for congratulation. Captain Tyler 
has done more than this. He has had much to do with coast and river 
survey and conservancy, with smuggling and piracy, with naval affairs and 
other national concerns, not least with reporting very wisely on China’s 
Sorrow, the Yellow River. He tells his story in racy fashion. The historian 
will find useful sidelights on important events during the last forty years. 
The book deals with the Chinese navy and the revenue cruisers, giving his 
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own vivid account, as a participant, of the naval battles between Japan and 
China at the Yalu and at Wei-hai-wei. It also tells of the Chinese admiralty, 
of which he was an important member. In describing the maritime 
customs it throws light specially on the marine department and the 
coast inspector’s work, of which for many years he was the chief. It has 
something to say of value about the Boxer Rebellion, and discusses the 
Dynastic Revolution, Yuan Shih-k’ai, and the succeeding events. It 
describes the political and other conditions of Shanghai and ends with a 
description of his work as advisor to the Chinese government. The 
following are examples of the contents : 

‘ What was the explanation of the Commodore’s act in opening fire while the Admiral 
and I were standing—well in sight—over the ten-inch guns ? _I never knew and I never 
heard the thing discussed. Where the Admiral fell I do not know. His leg was crushed, 
and of course he was much shaken. He objected to be taken into a cabin, and sat upon 
the deck inside the superstructure where he could see the men working and be seen by 
them. By that opening salvo I was catapulted over the conning-tower for a distance 
of thirty feet or more. Consciousness was gained with a sense of total blindness and 
the roar of battle. My coat had been blown off me except that my hands were still 
encased in the sleeves, now inside out. . . . Then came the joy of returning sight in one 
eye, and the agony of recurrent spasms in the other.’ p. 52. ‘ It remains to be added 
that the reason for the crescent-shaped formation of the Chinese fleet is here recorded 


for the first time.’ p. 57. 

Perhaps the author has not realized that his parallel of the tickling nose 
would justify every crime, if it tickled enough. He would also probably 
admit, despite appearances, that goods and gunboats are hardly an adequate 
presentation of the spirit of the West. W.E.S. 


The most recent of the Year Books of Edward II issued by the Selden 
Society (vol. xix. 9 Edward IT, 1315-16, edited by G. J. Turner and W. C. 
Bolland) (London : Quaritch, 1929), shows evidence of a change of spirit ; 
debate is less lively and more technical while even Bereford ‘ is represented 
as speaking with dignity and restraint’. His reminiscence, here reported, 
of a case in the eyre of Derby of 9 Edward I is a reminder that ever since 
1280 he had been engaged in official life as commissioner or judge. Two 
cases of general interest may be mentioned here. One (p. 49) was the out- 
come of rival claims to the right of wreck and shows both the value of the 
franchise and the disorders which sometimes accompanied it. Similar 
incidents at the same date in the palatinate of Durham have been described 
by Dr. Lapsley. The other (p. 128) is a most interesting but baffling case 
of villeinage. It would seem that a villein had abandoned his holding 
because he was too poor to maintain it ; then after a lapse of years we find 
his son claiming to have been disseized of the whole manor. To an excep- 
tion that he was a villein he replied that he had recovered part of the tene- 
ments in the king’s court by an assize which found that, although he held 
by heavy labour services, yet he had full rights of alienation, a condition of 
affairs which Mr. Turner regards as a ‘ customary freehold’. The assize 
may well have been in doubt as to the condition of the tenement, and it is 
certainly relevant to add that attaint proceedings were begun against 
them. If the other cases are of legal interest, this is entirely proper in a 
Year Book. As an example of statutory interpretation Bayeux v. Frome 
(p. 15) is important though not entirely unprecedented ; Abbot of Hart- 
land v. Beaupel (p. 105) touched upon the statute Quia Emptores, but 
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without infringing it. Several cases show (as Mr. Turner observes) that 
the profession was still having difficulty in finding suitable forms of plea 
for cases of entail. Hothum v. Danyel (p. 125) is substantially an example 
of trial by witnesses, although the evidence introduced is thinly disguised 
as matter of record. Tolymer v. Mounpynzoun (p. 28) is socially important 
for it affirms a father’s right to the marriage of his heir apparent, and also 
ante-dates the authorities cited in Ratclyffe’s Case (3 Rep. 37) for the 
proposition that his writ must commit the solecism of describing the infant 
as ‘ heir’ during his father’s life. A long introduction by Mr. Turner gives 
lucid explanations of the text, besides discussing such problems as the 
practice of enrolments, the Crown as litigant, and the curious scandal 
which led to the fall of Inge, C.J., concerning which some important new 
material is printed. ae AA 


The first instalment of Die Briefe Barthold Georg Niebuhrs, edited by 
Dietrich Gerhard & William Norvin, has been already noticed.’ The 
second (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1929) covers the years 1809-16, the 
crowded period of Prussian service, the foundation of the university 
of Berlin, the Rémische Geschichte in its earliest shape, the Wars of Libera- 
tion, and the dawn of European peace. The letters to Dora Hensler con- 
tinue to flow in undiminished quantity, but the Nachlass is supplemented 
by a good deal of material supplied by descendants of the recipients. The 
biographical details prefixed to each chapter keep the reader in touch with 
Niebuhr’s manifold activities, and the explanatory notes supply all our 
needs. In these 700 well-printed pages we discover not only the most 
learned scholar of his generation but the passionate patriot. The unfinished 
sketch of Niebuhr, which forms the frontispiece, is the most striking of the 
illustrations. G. P. G. 


Mr. K. Schmidt-Phiseldeck in Eduard Meyer og de historiske Problemer 
(Aarhus: Petersen, 1929) describes E. Meyer’s views of history and the 
province of the historian in considerable detail, and with much appreciation 
of his great performances, but much detailed criticism. Meyer is too 
pessimistic, he is too contemptuous of method, and he does not even care 
to defend the scientific nature of history. He is too much inclined to regard 
European culture as synonymous with German. His works written during 
the war cannot be defended. The essay is not easy reading, and it is made 
more difficult by its frequent changes from Danish to German or Swedish 
without any alteration of type. There is a good bibliography of Meyer’s 
works, G.C.R 


Mr. C. 8. Orwin approaches economic history from the point of view of 
the expert on agriculture who seeks in the past light on his own contemporary 
problems ; but there is nothing in his book, The Reclamation of Exmoor 
Forest (London: Milford, 1929), which would not be approved by the 
strictest canons of historical method. From the time when the ironmaster 
John Knight bought the Forest in 1818 down to recent years it was the 
scene of many experiments both in agriculture and in mining, of some great 
failures, and, taking it all round, of a great achievement. Mr. Orwin has 
dealt thoroughly with every aspect of the history, from the most technical 

‘21 Ante, xiii. 474, 
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to the purely personal, and one is disposed to say after enjoying his excellent 
book that local history is a matter not for the antiquarian but for the skilled 
economist who should be, if possible, a hunting man. G.N.C. 


Dr. Gustav Schirmer’s book on Die Schweiz im Spiegel englischer und 
amerikanischer Literatur bis 1848, one of the well-known series issued by 
the Stiftung von Schnyder von Wartensee (Ziirich: Fiissli, 1930), commands 
the respect due to a lifework of painstaking collection of materials on a 
question that is surely worth reflection and research. It is only to be wished 
that the author might have treated his subject a little less from the outside 
of his formidable series of literary references and consequently a little less as 
a mixture of the most heterogeneous aspects of English and American 
connexions with Switzerland. His average discrimination between poetical, 
scientific, and travelling literature is surely not sufficient to follow the many 
interesting developments and shadings of Anglo-Swiss relations. Ties like 
Cromwellian and Miltonian Protestantism, the spirit of exploration in 
men such as Windham and Pocock, the discoverers of Chamonix, the 
attraction exercised by Voltaire and Rousseau, or the predilection of the 
Romantic poets are so many different strains belonging neither to particular 
periods nor to particular forms of literature. And it is not until the last 
chapter that Dr. Schirmer is enabled to present broader outlooks, e. g. on 
Ruskin’s affinity to Jeremias Gotthelf or the English literature on Swiss 
constitutional and religious struggles from 1839 to 1848. The references 
to Swiss soldiers and servants (on the latter e.g. Horace Walpole to Horace 
Mann, 1 March 1774) make one again long for a monograph on the Swiss 
Reislauf ; King Claudius’s ‘ Switzers’ in Hamlet, iv. 5, seem to raise the 
question whether the national name had not at times been extended, as 
in the ‘Suisses’ of French and German cathedrals, to a quite general 
designation of guards and attendants. There is an excellent index not only 
of authors but also of their works as far as quoted. C. B. 


The Guide to the Principal Sources for Early American History (1600- 
1800) in the City of New York, by E. B. Greene and R. B. Morris (New 
York : Columbia University Press, 1929), is designed primarily as a means 
to enable the student of American history to find out where, in the libraries 
of the city of New York, the material of which he is in search is to be 
found. But it is also something more than that: it is a valuable biblio- 
graphical work. Part I, Printed Sources, while it is in intention a mere 
finding-list and makes no pretence to being an exhaustive bibliography, is 
a useful summary of the more important printed collections and includes, 
among other things, a valuable list of early American newspapers and 
periodicals. Part II, Manuscript Collections, not only lists the manus« ripts, 
but records the fact if they have been printed and contains a number of 
useful bibliographical notes on catalogues of, guides to, and reports upon 
various categories of manuscripts represented in the city collections. While, 
in addition to these references to printed material valuable equally to the 
student in England as to those for whom this volume is primarily intended, 
the economic historian will find much that is useful and suggestive in the 
lists in that section of Part II headed ‘ Sources for the History of American 
Business’. But it is almost inevitable that extensive bibliographical work 
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should bear traces of mechanical compilation, and these are conspicuous 
in the section on British Public Records. It is quite unscientific to list the 
Parliamentary and Constitutional History of England (1762-3) and the 
Parliamentary History of England (1806-20) as ‘ Journals’ instead of 
‘Debates’. Under the heading ‘ Debates’, the Parliamentary Debates, 
1668-1740, 20 vols., looks as though it were merely another copy of Tor- 
buck from the same library. Stock is also entered twice, but under two 
different headings (pp. 5, 6). It may be asked whether in fact there are 
no early parliamentary papers in New York except a collection of speeches, 
messages, and addresses published in three volumes in 1797, and no copy 
of the Journal of the Irish House of Commons, or whether the editors regarded 
these as outside their province. There is no indication of any collection of 
royal proclamations. The General Index to the Journals of the House of 
Commons is omitted. And it would have been useful to have included a 
note on such guides to English parliamentary sources as the brochures 
published by M. Mantoux and Mr. Lees-Smith. H. H. B. 


The International Bibliography of Historical Sciences, 1926, of the Inter- 
national Committee of Historical Sciences (Paris: Colin, 1930), has been 
produced by editors from twenty-four different nations, Professor J. H. 
Baxter of St. Andrews representing England. Professor R. Holtzmann has 
succeeded the late Professor Reincke-Bloch (to whom the book is dedicated) 
as President of the Bibliographical Commission, and the secretary is Pro- 
fessor René Caron. It is therefore genuinely international alike in concep- 
tion and execution. There are in all 4,908 entries of titles of books and 
review articles. For the latter actually over 900 periodicals have been laid 
under contribution. This latter feature is most valuable, as a book when 
cited has references to the principal reviews of it appended, while many 
important items are directly taken from an article in a review. A little less 
than half of the book deals with ancient and medieval items of which I feel 
unqualified to speak. But there is certainly in no language or periodical 
known to me so complete an enumeration of modern books and articles. 
Two lists taken at random are useful as illustrations of this. Pp. 283-4, 
dealing with the section ‘ General post war history’, have seventeen items, 
with four of which I was unacquainted. Searching the index of authors 
under three well-known English names I found in each case that the author 
had written an article with which I was unfamiliar. The juxtaposition of 
books from Holland, Hungary, Scandinavia, &c., besides those of better 
known countries, is also invaluable. Moreover, by this means we find some 
clue to the bewildering maze of German (or indeed any foreign) periodical 
literature. The only criticism worth making is that the rate of progress is 
slow. There are many reasons for this, one of the most important being the 
death of Reincke-Bloch, and the conducting of the work from twenty-four 
different centres. The first issue required all sorts of difficult technical 
decisions, each of which had to be accepted separately, and there were all 
sorts of other complications which should be avoided by experience. If 
the Annuals for 1927 and 1928 could be produced in the year 1931 we might 
hope ultimately to be only one year behind. It is understood to be the 
intention of the editors to realize this aim. But in any case theirs is a 
valuable and even unique production. H. T. 





